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PREFACE 

" Everyday Ecglish " has been written, not to exploit a theory, but 
to meet the loudly-voiced demand of American educators for a different 
sort of language training. 

This demand has arisen because of evident need. It is well under- 
stood that language work is the weakest link in the long charn of public 
school methods. Should one still doubt this, let him consider two signifi- 
cant facts in the recent history of secondary schools: (1) Some of our 
best high schools now require a short but strenuous review of the very 
elements of English, — oral reading, spelling, and penmanship; (2) 
Certain of our great universities have lately ruled that all would-be 
students must pass satisfactory entrance examination in reading, spelling, 
penmanship, and simple English composition. No course of study nor 
examination is suggested in number, geography, history, natural science, 
or nature study ; for language alone gives rise to serious complaint. 

The cause of failure to satisfy is not long to seek. Let it be remem- 
bered that America and her schools are continuously swallowing, con- 
strictor-wise, huge masses of population from a score of foreign nations. 
This peculiar and difficult condition cannot be paralleled in any other 
country under the sun. For the sake of self-preservation, nation and 
school must digest all this raw material. In this fact lies our chief 
problem. 

How have we met the problem thus far? Have we provided freely 
for children of foreign-born parents, who hear little or no English in the 
home, instruction in which special emphasis is laid upon vocabulary gain? 
These children, in learning to read, need to acquire, in the case of most 
words, not merely written signs for terms already possessed in oral use, 
but also the original ideas lying back of those oral signs, together with 
the oral signs themselves. The English-speaking child, for example, 
knows the object sofa^ and the, word sofa; he has, therefore, an idea 
corresponding to the object sofdj and he knows the name of that idea ; he 
iv 
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has but to acquire the written sign, which association and the interest of 
recognition will enable him to master speedily. But the child of our 
emigrant citizen may have neither the idea of this object nor the oral sign 
for the idea ; hence he must leam simultaneously both the oral and the 
written sign for what to him is a pure abstraction. Perhaps for years a 
considerable portion of his textbook vocabulary is made up of terms which 
for him have no inner content of meaning. This fact easily accounts for 
the amazing misuse of words in the written work of children from foreign 
homes. Ip the failure to provide adequate language training for these 
innumerable children who know almost no English, lies partial explanation 
of the waste of two or three years in the grades which prominent school- 
men are now vigorously trying to locate. 

From three to three and one-half minutes of oral reading is the whole 
average daily allowance to the child thruout the intermediate grades, 
altho reading is to him more important than anything else in the whole 
field of education. For, in the sixth or the seventh grade he will doubt- 
less leave school, as nine-tenths of all pupils annually do, with but a 
meagre vocabulary doubtfully possessed. He is therefore wholly unpre- 
pared to make his way amid modem civilization, which demands a 
generous and ready vocabulary. His chief need for life was knowledge 
of English speech ; he has dabbled in a score of subjects ; he has learned 
indeed many useful things ; but he has not gained the mastery of his own 
vernacular. 

Have the children from English-speaking homes, however, forged 
ahead conspicuously because of their greater advantages in the possession 
of a considerable vocabulary y)f English words? If not, why not? 

A second great cause for the failure of the schools to satisfy in 
r^ard to language lies in the fact that until very lately, nearly all lan- 
guage teaching, from primary grades to college halls, has proceeded upon 
the false assumption that living English is a dead matter of rules, which 
can be formulated, taught, and applied in practice. This is not truth, 
and no system founded upon untruth can endure. For the final court of 
appeal in matters of English speech is the law of good usage. But the 
memorizing of rules which are no rules has usurped the place of broad 
and generous instruction leading to full development of power of observa' 
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ti4m. This power it is which, over and above the fact of genius, gave 
Shakspere and Bums and Lineohi their command of language. 

A third cause for ineffectiveness in language teaching has been the 
mistaken belief that knowledge of an art might be gained thru study of its 
science, or grammar. This now exploded theory gave rise to such defini- 
tions in the older textbooks as this : ^' Granmiar is the science of language 
and the aH of speech J* Modern enlightenment has differentiated art from 
science, and we now know that whereas ai*t implies skill in doing, science 
implies knowledge of rules and principles ; that every art has always 
preceded and always must precede its corresponding granmiar or science ; 
that every art is learned solely by doing ; that the man versed in science 
may possess no skill in art, and that the skillful artist may know little or 
nothing of the scientific principles underlying his own work; that the 
greatest masters of English speech previous to the last one hundred years 
never so much as suspected the existence of a " grammar" of their own 
tongue. 

The present confusion and disagreement with regard to language 
work arises from the fact that we ai'e in the transition period from the 
time when language was taught as science to that better time when it 
shall be taught as art. At present the two methods are usually so hope- 
lessly confused that neither plan nor aim is clear to teacher or to taught. 
Where lies the shortest and easiest path to the goal? Let no one prophesy 
unless he can prove by results good reason for the faith that is in him. 

One thing is obvious: the healthy boy almost invariably loathes 
formal grammar, and this single item in the school curriculum has driven 
thousands of boys as well as some girls away from school forever. Ask a 
boy — any boy — what he is studying at school and he will give the 
list, usually naming at the last with a breath of disdain and a sidelong 
glance for sympathy, "'n language — don't like thai!** This is all 
wrong ; for with a clear perception of the object in view, boys would not 
dislike grammar, presented at an age when they have suflScient maturity 
of mind to comprehend its abstractions. Their present universal dislike is 
due to the fact that no aim is apparent and no comprehensive outlook 
obtained. The naturally logical mind revolts from the heterogeny now 
included under the misnomer ^^ language." And when the teaching of 
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technical grammar is combined with that of literature, each inevitably 
spoils the other and neither can accomplish its end. 

The lessons in "Everyday English" have been made npon the 
assumption that training in oral speech should precede training in written 
speech ; that language as art must precede the acquirement of language as 
science ; that a broad and well-possessed vocabulary is the most important 
element in English study, because this and this alone will lead to a noble 
diction, — and diction, as Professor James Morgan Hart of Cornell says, 
18 the English language. 

There is no human being but can achieve reasonable ability in the use 
of his own speech ; and, practically, none are bom whom literature in 
some one of its many phases may not charm and benefit. Language and 
literature is the one subject which every healthy child might and should 
chiefly enjoy ; and the highest province of every teacher should be to pro- 
vide wholesome and suitable mind food for each of the diverse tastes 
which she may gratify but also strengthen and elevate. Drink the child 
will at some fountain of mental refreshment ; and if he be but led gently 
to the streams of living water, he will gladly abandon the muddy pool. 

When all is said, the fact remains that our graded school system is 
scarcely over half a century old, and this period is but as a moment in the 
long growth and development needed for the perfection of a great national 
institution. The graded school system is stiU an infant in arms. Ere 
long, let us hope, it may learn to walk, and let us not condemn too harshly 
that which is still in its babyhood. 

To many eminent scholars of America who have unhesitatingly put 
the stamp of their approval upon my humble but earnest attempt to inter- 
pret their teachings into simpler form, so that the child may run that 
readeth it, I have no adequate words wherewith to voice my thanks. 
Whatever of real merit lies in my undertaking is to be found in the fact 
that my teachings are not my own but theirs. I have but translated and 
interpreted, as was given me to do, and of the fruits of their larger labors 
I have freely taken toll. Nor have I greater hope than that I may lead 
many children to find inspiration where I have found it, in their work for 
the cause of language and literature. These have the gratitude of 
posterity, and need not to be named here. 
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To the scores of men and women prominent as successful educators 
and known for pedagogical skill, who have said my work Godspeed, I 
would also fain return thanks. It would be indeed a pleasure to name 
here, if I might, one by one, these stranger-friends whose encouragement 
has added to an already congenial task that unspeakable joy derLved from 
appreciation and prophecy of fruition. Not least among the many mes- 
sages of good-will and good cheer are held the words from certain villages 
where principals have written of this newer method of English study: 
'* It has made us better teachers." 

Very grateful am I also to the general and to the educational press 
which have heartily endorsed and re-endorsed a revolutionary system 
which is in evident harmony with practical methods of training known to 
editor and to publisher. Of these friends I earnestly petition continued 
help and good-will. 

By name, I wish thus publicly to thank the following friends and 
helpers, to whose aid my work has been especially indebted : 

Doctor Richard Burton, poet and essayist, formerly Professor of the 
English language and literature in the University of Minnesota, now 
literary editor of The Lothrop Company, Boston, whose wise teachings 
and progressive ideas have broadened and developed my own theories as 
regai*ds language and its teaching ; 

Miss Jean Gowdy, principal of the Washington School, Minneapolis, 
to whom I was sent as '* our best authority upon language work," and 
who, a stranger to myself, voluntaiily undertook and carried out success- 
fully the practical testing in the schoolroom of the lessons of " Everyday 
English," Books One and Two ; 

Miss Chestine Gowdy, head of the department of grammar and lan- 
guage in the State Normal School, Normal, Illinois, who first convinced me 
of the greater advantages in a concentrated course of technical grammar 
wholly divorced from language study as such : this, because of interest 
gained through boldly attacking and conquering the subject at the proper 
time, instead of skirmishing around its outposts for years, and becoming 
discouraged thru continual unsuccessful sallies. 

Minneapolis^ Minnesota^ Jean Sherwood Rankin. 

Atigustf 1903, 
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CHAPTER I 

CERTAIN FIGURES OF SPEECH 

If I should ask each one of you, What is the most beautiful 
thing you have ever seen? I should receive widely diflFering 
replies. One of you might name his pet dog or his sailboat, 
another her favorite kitten ; others would admire most the face of 
their dearest friend, and still others that of a baby brother or 
sister. To some of you, surely, the face of your father or of your 
mother is the most beautiful object upon earth. Oddly enough, if 
you were to see the faces of your friends pictured in a fine portrait, 
you might suddenly find beauty where you had before seen none ; 
for, as Robert Browning truly says, 

. . . We're made so that we love 

First when we see them painted, things we have passed 

Perhaps a hundi*ed times nor cared to see. 

From **Fra Lippo Lippi,'* 

Of one thing I am certain. Not one of you would reply, I 
never saw anything beautiful ; for into the soul of each one of you 
has been born the capacity for joy in some form of beauty in 
nature or in art. When your heart thrills over a tale of noble 
daring, it is because of the natural love of your soul for what is 
grand and brave. Of all beauty the highest is that of character, 
or noble living, and this we should always hold the dearest. 

But we do not always see the beautiful even tho we may be 
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looking right aJb it. Hence, we may need to have our mental eyes 
opened in order that we may come to see with understanding, or 
appreciation. However, once let our eyes be opened to any one 
form of beauty, and never again will that beauty hide away from 
our sight. 

The love for beauty is nowhere felt and shown more strongly 
than by writers of good English ; and in order that we may not 
carelessly pass by some of the things which give to the best 
writing its power and charm, we shall study today a few of the 
forms of beauty in figurative speech. 

Figures are a turning away of words from their ordinary 
matter-of-fact meaning to some other use, — this for the sake of 
clearness, of force, of beauty alone, or perhaps solely for the sake 
of expressing one's ideas in the easiest, most natural way. 
Certainly, to use figurative language is to most persons a perfectly 
natural manner of expressing strong feeling. 

The figures of speech most often heard are the simile 
(sim'i-le) and the metaphor (met'a-phor) . These are merely 
new names for old friends whom you know very well. When the 
Scottish mother sings, *« Sleep, lammie, noo," she sees a resem- 
blance between her innocent baby and the gentle, innocent lamb, 
and she enjoys the use of the aflfectionate metaphor '' lammie." 
Both simile and metaphor are the comparison in words of objects 
apparently unlike. The metaphor swiftly assumes that we will 
see the resemblance, and makes no explanation. The simile is 
more deliberate, or leisurely, and takes time to call our attention 
to the comparison. It does this commonly by the use of 50, as, or 
like; as in the lines, 

*' A baby's feet, like sea-shells pink.'* 

'' A baby's hands, like rosebuds furled.*' 

" Sweet was her breath as the breath ofkine that feed in the meadows." 
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. . . ''And the pewter plates on the dresser 

Caught and reflected the flame, as shields of armies the surhshine." 

^^ As the hartpanteth after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after 
thee, O God." 

" As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round 
about his people, from henceforth even forever." 

Sometimes, the introductory word is omitted, as in the line, 
'' Hearty and hale was he, an oak, that is covered with snowflakes." 

Sometimes, too, the simile makes its comparison thru the 
descriptive word itself, as in the line, 

" His words were shed softer than leaves from the pine." 

Figures are not always used to call forth our admiration, but 

may be intended to make something ridiculous ; as when Holmes 

says : 

Her hair drooped round her pallid cheek 

Like seaweed round the dam; 
and again : 

And silence like a poultice comes to heal the blows of sound. 

This use of figurative language is called burlesque. A famous 
instance is found in the lines : 

The Sun had long since in the lap 
Of Thetis taken out his nap ; 
And, like a lobster boiled, the mom 
From black to red began to turn. 

From ** Hudihrcts^^* by Samuel Butler, 

A literal comparison based on actual fact does not make a 
figure ; when Lowell says, 

That the river is bluer than the sky, 

we have a comparison which is a statement of fact and not of 
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fancy. The simile and the metaphor are based on a fancied resem- 
blance, rather than on a real one. Basil the blacksmith did not 
look like an oak tree, yet the poet eye saw a likeness where none 
existed in outward form. 

In order that you may come to appreciate the beautiful in 
your own reading, you should at once begin to study with care 
these two simple forms of beautiful expression. I give you here, 
as a first study, the lines introducing Longfellow's ** Evangeline," * 
where similes and metaphors fairly crowd one another : 

This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the twilight, 
Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic, 
Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms. 
Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced neighboring ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of the forest. 

This is the forest primeval ; but where are the hearts that beneath it 
Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the woodland the voice of the hunts- 
man? 
Where is the thatch-roofed village, the home of Acadian farmers, — 
Men whose lives glided on like rivers that water the woodlands, 
Darkened by shadows of earth, but reflecting an image of heaven? 

Waste are those pleasant farms, and the farmera forever departed ! 
Scattered like dust and leaves, when the mighty blasts of October 
Seize them, and whirl them aloft, and sprinkle them far o'er the ocean. 
Naught but tradition remains of the beautiful village of Grand-Pr6. 

Ye who believe in affection that hopes, and endiu*es, and is patient, 
Ye who believe in the beauty and strength of woman's devotion. 
List to the mournful tradition still sung by the pines of the forest ; 
List to a Tale of Love in Acadie, home of the happy. ' 

* Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
authorized publishers of Longfellow's works. 
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In this short space we see the five similes, like DruidSy like 
harpers koar^ like the roCy like rivers^ like diLst and leaves; and 
metaphors are seen in most of the descriptive terms, as murmuring^ 
beardedy garments^ and so on. The literal terms used, as you see, 
do not make a long list ; primeval^ indistinct^ thatch-roofed ^ waste, 
mighty y beautifaly patient, and happy. 

Personification, or personal metaphor, is used so constantly 
that we often cease to perceive in it the fact that metaphor is being 
used. We speak of the murmur^ roar, howl, shriek, cry, or sigh 
of wind, ocean, or pines ; and of a sad or gloomy sky. 

When metaphor is extended into story form, for the sake of 
teaching moral lessons, we have a fable, a parable, or an allegory. 
Each of these employs a continued figure, with the aim of teaching 
truth in clear, simple, and strong manner. Fables are evidently 
so untrue as to be impossible, even tho containing a lesson of truth. 
The parable is also fictitious, but usually has no evident impossi- 
bility; its events might have happened. The term allegory is 
given to very long or elaborate comparisons, while fable and par- 
able are given to short and simple ones. Bunyan's Pilgrim's 
Progress is the longest and greatest allegory in English. 

It is desirable that you cultivate the habit of using figures 
occasionally in your own writing. You may thus gain force as well 
as brightness and clearness. But pray do not make your figures 
<'go on all-fours" by pushing a comparison far, and do not mix 
different metaphors in the same breath. You may well remember 
this familiar story of an excited orator who cried : *' I smell a rat I 
Isee it brewing in the air ; but, mark me, I will nip it in the bud ! " 
Here we have three separate figures : (1) a plot is said to smell like a 
dead rat; (2) a storm is said to brew; (3) an unsuccessful attempt is 
said to be nipped in the bud. The eflTect of the whole mixed figure is 
merely laughable, and no figure at all is better than an absurd one. 

Many writers make much use of allusion; and allusions are 
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V Oral: Explain the allusions in the following expressions : 

He made a bee-line for home. 

Don't be a dog in the manger. 

A wolf in sheep's clothing. 

Who will bell the cat? 

Here is a Simple Simon. 

Better be the tortoise than the hare. 

I don't wish to be the early worm ! 

I fear he is a rolling stone. 

He is always crying wolf. 

Don't try to get the lion's share. 

Let us take the stitch in time. 

VI Suggested Oral: If the necessary books are to bo had, 
read aloud in class and discuss there the following : 

1 From Longfellow's ''Building of the Ship" the passages 
where the ocean is personified as bridegroom and the nation as the 
Ship of State. 

2 The beautiful short allegory by Dickens called *'A Child's 
Dream of a Star." 

3 The short allegory by Addison called <'The Vision of Mirza." 
(This may be found in several of the earlier reading books.) 

4 A short passage from Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

5 As many of ^sop's Fa])les as time will permit, these to 
be selected by yourselves and either read or recited. 

6 The passage beginning «« What is so rare as a day in June ? " 
from Lowell's ''Vision of Sir Launfal," special attention being 
given to the figures used. 

7 The burlesque called "Evening," by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, giving careful attention to its amusing figures based upon 
the special vocabulary of the speaker. 

VII Written and Oral: (1) Begin as soon as convenient in 
your wordbooks a collection of beautiful figures of speech, writing 
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1^^^ ^^«^M^^^ of i\\^ figure within the left-hand margin, and after each 
\\\\^ \m\\\^ of it» author and the place where it occurs, in case these 
mv kuown. Gradually, from week to week, add to this collection, 
loHinjJC It grow to represent what seems to yourself most beautiful 
111 figurative language. (2) At some future date, duly assigned, 
iTiid these aloud in class. 

Note : Each one of you should begin now the keeping of a wordbook, in 
which you may preserve in permanent form your studies upon words. A notebook 
has been prepared for this purpose, called Pupil's Wordbook, or Helper Number 
Three. The pages are ruled especially for these exercises. If you do not procure 
one of these, get an ordinary blankbook, and with your teacher's assistance rule it, 
from day to day, as the exercises demand. Put into your wordbook the work 
assigned to it. Always copy work into this only after careful corrections, based 
upon approval by your teacher or discussion in class. The careful preservation of 
language exercises in permanent form, with corrections and additions from time 
to time, means the doubling of their value to the student. 
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Like gallant courtiers, the forest trees 

Flaunt in their crimson robes with broidered gold ; 
And, like a king in royal purple's fold, 

The oak flings largess to the beggar breeze. 

Forever burning, ever unconsumed. 

Like the strange portent of the prophet's bush. 
The autumn flames amid a sacred hush ; 

The forest glory never brighter bloomed. 

Upon the lulled and drowsy atmosphere 
Fall faint and low the far-off muffled stroke 

Of woodman's axe, the schoolboy's ringing cheer, 
The watchdog's bay, and crash of falling oak ; 

And gleam the apples through the orchard trees. 

Like golden fruit of the Hesperides. 

William Henry Withrow, 
♦Reprinted by permission of the author. 



CHAPTER II 
SPECIAL VOCABULARIES 

All the words at your commaDd make up the sum total of 
your vocabulary. One child may have a wide range of language, 
while another who sits next him at school may have a narrow 
one. The vocabulary of each of you will be determined by several 
things : first of all, by your home life and training ; and after this, 
by the books you read, by your companions out of school, by 
your opportunities for observation, and by any outside work which 
you may do. 

No two persons' vocabularies are ever exactly alike : the son 
of a blacksmith uses certain words which the son of a bookkeeper 
may not understand ; the child of a carpenter or of a farmer usually 
knows words which have no meaning to the child of a clerk or 
of a jeweler. Workers in the several trades have wide vocabu- 
laries of special terms which belong to their trades alone. Hence, 
it is evident that every person has his own vocabulary. Besides 
this, he has also certain favorite words which he is in the habit 
of using most often of all. 

It follows, that there is decided separation, or divergence ^ 
among the different vocabularies in every schoolroom. It is certain 
that no two of you are able to think just the same thoughts, nor to 
read the same books with exactly the same understanding. 

Not only does every child and every writer have his own 
vocabulary, but every department of knowledge also has its vocab- 
ulary of special terms ; geography, arithmetic, geology, chemistry, 
botany, — each has its own terminology y or fixed system of terms. 

We sometimes speak also of the vocabulary of a blackguard 
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or of that of a gentleman, implying that these differ in accordance 
with the characters of the men who use them. We hear that an 
angry man exhausted all the vocabulary of vituperation^ or abuse ; 
and we may hear that a noble oration or sermon or public appeal 
of some sort teemed with a vocabulary of conciliation and for- 
giveness. 

You will find it of great interest to study the terms commonly 
found in the vocabularies of different classes of people, or of 
different occupations. Today every new invention or discovery 
or industry naturally brings in with itself a vocabulary of new 
words, and every scholarly person knows that this is both right 
and necessary. Observe that cattle-raising in the West has given 
us the new terms cowboy^ ranch ^ round-up ^ cut-out^ bunch (of cattle) , 
mess loagon, broncho ^ cai/use (an inferior sort of broncho, running 
wild), horse-wrangler^ tenderfoot^ and many others, some of which 
you may at once recall, and all of which are needed. For this 
reason, I ask you to make collections of words likely to be found 
in special vocabularies. In this work, every child should aid his 
classmates, and the teacher will aid all. Conversation at home or 
elsewhere and reading should be of greatest help. 

When studying the vocabulary of words relating to a church, 
you will find very wide differences among yourselves with regard 
to the number of special terms possessed. When this list is 
discussed, the children who attend an Episcopal church may 
perhaps be able to explain certain terms to the rest of the class. 
Thus the words lectern^ reredoSy crozier, are words familiar to many 
choir boys, but, of course, strange to those who have had no 
opportunity to know the objects named. The terms, too, found 
in a prayer-book together make up a vocabulary of church days 
and services mostly unknown to the child who has never used such 
a book. 

In discussing the trade of wagon-making, the country boy 
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will have many advantages over his city cousin. He has seen 
tires set, a spoke mended, axles greased ; he knows shafts, tongue, 
whipple-tree, hub, felloes, and linchpin. But these words carry 
no definite idea to most city-bred children. 

Remember that words alone are a small possession. The 
dictionary definition of any common object is the least desirable 
way — though often a necessary way — to learn the word. To see 
the object first, then to hear its name, and, last, to have many 
associations with that object and name, is the logical method for 
knowing a thing thoroly and well. 

In order to show you how special vocabularies often occur in 
verse or in prose, making word pictures more lifelike, or vivid^ 
I give you here a few illustrations where a vocabulary naturally 
suited to the subject in hand has been appropriately used. 

Work — work — work 
Till the brain begins to swim ; 

Work — work — work 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim ! 

Seam, and gusset, and band. 

Band, and gusset, and seam. 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep 

And sew them on in a dream ! 

From ** The Song ofthf. Shirt,'' by Thomas Hood. 

The muffled drum's sad roll has beat 

The sc^diers' last tattoo ; 
No more on Life's parade shall meet 

That brave and fallen few. 
On Fame's eternal camping-ground 

Their silent tents are spread, 

And Glory guards, with solemn round, 

The bivouac of the dead. 

From ''The Bivouac of the Dead,'* by Theodore 
O'Hara. 
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An hour passed on — the Turk awoke ; 

That bright dream was his last ; 
He woke — to hear his sentries shriek, 
" To arms ! they come ! the Greek ! the Greek ! " 
He woke — to die midst flame, and smoke, 
And shout, and groan, and sabre stroke. 

And death-shots falling thick and fast 

As lightnings from the mountain-cloud ; 

And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 
* 

Bozzaris cheer his band : 
Strike — till the last armed foe expires ; 
Strike — for your altars and your fires ; 
Strike — for the green graves of your sires ; 

God, and your native land ! 

From " Marco Bozzaris,** by FUz-Greene Halleck. 

Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State ! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great ! 
Humanity with all its fears. 
With all the hopes of future years. 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate ! 
We know what Master laid thy keel. 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel. 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope. 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat. 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ! 

From "• The Building of the Ship," by Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow,* 



I Mental: Look thru your readers, observing in every 
selection how the vocabulary is to a certain extent suited to objects, 
places, and persons. 

* Reprinted by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Company, authorized pub- 
lishers of Longfellow's works. 
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II Written: In your wordbooks, list gradually, day by 
day, such words as would probably belong to the vocabularies of 
the following, beginning with those you know most about : 

1 architect 



2 astronomer 

3 ball-player 

4 banker 

5 bee keeper 

6 blacksmith 

7 boat bmlder 

8 bookkeeper 

9 botanist 

10 brakeman 

11 bricklayer (or 

stone mason) 

12 butcher 

13 carpenter 

14 circus-hand 

15 coachman 

16 college student 

17 contractor 

18 cook 

19 dairyman 

20 dentist 

21 dock-hand 

22 dollmaker 

23 dressmaker 

24 druggist 

25 editor 

26 election judge 

27 engineer (or 

electrician) 



28 entomologist 

29 farmer 

30 fireman 

31 fisherman 

32 fruitgrower 

33 furrier 

34 grocer 

35 hardware merchant 

36 harnessmaker 

37 herbgrower 

38 hunter 

39 Indian 

40 insurance agent 

41 janitor of church (or 

sexton) 

42 journalist 

43 kindergartner 

44 lawyer 

45 librarian 

46 lumberman 

47 machinist 

48 market gardener 

49 meat cook 

50 miller 

51 milliner 

52 miner 

53 mineralogist 

54 motorman 

55 newsboy 



56 optician 

57 ornithologist 

58 painter (or paper- 

hanger 

59 pastry cook 

60 photographer 

61 pianist (or organist) 

62 ^poultry fancier 

63 printer and binder 

64 proof reader 

65 ranchman (or cowboy) 

66 sailor 

67 seamstress 

68 shoemaker 

69 soldier 

70 stenographer 

71 suiTcyor 

72 tanner 

73 tax collector 

74 teacher 

75 telegrapher (or tele- 

phone girl, or boy) 

76 trunkmaker 

77 veterinary surgeon 

78 violinist (or player on 

some other instru- 
ment) 

79 wagonmaker ' 

80 weaver 



Note : These lists may be begun singly, several at once, or even all together, 
a word or two being added from day to day, as new knowledge confers special 
terms suited to the different subjects. 
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In making each vocabulary list, try to omit in it as far as is 
possible the terms which would occur in any other. The farmer 
uses so many terms belonging solely to the farm, that one need 
not include in his list those which belong also to the blacksmith or 
to the carpenter. 

III Oral (upon some future date^ duly assigned) : Recount 
to the rest of the class as fully as possible what you would do, or 
would like to do, in case you were some one worker named in the 
above list. Include in this recital all the terms listed under this 
head in your wordbook. 

IV Written: The same. 

V Oral: Name in class, from memory if possible, the vari- 
ous occupations practiced in turn by Robinson Crusoe alone on his 
island. 

Note : See Appendix for notes upon lessons. 



Gamarra is a dainty steed, 

Strong, black, and of a noble breed, 

Full of fire, and full of bone. 

With all his line of fathers known ; 

Fine his nose, his nostrils thin, 

But blown abroad by the pride within ! 

His mane is like a river flowing. 

And his eyes like embers glowing 

In the darkness of the night. 

And his pace as swift as light. 

Look, — how 'round his straining throat 

Grace and shifting beauty float ! 

Sinewy strength is on his reins, 

And the red blood gallops through his veins. 

From »* The Blood Horse" by Bryan Waller Procter 
C* Barry Cornwall "). 



CHAPTER III 

SLANG 

If I should solemnly warn you never to use slang words of 
any kind, «' because they are not proper," I fear you might shrug 
your shoulders and say to yourselves, *'0h, we hear that every 
day"! Perhaps, too, some of you might even say, ** We don't 
like to be < proper'" 1 Hence, I shall try to say something new to 
you on this subject, hoping that this something new will be both 
interesting and easily rememti^red. 

And my first word to you is this : If you will use slang — and 
1 can hardly hope that you will drop the habit instantly upon my 
request — I beg that you will, at the least, avoid (1) coarse, or 
indecent, slang ; (2) silly slang ; and (3) profane slang. In case 
you have any slang term at your command which you are sure 
does not come under any one of these three heads, I, for one, shall 
not greatly blame you if it occasionally slips into your speech. 
But most popular slang — if the truth shall be told — does come 
under one or other of these heads. The largest part of all, in 
origin at least, is coarse and low ; a large poilion of it is silly ; 
and another great part is profane. 

Much of the current slang begins upon the stage of the comic 
theatre. A laughable situation, a practical joke, sometimes a 
coarse song, starts an expression upon a comet-like career. A few 
persons understand its origin and know its allusions. To others 
it is about as meaningless as a word of Greek or of Latin. Never- 
theless, it is passed on, as if it were a choice morsel to the tongue ; 
for in words, as in other things, we are all eager to be in the 
fashion. Soon the word or the phrase will come to have a popular 
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meaning which is quite independent of its origin. Possibly at last 
it creeps into the dictionaries, marked slang; in the next editions it 
may be marked colloquial; in the next it may have no mark at all. 
This has been the history of a small proportion of the respectable 
words of today. Among accepted words of slang origin you will 
find many political terms, such as carpet-bagger ^ filibustering y 
gerrymandering y scalawag^ copperhead. Numerous others not 
political, such, for example, as cowboy and tenderfoot ^ have also 
been accepted. Observe the title of a recent book, <* A Woman 
Tenderfoot," by Mrs. Grace Gallatin Thompson. 

Occasionally the popular slang phrase is born with the witty 
story of a popular speaker; at times it is derived from some 
historical incident ; but most frequently of all it grows out of the 
everyday occupation of some one class of people, either at work 
or at play. For, outside of the three classes of slang which I 
have asked you to avoid absolutely, there is a fourth great class 
called canty which we must still consider. Every large factory, or 
other industry somewhat separated from the rest of the world's 
work, comes to speak a language, or jargon^ which is scarcely 
understood by outsiders. It is full of technical terms ; that is, 
those which belong to the technicy or method of work, peculiar to 
that industry. The term cant is usually applied to language thus 
peculiar to single classes or groups of people. It is likely to 
include many slang terms not used elsewhere. 

The cant of a plumber's shop is as hard for the average person 
to understand as the cant of the game reports found upon the 
pages of our newspapers. Here is an ex;ample of baseball English : 

" In the ninth inning, Underhill, the Princeton pitcher, threw four 
wide balls, and Hildebrand, the best fielder on the team, dropped two 
flies, allowing Yale to score a couple of runs." 

"The game opened in a loose way, with three scores for North- 
western and three for Chicago in the first inning. The next round was a 
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shutout for both sides, but in the third Stagg's men sent out five singles, 
which, with two errors, netted five runs. In the fourth round North- 
western made six hits after two men were out and gleaned four runs as 
the result." 

If you have ever observed Wyandotte fowls closely, you may 
be able to guess the meaning of the italicized cant expressions in 
the following incident : 

As I was sitting under the trees waiting for Phoebe, ... a 
traveling poultry dealer came along and offered to sell me a silver Wyan- 
dotte pullet and cockerel. This was a new breed to me, and I asked the 
price, which proved to be more than I should pay for a hat in Bond Street. 
My indecision as to the purchase was finally banished when the poultry 
man asserted that the fowls had dear open centers all over^ black lacing 
entirely around the white centers^ were free from white edging^ and each 
had a cherry-red eye. This catalogue of charms inflamed my imagina- 
tion, though it gave me no mental picture of a silver Wyandotte fowl, and 
I paid the money while the dealer crammed the chicks, squawking, into 

my five-o'clock-tea basket. 

From " The Diary of a Goose Girl" by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin* 

It is evident that a few of the technical terms used in any 
game or in any industry may be found of general usefulness and be 
adopted into the common speech, without any reference whatever 
to the origin of the phrase. Thus of the expressions, *'Salt it 
down," and *' Rub it in," it is probable that one grew out of the 
common work of packing salt fish for the market, and the other 
from that of curing hams and bacon by rubbing with molasses and 
salt. These expressions are by no means the most elegant to be 
found, but they have no improper associations. They have been * 
used so long and so freely that they have at last perhaps passed 
beyond the domain of slang. Whether they have really crossed 

* Reprinted by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Company, authorized pub- 
lishers of Kate Douglas Wiggin's works. 
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the line or not is a question which you may if you choose look up 
in the newest dictionaries, in order to see what someone else thinks 
upon the subject. 

The word argot is often used in the same sense as cant^ but 
perhaps means more exactly the slang cant which may be found 
scattered through technical cant. All these terms generally imply 
an abuse or a misu.se of the mother tongue. Thieves' cant, 
beggars' cant, and gypsies' cant are dialects that you and I should 
not understand. Thieves' cant, or peddlers^ French^ is classed 
with secret languages, l>ecause it was intentionally made obscure. 
Observe this in the following little story, or part of a story, taken 
from a book with which I hope you are all familiar, '< The Merry 
Adventures of Robin Hood," by Howard Pyle : * 

Four merry beggars were they, and each had slung about his 
neck a little board that rested upon his breast. One board had written 
upon it, "I am blind," another, "I am deaf," another, "I am dumb," 
and the fourth, *'Pity the lame one." But although all these troubles 
written upon the boards seemed so grievous, the four stout fellows sat 
around feasting as merrily as though Cain's wife had never opened the 
pottle that held misfortunes, and let them forth like a cloud of flies to 
pester us. 

The deaf man was the first to hear Robin, for he said, " Hark, 
brothers, I hear some one coming." And the blind man was the firat to 
see him, for he said, '*He is an honest man, brothers, and one of like 
craft to oui*selves." Then the dumb man called to him in a great voice 
and said, " Welcome, brother." . . . 

" Whence comest thou, lad? " asked the Dumb man. . 

"Why," quoth Robin, ''I came this morning from sleeping over- 
night in Sherwood." 

"Is it even so?" asked the Deaf man. "I would not for all the 
money we four are carrying to Lincoln Town sleep one night in Sherwood. 

* Reprinted by permission of the pubUshers, Charles Scrlbner's Sons. 
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If Robin Hood caught one of our trade in his woodlands he would, 
methinks, clip his ears." 

" Methinks, he would, too," quoth Robin, laughing. '*But what 
money is this that ye speak of? " 

Then up spake the Lame man: " Our king, Peter of York," said 
he, '' hath sent us to Lincoln with those moneys that " — 

'' Stay, brother Hodge," quoth the Blind man, breaking into the 
talk; "I would not doubt our brother here, but bear in mind we know 
him not. What art thou, brother? Upright-man, Jurk-man, Clapper- 
dudgeon, Dommerer, or Abram-man ? " 

At these words Robin looked from one man to the other with mouth 
agape. " Truly," quoth he, "I trust I am an upright man, at least, I 
strive to be ; but I know not what thou meanest by such jargon, brother. 
It were much more seemly, methinks, if yon Dumb man, who hath a sweet 
voice, would give us a song." 

At these words a silence fell on all, and after awhile the Blind man 
spoke again. Quoth he, " Thou dost surely jest when thou sayest that 
thou dost not understand such words. Answer me this : Hast thou ever 
fibbed a chouse quarrons in the Rome pad for the loure in his bung ? " 
[i. e., in old beggars' cant, "beaten a man or gallant upon the highway 
for the money in his purse." — Dakkar's " EngUsh Villainies."] 

'' Now out upon it," quoth Robin Hood, testily ; *' an ye make sport 
of me by pattering such gibberish, it will be ill for you all, I tell you. I 
have the best part of a mind to crack the heads of all four of you." . . . 

That greatest writer of English, William Shakspere, often put 
slang into the mouths of his uneducated characters, but never of 
those who were born to better things. Much of the slang of that 
day is not understood now and has gone wholly out of use. Some 
of it has lived and is still often heard. But it is certainly 
no defence of a slang word to say that it occurs in some author. 
Shakspere showed us people as he saw them, and his real teach- 
ings point always in the right way. He shows us things to avoid 
as well as to desire. 
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You can readily see that most slang must die sooner or later 
of its own weakness. Having not the seed of life, it can not long 
survive* Every adult of today has seen a long succession of silly 
and vulgar slang terms start up and flourish like Jonah's gourd, 
and then die away just as quickly. Most of them can not even be 
found embalmed among the leaves of dictionaries of slang. They 
were not even worthy of being at last marked dead. This is fortu- 
nate for the welfare of our dear mother tongue ; for neither you 
nor I would wish to see worse words take the place of good ones. 

There are at least two sufficient reasons for your not using the 
new slang expressions which you hear flying about, especially 
those which you do not fully understand. The first reason lies in 
this fact : there is at least a possibility that the phrase contains 
some low or vulgar reference which would banish it at once, were 
its history known. The second reason is so important that I am 
tempted to write it for you in capital letters. It is this : If you 
use slang freely y it is because you think in slang also; hence at those 
times and places where you wish to speak elegantly, or at least 
politely, you will suddenly find yourself dumb for lack of proper 
words wherein to clothe your thoughts. The slang expressions 
alone will come quickly at your call, while their proper equivalents 
will elude your grasp. You will stammer and blush, and feel, oh, 
so foolish, and perhaps you will choke and shift from one foot to 
the other and appear to yourself and to other people quite awkward 
and stupid — and this altho, in fact, you are usually neither the 
one nor the other. 

To be able to say the right word at the right time and place is 
one great end of education ; but the free user of slang will be long 
in reaching this end. For the slang habit can not be put on and 
put off as a^ garment when we will. It can not even be suddenly 
laid aside forever as we do soiled or worn-out clothing. It cripples 
the power of speech. It is as if one should hobble around on 
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cratches with legs tied tightly up, until the muscles of his legs be- 
come useless, or atrophied. At last, when he attempts to walk 
unsuppoi*ted, his legs refuse to bear him up, and he falls flounder- 
ing in an awkward heap. 

The habit of swearing is one form of the slang habit, and 
certainly its worst form. I should prefer not to say much to you 
about this form of slang, because, aside from its irreverence, it is 
too foolish a thing to deserve long discussion. Its use grows out 
of our natural tendency to make what we say as emphatic as we 
possibly can. But the boy who has no better language than that 
of oaths with which to emphasize his ideas is not likely to have 
ideas that are worth emphasizing. Certainly, the teaching of any 
language book is thrown away upon the child who keeps on in a 
habit of profanity after he once understands the real uses of words. 
Since words are for Use (1) in thinking, and (2) in expressing 
thought, surely the thinking of the profane person is a wretched 
sort of thing. In fact, swearing is less wise than is the joyous 
barking of a dog, tho the dog may not be thinking at all. Of one 
thing you may be quite sure : people who do much swearing do not 
probably do much thinking, for the two things do not go well 
together ; and for my own part, I should advise any boy who has 
begun the habit of profane speech to take to barking instead. It 
would show just as much wisdom, and would be a great deal 
pleasanter for his audience. 

America — to her shame be it said — is the most profane 
country in the world. A London manufacturer, American by birth 
and long a resident in the United States, says that in his thirty 
years' life in London he has yet to hear the first oath from any one 
of his numerous workmen. Possibly this is an unusual experience ; 
but it is true that one may spend a summer in England and never 
hear an oath, unless from some irreverent American tourist. 

Remember, as an absolute truth, that every oath used makes 
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one more likely to form the swearing habit. Remember, too, that 
the profane person shows a low order of mind. He is either too 
lazy to use good language ; or, he has no good language to use ; or, 
he has no thoughts worthy of good language ; or, he is wilfully 
irreverent and disrespectful to the religious ideas of the best people 
of every land upon earth. Put it upon any basis you will, and 
you must either pity or despise the poor creature who lacks either 
words, or thoughts, or reverence, or all three. Hence, a boy who 
freely interlards his speech with oaths should be considered morally 
or mentally diseased, and should be avoided until he is cured of 
this filthy and contagious sickness. 

EXERCISES 

I Oral and Mental: (1) Find in the passage quoted from 
*< Robin Hood " an example of allusion^ which relates to an ancient 
legend. (2) Find in your school library, if possible, another 
version of this legend under the title *< Pandora." (3) Look up 
in your school copy of Longfellow's poems ** The Masque of Pan- 
dora" and read in Part VHihe ** Chorus of Drearas from the Gate 
of Horn.'' 

n Oral: Determine by class discussion (1) whether the 
name nixy^ given by postmen to a letter that fails to find the 
person addressed, is a word fitted to pass from post office cant into 
accepted common use ; (2) whether a better name can be suggested 
in your class ; (3) whether the word cod used by delivery boys for 
packages sent *'C. G. D." (collect on delivery) is a useful and 
desirable term for naming such packages ; (4) whether it should 
be confined to this cant use. Do you see that cant is necessary in 
special occupations ? 

in Suggested Oral: (1) Read aloud in class printed 
reports of games of baseball, football, tennis, or golf, explaining 
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any technical terms used therein. (2) Try to decide by discussion 
and vote whether any of these technical phrases are needed' in 
everyday speech, as applied outside the games. 

IV Suggested Oral: (1) Discussion in class of current 
popular slang phrases which are clearly neither coarse nor profane, 
and which are in actual use by the pupils or the teacher ; (2) votes 
taken upon these, one by one, a« to the desirability or otherwise 
of incorporating them into accepted speech. 

V Optional Written: (1) Slowly, day by day, for a few 
months, list in your wordbooks the popular slang phrases which 
you hear, with the exact meaning of each, giving your own 
opinion as to the value and character of the same. (2) On a 
separate page, list also all such expressions observed in your 
general reading, citing the author, chapter, and page where each 
occurs. 

VI Mental: Can you think of any good reason for your 
own use of such words as you judge not worthy of a place in the 
dictionary? Do you admire the constant use of slang phrases? 
If you have the slang habit, will you not try to overcome it at 
once ? 



Oh, for a Booke 

Oh, for a booke and a shadie nooke, 

Eyther in-a-doore or out ; 
With the green leaves whispering over hede. 

Or the streete cryes all about. 
Where I male reade all at my ease 

Both of the newe and olde ; 
For a jolly goode booke wherein to looke 

Is better to me than golde. 

Old English Song. 



CHAPTER IV 
COLLOQUIALISMS 

You will find that the English of the best-written books 
differs a good deal from English which you use in conversation. 
For example, you use freely in your everyday talk many contrac- 
tions which would strike you unpleasantly if heard in a sermon, in 
a lecture, or in a poem. You may, if you choose, divide roughly 
into two classes all the language you hear: (1) literary English, 
or that found in the best-written books ; (2) colloquial English, such 
as is employed in conversation. The greater part of all colloquial 
English is often called also vulgar y or common^ English (from the 
Latin word vulgusy a crowd). Observe that vulgar^ as here used, 
does not necessarily mean improper, or indecent, altho it may 
include much that is of that character : it means common to the 
masses J who are not highly educated, and hence are somewhat 
ignorant as to niceties of speech. 

Colloquial means conversational. A colloquialism is an expres- 
sion allowable in conversation, but regarded as inelegant in formal 
speech. We could not get along without a large body of colloquial 
English, and most educated persons use English in two quite 
different ways, the one dignified, and the other colloquial and 
informal. You will observe that there is a vast difference between 
slang and colloquialisms. All slang is, of course, colloquial; but 
colloquialisms are not always slang. Your letters to your friends 
will read all the better if they are couched in vigorous colloquial 
English. In sermons, however, and in noble poetry, we usually 
prefer not to have even a hint of the colloquial. 

There is a vigor .and life in the colloquial never attained else- 

24 
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where. The common proverbj '< Never put off till tomorrow 
what you can do today," becomes weak and ineffective when it is 
written ** Never delay to another time what you can do at present." 
Here, the words in some way fail to convince us of any real need 
for promptness. Delay is a literary or learned word, vrh\\Q put off 
is homely and colloquial. In the following proverbs, note the 
vigorous style given by colloquial language : 

Fair words butter no parsnips. 

Birds of a feather flock together. 

Brag is a good dog, but Holdfast is a better. 

Don 't count your chickens before they are hatched. 

Enough is as good as a feast. 

Everybody's business is nobody's business. 

A barking dog seldom bites. 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

A friend in need is a friend indeed. 

All is not gold that gUtters. 

A living dog is better than a dead lion. 

A penny saved is a penny earned. 

A stitch in time saves nine. 

Haste makes waste, and waste makes want. 

He that fights and runs away may live to fight another day. 

He that goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing. 

Hunger is the best sauce. 

He that knows not how to hold his tongue knows not how to talk. 

If wishes were horses, beggars would ride. 

It is a long lane that has no turning. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. 

Keep thy shop and thy shop will keep thee. 

One man's meat is another man's poison. 

Note also the following Scotch proverbs : 

Birth's good ; but breeding's better. 
A gude word is as soon said as an ill. 
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He is worth no weal that can bide no woe. 

A dog winna growl if ye fell him wi' a bone. 

Be the same thing that ye would be called. 

He that winna when he may, shanna when he wad. 

Fair words break never a bone, foul words many a one. 

It is not always easy to translate concise proverbial expres- 
sions into learned language. The two first proverbs given might 
be explained as follows i 

Mere promises render no pecuniary assistance. 

Persons of like tastes and habits are likely to be found amid similar 
surroundings. 

Do you not feel at once the greater force of the vigorous colloquial 
form? 

There is in folklore a very large body of weather proverbs 
which contain great interest ; and there are others referring to 
ancient superstitions, as ** When the butter won't come put a 
penny in the churn." 

Here are a few old-time weather proverbs : 

A good deal of rain on Easter Day 

Gives a crop of good grass, but little good hay. 

When round the moon there is a trough, 
The weather will be cold and rough. 

Evening red and morning gray 
Will set the traveler on his way. 

Mackerel scales and mares* tails 
Make lofty ships carry low sails. 

Mackerel sky, mackerel sky, 
Never long wet, never long dry. 

When the fog goes up the hill, 
The rain comes down by the mill. 
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If it rains before seven, 
It will clear before eleven. 

Rainbow in the morning, 
Shepherds take warning. 

Rainbow at night, 
Shepherds' delight. 

When the donkey blows his horn, 

*T is time to house your hay and com. 

When the peacock loudly bawls, 
Soon we *11 have both rain and squalls. 

When the wind is in tlie west. 
The weather is at its best. 

Wind in the east, 

Neither good for man nor beast. 

Our many homely but forceful proverbs have filled a real 
want in the speech of the race ; and they have kept alive for us 
many old-time expressions which might otherwise have disap- 
peared. 

A newly coined word or expression is called a neologism^ or 
new word or phrase, so long as its foothold in the language is at all 
insecure. There was formerly much prejudice against newly 
coined words. About one hundred fifty years ago, Alexander 
Pope gave this famous rule : 

In words as fashions the same rule will hold. 
Alike fantastic if too new or old, 
Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 

If Pope had dreamed that the dictionary of his day, with 
forty-five thousand words, was to give place gradually to others 
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numbering three hundred thousand words, he might not have 
offered this famous bit of advice. It is famous, because long 
accepted as wisdom ; and textbooks in rhetoric formerly quoted 
these lines in solemn warning against using new words. But we 
now pay small heed to Pope's rule. For, we must constantly use 
new words, and we should never lay aside the beautiful old words 
used in our early literature. Some day, you will read William 
Morris with delight, and you will be glad that he revived scores of 
useful words which the fashion of his day had thrown aside. 
Eugene Field, too, has several charming poems in which the many 
old-fashioned, or archaic^ words give a delightfully quaint flavor. 
Neither old age on the one hand nor perfect newness on the other 
is alone sufficient to commend a word to use. 

Remember that dictionaries do not pretend to decide what 
words will remain in good repute fifty years hence. . The use of 
the thousands of children now in our schools will have chief influ- 
ence in determining what their own grandchildren shall call good 
English. Is it not possible that their speech may exceed your 
own in beauty, force, and clearness, because you shall have gone 
thru life using continually pure, strong, and noble English? 

EXERCISES 

I Mental and Written: 1 Find out from conversation or 
by dictionary reference the original full forms and meaning of the 
following recognized colloquialisms, listing the two forms in parallel 
columns in your wordbooks : * 

bate cad confab fence hack 

blues, the cat coon fib hoax 



bus 


chap 


cute 


gill 


hypo 


cab 


cit 


cycle 


gin 


jilt 



* For additional words, see Greenough and Kibtredge's ** Words and Their 
Ways in English Speech." 
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kilo 


per cent 


phiz 


size 


squire 


miss 


pert 


pose 


smalls 


sweets 


mob 


piano 


possum 


special 


typo 


on tick 


pike 


quinsy 


specs 


van 


pad 


phone 


rickshaw 


sport 


zoo 



2 Do you think of the full form of bobolink^ when using this 
word ? From what has the name probably been abbreviated ? 

II Mental : Look thru your readers and observe with care 
all selections containing colloquial language. 

III Oral: List and name in class all the strongest terms 
which you are in the habit of using to express (1) approval and 
admiration ; (2) disapproval and disgust. 

IV Written : The same ; including any similar terms ob- 
served in your reading, and any learned thru conversation with 
your parents, or other persons. 

V Oraly and then Written : Use as appropriately as possible 
in a single short sentence each one of the words you have listed in 
Exercise IV. 

VI Mental: Consider whether it is a good use of words to 
say ''nice" or ''lovely" for everything that pleases you, and 
" honid" or " mean" for everything .that displeases. Does this 
show a good command of language, or the reverse? 

VII Mental: Study the following sentence and decide 
whether it is itself a good illustration of the thought it states : 

"In one and the same author, we often find marked preciosity of 
phrase, cheek by jowl with the baldest colloquialism." 

If you cut this sentence in two after the word phrase^ does the 
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first part well illustrate the learned style, and is the second part an 
equally good example of the colloquial ? 

VIII Mental: Which of the following names for the same 
object do you personally prefer and endorse : bicycle, cycle, 
machine, wheel, bike? 

IX Suggested Mental^ or Oral, or Written: Put into formal 
statements, without using colloquial language, each of the proverbs 
quoted in this chapter. 

X Suggested Written and Oral: List and report in class 
all the colloquial proverbs you can find which are not quoted in 
this chapter. Later, write in your wordbooks these and others 
reported in class. 

XI Suggested Mental: Try to give an equivalent in formal 
English for each of the truths stated in the homely proverbs you 
have listed. 

XII Suggested Oral or Mental: Explain, one after another, 
by giving one or more illustrations, or in any other way you 
choose, every proverb thus listed, thereby proving its truth. 

XIII Written: Prove by illustrations from your own 
experience or observations the wisdom of some one colloquial 
proverb. 

XIV Suggested Oral: If convenient, read aloud in class 
*<The Dialogue with the Gout," and also '« Father Abraham's 
Speech," both by Benjjamin Franklin. 



CHAPTER V 
IDIOM 

Because you were born to speak English, you are using 
constantly the English idiom ^ or manner of speech. Hence, you 
should understand English idiom as a whole, which makes English 
different from all other languages ; and you need further to under- 
stand countless single idioms, of which our speech, like every 
other, is full. 

English idiom is marked chiefly by the fact that for the expres- 
sion of thought it depends upon word-order. Our simple and 
beautiful language has thrown away the countless little endings 
which still make much trouble to such German and Russian chil- 
dren as learn to speak correctly. When I tell you that the short 
word had has taken the place of fifteen older forms, some of them 
twelve letters long,* you must see instantly what an advantage our 
English now has over its earlier form. We have lost nothing ; for 
our little had does its heavy work without complaint ; and we have 
gained immensely in the ease and simplicity of speaking and 
writing. 

You can have no better illustration of what is meant by 
special idioms than by observing the varying forms employed in 
different languages in order to express a courteous greeting when 
people meet. The idea is the same everywhere, to convey 
a polite salutation, with or without inquiry for the welfare of 
another. Here are the idioms that we find most often used in 
certain countries : 

*See ** Words and Their Ways in English Speech," by Greenough and 
Kittredge, pages 183-184. 
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America and England . . How do you do? 

France How do you carry yourself? 

Germany How find you yourself? 

Holland How do you fare? 

Italy How do you stand ? 

Norway Thanks for last meeting ! 

Russia Be well! 

Spain, Portugal, and Brazil . Good day ! 

Mexico May you be well now ! 

China Have you eaten your rice ? 

India Peace! 

Persia Peace be unto you ! 

Syria May you be happy ! 

Parts of Africa .... May you prosper till all your 

hair is gray ! 

All this, as someone has pleasantly said, amounts to but one 
thing, that ** Good-morning's good-morning the whole world 
around." 

Idioms are frequently short-cuts in speech, everywhere under- 
stood, and passing as freely, without question or comment, as do 
the dimes, nickels, and cents of our currency. In fact, idioms 
may be said to make up the greater part of the " small change " of 
conversation. 

Because colloquial language is sure to be highly idiomatic, 
it is especially puzzling to the student of languages. Out of 
our many proverbs and fables there has grown a great body of 
idiomatic expressions which are the special despair of foreign- 
ers. These have crept into the very heart of our speech, and 
it is well to understand them as fully as possible. Many of 
these are merely the ghosts of old stories, now, unhappily, 
lost to the memory of man. Over these, wise scholars often 
lay their heads together, and puzzle away patiently, quite de- 
lighted if so be that they occasionally dig up the original story 
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or fact which gave rise to a puzzling idiom. Here are a few 
such expressions : 

A chip of the old block. Not worth a pin. 

At sixes and sevens. Robin Hood's choice. 

By fits and starts. To follow one's nose. 

Through thick and thin. To have a finger in the pie. 

To beat about the bush. To hit the nail on the head. 

To break the ice. To kill two birds with one stone. 

To buy a pig in a poke. To take a bee-line. 

Hobson's choice. To make a spoon, or spoil a horn. 

Like father, like son. To talk shop. 

Many of these sayings are their own explanation. Thus 
you could guess that "Robin Hood's choice" and "Hobson's 
choice" each means "This,^ or nothing," hence, no choice at all. 
And after you know that horn spoons were once common, you can 
also guess at the meaning of the last but one. 

If you conclude that these expressions are now really useful 
and necessary short-cuts in speech, or English idioms, you will 
perhaps also understand that many useful idioms may have grown 
out of slang. This is a large and interesting subject, about which 
I trust you will keep on thinking as long as you live. It is so 
large a subject that university professors never get thru studying 
it ; yet it is not too large for you to begin to think about now. 

If you will observe this Latin sentence, you will understand 
somewhat how English differs from languages which are called 
inflected: 

OaUia est omnis divisa in partes tres. 

This sentence, turned into English word for word as it stands, 
would read thus : 

Gaul (OaUia) is (est) all (omnis) divided (divisa) into (in) parts 
(partes) three (tres). 
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Now this sentence might also be written. 

In partes tres omnis GfaUia divisa estj 
or 

In partes tres dhnsa est omnis OaUia^ 

or in any other order, and still every student of Latin would 
translate it into English in exactly the same words and exactly the 
same order, thus : 

AU Gaul is divided into three parts. 

But if in English we should say, 

Gaul is all divided into parts three, 
or 

Into parts three all Gaul divided is, 
or 

Into parts three divided is all Gaul, 

we should not be speaking according to English idiom, and hence 
we should not be readily understood. 

In certain other cases, to follow the Latin order might make 
our statements untrue to fact. For example, the Romans might 
say, 

Brutus Ccesarem occidit, 
or 

Ccesarem Brutus occidit, 

and everyone would at once understand that it was Brutus who 
killed Csesar. But English does not say, " Csesar Brutus killed ; " 
for it makes all the difference of the facts in the case whether ' 
Brutus killed CaBsar or Caesar killed Brutus. From this, you see 
at once the importance of our observing English idiom in regard 
to word-order. In fact, an English manner of talking modeled 
closely after the Latin would be simply nonsense. Neither could 
you, if you would, make good English after a German or a 
French pattern, altho you may notice that foreign-born citizens 
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often try to do so when first learning our tongue. This is well 
shown in the following extract, which tells how a German girl tried 
to carry the idioms of German into her English speech. The pas- 
sage is taken from a book which girls will be sure to enjoy, 
" Marion's Experiences, or School Days in Germany."* 

Ida commenced : 

" Go you on the street today afternoon, Marion? " 

"That is not right — you must say, 'Are you going on the street 
this afternoon ? ' " 

' ' Why say you not, ' Go you ' ? I know never when I shall say, 
* Gro you,' ' Do you go,' or ' Are you going.' " 

"In all cases Uke this, you must say, ' Are you going.' Now say, 
'Are you going to school,' 'Are you going to church,' 'Are you going 
home.' " 

Ida not only said those sentences, but she wrote them, and then said : 
"You did not answer me; are you going on the street today after- 
noon ? " 

"You must say this afternoon ! " 

" But we oftener say, ' heute nachmittag ' [today afternoon], instead 
of ' diesen nachmittag ' [this afternoon] ! " 

" The English never do, and if you want to talk English as the Eng- 
lish do, you must be content to say this afternoon, this morning, this 

forenoon." 

« 

" Good ! are you going on the street this afternoon? " 

"Yes, but instead of commencing the sentence with 'Good,' we 
should have said ' Well.' " 

" Well ! I shall never English learn." 

"You certainly will not if you talk so much. ... I wish you 
could understand that one sentence well learned is better than talking 
continually. . . . You ought to learn by heart the sentences in your 
grammar." 

" Oh, that is too heavy ! " 

* By Lacy A. HiU. FabUshed by the Educational FubUshing Compaoj. 
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^^ Now Ida, write fifteen times, * Oh, that is too difficult' This is a 
case where ^ schwer ' means difflcuU. I do not want to be cross with you, 
bat I am fast losing all patience. You must write your sentences as I did 
when I was learning German ; if you do not take pains with yourself, all 
my teaching will be of no avail." 

It is most desirable that yoa use forcible, idiomatic English, 
and this will tend to make your language terse^ or compact, saying 
much in few words. But there is no fixed boundary between 
accepted idiom and the most barbarous slang, which is tiying to 
become new idiom. Hence, you are here called upon to exercise 
all the good taste at your command. Not to be bookish nor over- 
literary, on the one hand, and not to be slangy nor coarse, on the 
other, is the way of wisdom. Here, as in every path of life, I 
urge you to follow the advice Apollo gave his son Pha'eton, when 
the boy would fain drive his father's sun-chariot, — ^^ Seek the 
middle course.*' I shall hope that you will heed this advice better 
than did the unlucky Phaeton. 

EXERCISES 

I Oral: Discuss in class the meaning of each proverbial 
expression quoted in the body of this chapter, and try to use each 
in a complete and appropriate sentence. 

II Oralf and later Written: Expand the following idio- 
matic expressions into full proverbs, learning the complete form, 
if need be, by conversation with older persons : 

A fool and his money — Give a thief rope enough — 

A rolling stone — Never too late — 

As the twig is bent — Out of the frying-pan — 

All work and no play — Penny wise — 

Birds of a feather — The early bird — 

There 's many a slip — When the cat 's away — 
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HI JSugnested Oral: Discuss in class all examples of native 
and of foreign idioms which may be suggested by yourselves or by 
your teacher. 

rV Oral: Explain what is meant by the idiomatic phrase in 
each of the following sentences : 

I am nice and warm now. We were nicely beaien. 

Be sure you are good aivd ready ; or He was finely cJieated, 

Be sure you get a good ready. It is fine and wet. 

' You '11 be good and sorry. I like it ever so much. 



Where Lies the Land 



Where lies the land to which the ship would go? 
Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 
And where the land she travels from? Away, 
Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 

On sunny noons upon the deck's smooth face. 
Linked arm in arm, how pleasant here to pace ! 
Or o'er the stem reclining, watch below 
The foaming wake far widening as we go. 

On stormy nights, when wild Noilhwesters rave. 
How proud a thing to fight with wind and wave ! 
The dripping sailor on the reeling mast 
Exults to bear, and scorns to wish it past. 

Where lies the land to which the ship would go? 

Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 

And where the land she travels from ? Away, 

Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 

Arthur Hugh Clough 



CHAPTER VI 
PROVINCIALISMS AND DIALECT 

Colloquial English often comes to be full of the peculiarities 
found in some one place or among some one class of people. It 
may then be called a dialect. Dialect is merely the idiom of an 
entire class or locality. Dialects are as many and as varied as are 
plants, and the British Empire alone has over two hundred 
languages and dialects. Every literary language was once a 
dialect, which, for some reason or other, had a better chance to 
live and grow than did the other dialects around it. Even our 
own English was once merely one among a great group of 
Germanic dialects. So, also, French, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Italian were at first Latin, or Roman, dialects. For this reason, 
they are now called Romance tongues. They are much alike, too, 
as you might expect, being all children of the same mother tongue. 

The Scottish speech is a strong, vigorous, and racy dialect of 
English, which you will surely love when you know it well. The 
Irish dialect, or *' brogue," is the result of combining seventeenth- 
century English with old Irish. The English which was brought 
to America at about the same time had a better chance to remain 
pure and unchanged than did the English which went to Ireland. 
In fact, we know now that American English contains many good 
old words which have been lost out of the English of England. 

Every dialect is made up of countless provincialisms, A 
provincialism is an expression peculiar to some one place, or 
province. The use of just one provincialism often tells where the 
person using it was born and bred. Even children may at once 
recognize the Irish and the negro dialects, as well as others less 

88 
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singular. The person who uses provincialisms or dialect may be 
wholly unaware of this fact. There is a good story of two Scots 
which is in point here : 

These men were Canadians. They had emigrated from the land of 
kail at about the same time. They used to meet once or twice a year, 
and talk about home. One day the first asked the second how long he 
had been in Canada. 

*' About sax years," was the reply. 

"Hoot, mon," exclaimed the first. Then, in a patronizing voice : 
*' Why hae ye na lost yer accent, like mysel ' ? " 

The use of provincialisms is, of course, most marked in the 
wholly uneducated, who have no knowledge of literary English. 
No educated person will use a provincialism intentionally, for such 
use always betrays ignorance greater or less in degree. Even in 
our everyday speech, we all wish to know and to observe the best 
customs. 

In a sketch of Thomas H. Benton, by his daughter, Mrs. 
Jessie Benton Fremont, the following little story is told of a 
French Bishop of St. Louis at about the time of the purchase 
of Louisiana : 

It was a point of honor among the older French not to learn English ; 
but the Bishop needed to acquire fluent English for all uses and for use 
from the pulpit especially. To force himself into familiar practice, he 
secluded himself for a while with the family of an American farmer, 
where he would hear no French. Soon he had gained enough to announce 
a sermon in English. Mr. Benton was present, and his feelings can be 
imagined when the polished, refined Bishop said: "My friends, I am 
right-down glad to see such a smart chance of folks here today." 

The manner of pronouncing certain vowel sounds sometimes 
betrays one's native place. The Deacon, in Holmes' ** Wonderful 
* One-Hoss Shay,'" pronounced now as if spelled naow. To one 
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accustomed only to literary English, this Yankee dialect sounds 
almost like a foreign tongue. New York, Ohio, Tennessee, and 
Louisiana afford examples of states which often have widely 
differing pronunciations of the same words. For instance, the 
letter r after a vowel, as in far^ is not sounded in New York nor 
in some other places ; and the Tennesseean pronounces pin almost 
exactly as the Ohioan. pronounces pen and nearly as the New 
Yorker pronounces pan. Ah becomes awe to the Southerner, 
and nearly eh to the New Yorker. 

The dictionaries must have key-words as guide ; but when 
a person mispronounces the key-word, he will mispronounce all 
other words of the same class. This accounts for considemble 
growth in dialectic differences. 

While you will do well to avoid slang and all provincialisms, 
you should still aim to use vigorous, idiomatic, colloquial English. 
If you ** talk like a book," your friends will be likely to find you 
tiresome, and may think you affected. Short words are preferable 
to long ones, when equally fitted to express the thought. 

I should like to give you, right here, a dozen pages filled 
solely with delightful examples of dialect ; but I must content 
myself with three or four passages, leaving you to make a collection 
of such selections in a scrapbook, for yourself or for your school. 

I love to start out arter nighfs begun, 
An' all the chores about the farm are done, 
The critters milked an' foddered, gates shet fast, 
Tools cleaned aginst to-morrer, supper past, 
An' Nancy damin' by her ker'sene lamp, — 
I love, I say, to start upon a tramp, 
To shake the kinkles out o' back an' legs. 
An' kind o' rack my life off from the dregs 
That's apt to settle in the buttery-hutch 
Of folks thet f oiler in one rut too much; 
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Hard work is good an* wholesome, past all doubt ; 
But 't ain't so, ef the mind gits tuckered out. 
Now, bein' bom in Middlesex, you know 
There's certain spots where I like best to go ; 
The Concord road, for instance (I, for one. 
Most gin'lly oilers call it John BulVs Run)^ 
The field o' Lexin'ton where England tried 
The fastest colors thet she ever dyed. 
An' Concord Bridge, thet Davis, when he came. 
Found was the bee-line track to heaven an' fame, 
Ez all roads be by natur' , ef your soul 
Don't sneak thru shun-pikes so's to save the toll. 

From *' The Biglovo Papers" by James Russell 
Lowell,* 

Go TER Sleep, Li'l Honey f 

Honey, li'l honey, 

Wid de eyes so sweet en sunny. 
You thinkin' , ez I tuck you up in bed, 

'Bout de Chris'mus country sweet, 

Wid de gold en silver street. 
En de ninnin' er de reindeer on de shed. 

"Is dey comin' right away? 
Is it long ter Chris'mus day ? " 
You say in', whilst de evenin' shadders creep ; 
But it 's comin' right along, 
En de sleigh bells sing a song : — 
*' Go ter sleep, li'l honey, go ter sleep ! " 

Honey, li'l honey, 

Ef a worl' er love wuz money, 

* Reprinted by permission of Houghton, Mifilin & Company, authorized pub- 
lishers of Lowell's works. 

t Reprinted by permission. 
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You reckon dat you *d ever wake ter weep? 

You' d have de mostes' gold — 

All yo' rosy arms could hold, — 
Go ter sleep, li'l honey, go ter sleep 1 

From the MlarUa ConstUuHon. 

Song 

What did ye do, and what did ye saay, 

Wi' the wild white rose, an' the woodbine sa gaay. 

An' the midders all mow'd, an' the sky sa blue — 

What did ye saay, and what did ye do. 

When ye thowt there were nawbody watchin' o' you. 

And you an' your Sally was forkin' the haay. 

At the end of the daily. 

For the last load hoam ? 

What did we do, and what did we saay, 
Wi' the briar sa green, an' the wilier sa graay, 
An' the midders all mow'd, an' the sky sa blue — 
Do ye think I be gawin' to tell it to you. 
What we mowt saay, and what we mowt do. 
When me an' my Sally was forkin' the haay, 

At the end of the daay. 

For the last load hoam? 

But what did ye saay, and what did ye do, 
Wi' the butterflies out, and the swallers at plaay. 
An' the midders all mow'd, an' the sky sa blue? 
Why, coom then, owd feller, I'll tell it to you ; 
For me an' my Sally we swear'd to be true. 
To be true to each other, let 'appen what maay, 

Till the end of the daay, 

And the last loM hoam. 

From «' The Promise of May" by Alfred Lord 
Tennyson. 
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EXERCISES 

1 Mental and Oral: 1 Study the dictionary definitions of 
the following words, trying to master the shades of difference 
in meaning: slang , cant^ jargon^ argot; colloquialism^ provincial' 
ism, localism; patois, lingo , dialect; gibberish; idiom; vernacular. 
Which of these words is most nearly equivalent to <*our mother 
tongue"? 2 Discussion in class of the results obtained from !• 

II Mental and Oral: 1 Give a literary English word 
for each provincialism found in the extract quoted from Lowell's 
<* Biglow Papers." 

2 What sort of man would he be who should use a public 
road until he nears the tollgate, and should then sneak around a 
shun-pike, or byroad, to get rid of paying the toll? 

III 9ral: Give the correct spelling and pronunciation for 
the literary form of the following provincialisms : 



agin 


ellum 


her'n 


nuther 


sez 


ain't 


et 


his'n 


our'n 


sofy 


coz 


ez 


idee 


perlite 


tech 


crick 


fur 


jes' 


piney 


thrash 


critters 


fushy 


jist 


popple 


wal 


drownded 


git 


larn 


sass 


wuz 


ef 


hain't 


lay lock 


sech 


your'n 



IV Written and Oral: List and name in class any provin- 
cialism or localism you have noticed in real life, giving with 
each the correct form. Seek help here by inquiry from older 
friends. 

V Suggested Mental: Read O. W. Holmes' << Wonderful 
< One-Hoss Shay,'" observing every word which shows in spelling 
or in pronunciation that the author meant to mark it as a pro- 
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vincialism. For example : ellum is a provincialism for elm ; / dew 
vunij for / do vow. 

VI Oral: If possible, make enough typewritten copies of 
Tennyson's *' Owd KoH" for use in class, and read the thrilling 
story aloud together, discussing any obscure expressions. 

VII Oral: The same of Sidney and Clifford Lanier's poem 
in negro dialect, «' The Power of Prayer; or The First Steamboat 
Up the Alabama." 

Vin Suggested Oral: 1 A review in which the Scottish 
dialect poems in Book One of ''Everyday English" shall be read 
aloud in class, with the addition of any others in the same dialect. 

2 As many dialect programs as time permits, a day being 
given to each, with previous assignment of the special dialect to 
be considered. 

3 A program of short dialect poems, stories, and anecdotes 
read by the teacher to the class, the latter guessing approximately 
the locality of each as it is read. 

4 A miscellaneous dialect program, assigned to some future 
date, wherein each pupil shall give a short dialect reading or 
recitation, as many dialects as possible to be included. 

IX A Suggested Study in Dialect: I give you here a 
charming poem in Lancashire dialect, which pictures a peasant 
father welcoming his fourth baby boy to their humble home and 
scanty fare. Read each stanza aloud very slowly, over and over 
again, until its meaning has grown quite clear in your mind, 
and until you do not need to translate its words into your own 
idioms. 
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Welcome, Bonny Bbid! 

Tha 'rt welcome, little bonny brid. 

But should n't ha' come just when tha did ; 

Toimes are bad. 
We 're short o' pobbies for eawr Joe, 
But that, of course, tha did n't know. 

Did ta, lad? 

Aw 've often yeard mi f eyther tell, 
'At when aw coom i' th' world misel 

Trade wur slack ; 
An' neaw it 's hard wark pooin' throo — 
But aw munno fear thee ; iv aw do 

Tha'll go back. 

Cheer up ! these toimes 'ull awter soon ; 
Aw 'm beawn to beigh another spoon — 

One for thee ; 
An' as tha's sich a pratty face, 
Aw '11 let thee have eawr Charley's place 

On mi knee. 

God bless thee, love, aw 'm fain tha 'rt come. 
Just try an' mak thisel awhoam : 

What ar 't co'd ? 
Tha 'rt loike thi mother to a tee. 
But tha's thi feyther's nose, aw see. 

Well, aw 'm blowed ! 

Come, come, tha need n't look so shy. 
Aw am no' blackin' thee, not I ; 

Settle deawn. 
An' take this haup'ney for thisel', 
There 's lots o' sugar-sticks to sell 

Deawn i' th' teawn. 
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Aw know when forst aw coom to th' leet 
Aw 're fond o' owt 'at tasted sweet ; 

Tha '11 be th' same. 
But come, tha *s never towd thi dad 
What he 's to co thi yet, mi lad — 

What 's thi name ? 

Hush ! hush ! tha munno cry this way, 
But get this sope o' cinder tay 

While it 's warm ; 
Mi mother us'd to give it me, 
When aw wur sich a lad as thee. 

In her arm. 

Hush a babby, hush a bee — 
Oh, what a temper ! dear a-me, 

Heaw tha shroikes ! 
Here 's a bit o' sugar, sithee ; 
Howd thi noise, an' then aw '11 gie thee 

Owt tha loikes. 

We'n nobbut getten coarsish fare. 
But eawt o' this tha 'st ha' thi share, 

Never fear. 
Aw hope tha '11 never want a meel. 
But alius fill thi bally weel 

While tha 'rt here. 

Thi f eyther 's noan bin wed so long, 
An' yet tha sees he 's middlin throng 

Wi' yo' o ; 
Besides thi little brother, Ted, 
We 'n one up-steers, asleep i' bed 

Wi' eawr Joe. 

But though we 'n childer two or three, 
We '11 mak' a bit o' reawm for thee — 

Bless thee, lad ! 
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Tha *rt th* prattiest brid we han i' th' nest ; 

Come, hutch up closer to mi breast — 

Aw 'm thi dad. 

Samuel Laycock. 

Note: Some of these dialect words look strange only at first glance. 
Here are the English forms of a part of the words in this poem : 



tha, 


thou 




haup'ney, 


half-penny 


brid, 


bird 




owt, 


aught (anything) 


pobbies, 


potatoes 




leet. 


light 


eawr, 


our 




sope, 


sup 


ta, 


thou 




cinder tay, 


' crust tea 


aw, 


I 




heaw, 


how 


yeard, 


heard 




shroikes, 


shrieks 


feyther, 


father 




sithee, 


see thee 


misel, 


myself 




y^e *n nobbut get- 


we hare only coarse 


neaw, 


now 




ten coarsish 


fare (literally, we 


pooin', . 


pnlling 




fare, 


have nothing to get 


mnnno, 


must not 






but coarse fare) 


awter, 


alter 




eawt. 


out 


beawn, 


bound 




throng. 


crowded 


beigh, 


buy 




we'n, 


we have 


fain, 


glad 




reawm, 


room 


awhoam, 


at home 




han, 


have 


blackin*, 


speaking ill of 


hutch, 


nestle 






A Farewell 





My fairest child, I have no song to give you ; 

No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray : 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave you 
For every day. 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever ; 

Do noble things, not dream them all day long : 

And so make life, death, and that vast forever 

One grand, sweet song. 

Charles Kingsley, 



CHAPTER VII 
THE MACHINERY OF ENGLISH : WORDS 

English has countless idioms which we need to know, but it 
has very little machinery. By machinery we mean the formal 
rules which govern speech ; and English has so few of these that 
many of its greatest masters scarcely knew of rules at all. They 
learned to use English nobly by trying to use it nobly, as I hope 
you of today are doing. 

Centuries ago, English, like German and Russian of the 
present time, was full of troublesome little endings tagged on the 
end of words to tell just what sort of words they were. But at last 
it has dropped nearly all these, about as a snake sheds its old 
slough, or skin. Those old-fashioned endings were like fetters to 
free and easy speech, and as English has grown more simple it has 
become of greater usefulness. We now can hardly call it a 
machine at all, for it is more like a simple instrument, or handy 
tool. 

In order that you may have a glimpse at the machinery which 
is found in some other languages not yet so perfect as our own, I 
may tell you that German, French, and most other European 
children must be careful as to whether tbey say *«he," or "she," 
or «' it," in regard to any given person or thing. Now, we users 
of English say " it " when talking about almost everything on earth 
that does not belong to the male or the female sex, and we often 
say <' it '* of animals also. But the German child may not thus say 
**it" of most common objects; he must learn in every case just 
what he should say. In the Appendix to ''A Tramp Abroad,'' 
Mark Twain tells a little story, using the words Ae, she^ and it as 
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do the Germans. He says, <« The rain, how he pours ;" *< the hail, 
how he rattles ; " *< the fishwife has dropped its basket of fishes ;" 
* ' the mother-dog deserts his puppies ; " and so on thru a long list 
which sounds to our ears very odd. 

In English, as you have been told in a previous lesson, the 
order of the words is more important than any other one thing. 
Thus, for example, the word welly standing alone, tells you nothing 
certain ; but used with other words, it may carry any one of 
several meanings. This you may see in the following sentences : 

The well is deep. The waters of the spring well up. 

Are you well now? You have done very well. 

Well, well ! I am surprised. Do as well as you can. 

What is true of the word well is also true of thousands of other 
English words which lend themselves to different meanings without 
the least objection, if they be but properly placed. 

Change in the form of words — such as from man to meuy 
from ?ias to have^ from child to children^ and so on — is a part of 
the machinery of language ; but it is not a hard thing to master, 
and this you will some day study under the name of English 
grammar. Every subject of study has its grammar^ or body of 
rules, but these rules are always found out long after the machinery 
itself has been made to run smoothly and with good results. In 
so far as language is living, no rules can be made for it ; in so far 
as it is fixed, or dead, rules may govern it. Its grammar relates 
to it as fixed, or dead, without chance for change. 

All languages, in their beginning, started with a rather small 
number of early roots^ or first syllables. Oddly enough, as it may 
seem to you, these earliest roots are often found to be the same, 
or similar, in widely different languages. Only very wise scholars 
know much about these roots, which they delight to dig for in the 
ancient history of language as if indeed seeking buried jewels. 
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You will see the importance of these roots when I tell you 
that from each of certain Latin root-words we have between one 
hundred fifty and two hundred English derivatives, and that from 
twelve Latin roots alone we have about twenty-five hundred 
words. 

Nearly all words are derived^ or drawn, from ancient roots. 
The principal method of making new words from root-words has 
been by the use oi prefixes and suffixes. A prefix is a syllable fixed, 
or placed, before a root-word, as, wnkind; and a suffix is a syllable 
placed after a root-word ; as, kindne««. At first, all prefixes and 
suffixes stood alone as independent words, but they gradually 
grew to be parts of the words they were used with. Manlike and 
like man are the same thing in fact, and manly is the descendant of 
an ancient manlike which, rubbing against other words, wore oflT 
part of its letters. For, just as pebbles come to be worn smooth 
by being year after year rubbed along together in the gravel drift, 
or under the moving stream, so words when long rubbed together 
in everyday speech wear oflF their sharp corners and rough edges, 
and become smooth and easy to the tongue, hence more and more 
fitted for constant use. 

We call a word (1) simple when not derived from another 
word in the same language ; (2) derivative when it is thus derived ; 
(3) compound when made up of two or more words. Thus from 
the simple root-word man we have the derivative words manly ^ 
mankind^ mannish^ manhood^ and the compound words manlike^ 
man-made y and others. 

Many compounds are hidden away in words which look 
simple at first glance, as in holiday (holy Afxy) ^ furlong (inTTOw- 
\oTi^) y fortnight (fourteen mghi) ^ forehead (fore head), breakfast 
(break fast), and so on. And, as we have just seen, the dividing 
line between derivatives and compound words is not always a 
plain one. To the Saxon King Alfred mxinly^ manhood^ and king^ 
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dom were compounds, for both parts of each were familiar to him 
as independent words. 

The compounding of words is one of the most interesting 
processes going on today in living English. There are no fixed 
rules for this, but we make compounds as we need them. For 
instance, the word butter has helped make the following list : * 
butter dish, butter knife, butter ladle, butter paddle, butter ball, 
butter box, butter tub, butter woman, buttermilk, butter color, 
butter-fingered (that is, slippery-fingered), butter bean, butter and 
eggs (a plant), butterbird, butterfly, buttercup, butternut, butter- 
scotch, butterweed, butterwort, and many others. The only 
puzzling thing about compound words is to decide whether to 
write the compound (1) as two separate words, (2) as one word 
with a hyphen between the two parts, or (3) as a single word. Jf 
our word-making were done by rule, we should all agree, for 
instance, in regard to the word post office. Yet the Century and 
the Standard dictionaries write post-office and the new Webster's 
International writes pofit office. Hence you see that when the best 
dictionaries disagree as to how to write such an everyday word as 
post office^ there can be no fixed rule for the writing of compounds. 

Nearly always in making a new compound there is a change 
of accent, as in the following : 

Not every black bird is a black'bird. 
Not every piece of high land is called highland. 
Every gen'tleman should be a gentle man. 
The duck called red'head has a red head. 

It need not distress you not to be sure as to whether to use 
the hyphen in given cases, so long as the dictionary makers them- 
selves diflfer. As a matter of fact, words long used together come 
gradually to be thought of as a single word and at last are so 

♦ This Ust follows Webster's dictionary. The Century and the Standard write 
many of these words with the hyphen. 
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written ; hence the question of time has much to do in deciding how 
to write a compound. Just at present, usage is working in two 
opposite directions. One class of authorities wish to omit the 
hyphen and to write every compound as a single word. These 
would write as single words all the compounds of butter just 
given. Other authorities favor dropping the hyphen from many 
words where it has long been used, urging that whenever the mean- 
ing is clear, utmost simplicity is the best method. These would 
write Sunday school^ minute hand, palm leaf fan ^ and so oh. The 
thing to be sought is clearness first of all. Remember this, but 
follow in your writing the authority adopted in your own school. 

The latest and best authority * says regarding the compound- 
ing of words : 

Many good writers do not favor the increase of compounds : words 
once hyphened are now separated. . . . Two words should not be 
connected with the hyphen when separated words will convey the meaning 
with sufficient distinctness. 

The following poem by a charming British writer may seem 
hard to you until you have given it some study ; but try to fancy 
that words of today are themselves singing of the deep meanings 
they have borne thru past centuries. 

A Song of Derivations 

I come from nothing ; but from where 
Come the undying thoughts I bear? 

Down, through long links of death and biiiih, 

From the past poets of the earth. 
My immortality is there. 

I am like the blossom of an hour. 
But long, long vanished sun and shower 
Awoke my breath i' the young world's air. 

• Theodore Low De Vinne, in '* Correct Composition," published by The 
Century Company. 
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I track the past back everywhere 
Through seed and flower and seed and flower. 

Or I am like a stream that flows 
Full of the cold springs that arose 

In morning lands, in distant hills ; 

And down the plain my channel fills 
With melting of forgotten snows. 

Voices I have not heard possessed 

My own fresh songs ; my thoughts are blessed 

With relics of the far unknown ; 

And mixed with memories not my own 
The sweet streams throng into my breast. 

Before this life began to be, 
The happy songs that wake in me 

Woke long ago, and far apart 

Heavily on this little heart 
Presses this immortality. 

From ** The Modern Poet,** by Alice Meynell.* 

EXERCISES 

I Written and Oral: Use each of the jprimitives, or simple 
words, in 1, 2, and 3, with as many as possible of the prefixes and 
suffixes which follow. Be careful to spell the derivatives correctly. 

1 
high 
idle 
kind 
long 
loud 
merry 
mild 
pleasant 

* Reprinted by permission of the pablisher, John Lane. 



an ^ry 


dear 


brave 


di'y 


broad 


fierce 


ealtii 


fine 


coarse 


foul 


cold 


gentle 


cruel 


glad 


damp 


hale 



possible 


swift 


pretty 


thick 


quick 


thin 


rich 


true 


slow 


warrn 


soft 


well 


strange 


whole 


strong 


wide 



M 
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ftiTAiige 


deliver 


grow 


print 


spin 


bake 


dig 


idle 


pun 


thick 


banjiih 


embroider 


judge 


punish 


trick 


beg 


employ 


master 


recover 


visit 


t^ewilder 


fire 


milk 


sail 


watch 


h/rew 


game (gamble) 


nourish 


sing 


work 


eommaiKi 


gOTem 


plough 


speak 


write 


act 


cloud 


3 
gold 


leather 


sleep 


air 


eonnt 


gooee 


lord 


war 


art 


dock 


grace 


love 


water 


^^m 


fear 


grass 


man 


wax 


t/^:aatj 


flaT 


hill 


oil 


wheat 


l^aMi 


flower 


home 


seed 


wood 


i!jare 


fog 


labOT 


sense 


wool 


ebe«r 


friend 


law 


silver 


year 



Following are a few of our most common prefixes and suffixes. 
An you may see, there are in English many more suffixes than 
prefixes. 

Prefixes: a by- (Scandinavian, 6y, a hamlet) ; as, hy-law^ 

h im-, in-, ir-, un-, non-, n-, dis-, mis- ; these, and the 
jMiffix —less, mean 7u>, or nU; as, unkind^ heartless. 

Suffixes: a -ness, -th, -t, -ry, -ery, -ty, -ity, meaning 
tlwr sUite^ or qvalUy, or condition of being; as, truey truth. 

h -ly, -Aike^ meaning like^ or tn manner; as, manly. 

c -fal, meaning Jiill of; as, skUlful. 

d -ling, -kin, -ock, -let, meaning little; as, lambkin. 

e -ster, -er, -ar, -ir, -or, -man, meaning one w1u> does; as, 
tfffinMt^. 

f -er^ -«»t, meaning more^ most; as, blujer^ blue^. 
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g -y, -ment, meaning the act of doing j or the result of the 
act ; as, delivery. 

h -n, or -en, meaning the material of a thing ; as, woolen. 

i -ish, meaning having the quality of; as, boyish. 

j -ern, -erly, -ward, meaning in the direction of; as, 
northern. 

k -less, meaning lax^king^ or without; as, careless. 

I -y, -ey, meaning having the quality of; as, oily. 

m -some, -ous, meaning having the quality of; as, tiresome j 
numntainoics. 

n Oral: Explain the following compound words (example, 
sleamboai^ a boat propelled by steam ; housetop^ the top of a 
house) : 



baby boy 


butter diflh 


football 


oatmeal 


snowball 


baby face 


buttonhole 


gentleman 


ocean bed 


snowdrift 


bathroom 


butter woman 


grassplot 


pancake 


staircase 


bedclothes 


churchyard 


headache 


penknife 


steamboat 


bedroom 


daylight 


headlight 


pickpocket 


straw-built 


beefsteak 


day-star 


homesick 


pie tin 


sunbonnet 


beehive 


daytime 


housetop 


plaything 


sunburst 


birthday 


drawbridge 


inkstand 


policeman 


sunlight 


blood-red 


eyebrow 


knee-deep 


redcoat 


sunrise 


breast-high 


fence comer 


landlady 


schoolboy 


teUtale 


buttercup 


fireplace 


landlord 


seashore 


washtub 



in Mental: 1 Do you understand the following proper 
names : Brewster, Baxter (bake-ster) , Foster (food-ster, hence, 
foster-TnUher) y Webster? 

2 Do we think of the original meaning when we use the 
Yf ov A penknife f 

3 Since kerchief means a covering for the head, what does 
handkerchief mean ? 

4 What is the firstling of a flock ? 
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5 What change is always seen in full and ally when used in 
compounds ? 

IV Suggested Mental: Study carefully and memorize the 
following definitions : 

Exact scientific names, or technical names, are called on'yms. 
Tardus migratorius is the onhjm of our common robin. 

Words of similar meaning are called syn^onyms (syn-f 
together, + onymay name). Love and charity are synonyms. 

Words of opposite meaning are called antonyms (anti-y 
against, + onymay name). Love and hate are antonyms. 

Words having the same sound but different meaning are called 
hom^onyms {homos-y the same, + onymxiy name). Bear and hare 
are homonyms. 

Nameless, that is, unknown, or anonymouSy writers are some- 
times called an'onyms (a/i-, without, + onymay name). 

Fictitious names, or pen names, are often called pseud'onyms 

(jpseudo-y false, + onymay name). The pen names Mark Twain 

2JiA Josh Billings are pseudonyms. 

NoTK : The two last -words are sometimes interchanged : thus natnralists 
call robin a pseudonym for the Turdtts migratorius^ and anonym is often used as if 
it were pseudonym. 

To which of the above classes does each of the following 
groups of words belong ? Copy these into your wordbooks under 
the proper heads. 

hall, haul Mr. Dooley hair, hare 

Viola pedata Anemone patens begin, commence 

diary, journal The author of " Elizabeth and dark, light 
Geoffrey Crayon Her German Garden " Rosa blanda 

stay, go begin, end street, road 

cellar, seller The Thompson in Ernest Seton-Thompson 

V Wi'itten : List all the compounds you can of all and Jidly 
spelling each correctly and after the same manner. 



CHAPTER Vni 
THE MACHINERY OF ENGLISH: SENTENCES 

The English language has become a perfect and well-iSniahed 
instrument. It has constantly improved, until by its use men can 
express every slight shade of thought, and if it lacks a word to 
name a new idea, someone quickly supplies the need. 

Every word stands as the sign, or symbol^ of some idea held 
in the mind. If you know the meaning, or right use, of a certain 
word, you have the idea corresponding to it, what we may perhaps 
call the soul of the word. Just in proportion as one's mind is well 
stocked with ideas and with words to name them, will he be ready 
to do a good deal of thinking. 

Two persons are much to be pitied : first, the one who is so 
ignorant that, like the untaught deaf-mute, tho he have many 
ideas, he has no words to name them; and, second, tho one who, 
like Mrs. Malaprop (whom you will meet in Chapter XI), gains 
a parrot-like use of words from their mere sound, without having 
clear ideas in regard to their meaning. 

The word and the idea it names should go togetAer, Whether 
you get the idea first and the word afterward, as the young child 
naturally does, or the word first and the idea afterward, as must 
often happen in your reading, makes not much difference, if only 
you are laying up a rich store of properly named ideas whereon 
your thought may feed at pleasure. 

Whether we do most of our thinking by means of words or 
by means of ideas is a thing, you need not trouble your heads 
about at present. Since wise men disagree on this question, we 
should not be able to decide it here. But one thing is sure : 

67 
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whatsoever may be the manner of thought, there is for us only one 
perfect and finished means for the expression of thought, and that 
means is the English sentence. 

The untaught deaf-mute does not use sentences; he says 
<* Horse — black — fall," when he wishes to say *< The black horse 
falls." He expresses three ideas, one of horse^ one of blackness^ 
and one of falling ; but he has not learned to use the sentence, 
which says ** The black horse is falling." 

In like manner, the baby cries, <' Up ! up ! " when he wishes 
to be taken up. He has the idea of upness, and his one little 
word serves him for the whole sentence he will use later, <* Please 
take me up," or '' I want to get up." 

Languages which belong to uncivilized or to partly civilized 
tribes do not have sentences. Our Western Indians still say, like 
the deaf-mute, or the baby, «* Horse — black," instead of *<See the 
black horse," or <* The horse is black." Their language has nof 
grown to the point where it uses the perfect sentence form. 

If you would gain command of language, it is needful that 
you give much attention to the sentence, and that you learn to use 
it as skillfully as you do any other tool, your jacknife, for instance. 

It is important, then, to keep in mind what makes the 
sentence. Two things are necessary: (1) a subject of thought 
about which something is said ; and (2) something clearly stated 
in regard to that subject. This is all that can be found in the 
longest sentence : it says something about something. Hence, 
you see, there must always be at least two ideas in every sentence, 
one, the subject of thought, the other, what is said about that 
subject. There may also be as many more ideas as one pleases. 

The sentence may have countless arrangements, but it will 
always take one or another of these four general forms : 

The declarative sentence, which states, or asserts ; as. The 
night is beautiful. 
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The interrogative sentence, which asks ; as. Is not the night 
beaatiful ? 

The eocclamcUory sentence, which exclaims ; as. How beaatiful 
is the night I 

The imperative sentence, which commands, requests ^ entreats, 
or permits ; as. Come. 

In the first three sentences there is the same thought, and 
any one of the three ways of expressing this thought is just as good 
as either of the others. We have here two ideas : one, that of 
night, the subject of thought, and the other, that of beauty, shown 
in the word beautiful. ObseiTe the important little word t», which 
links together these two ideas, night and beautiful. This word is 
states, or asserts^ ox predicates^ the idea beavtiful of the idea night. 
In every sentence there must be at least one word which states, or 
predicates. And in forming your own sentences, be sure that 
they make clear statements. 

One word often makes the whole imperative sentence; as, 
<< Go." The subject of thought in the imperative sentence is 
always the person who is spoken to, altho usually not named, 
unless for emphasis, as, **You go.'' Any sentence may be 
exclamatory in thought, whether or not so in form. The query, 
** Isn't this charming?" probably means, *< Oh, how charming this 
is I Don't you think so, too?" 

The style of sentence chosen most often by each of you will 
depend largely on your own sentence habit^ and this will in turn 
depend largely on your disposition or general temper of mind. It 
is not desirable that you strive to make your sentences after 
any one pattern ; but it is very needful that you give close study 
to make sure that they say what you mean. And back of this, you 
must be sure that you know just what you really mean. To know 
(1) what you want to say, and (2) how to say it, is the whole art 
of speech. 
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The chief thing to aim at in putting your thoughts into lan- 
guage is to say the most in the fewest words, that is, in the easiest 
and simplest way you can. To this end, you should begin the habit 
of reading aloud your written sentences to see how they sound in 
your own ears ; you can then criticise them almost as if they had 
been read by another person. Reading aloud is probably the best 
test which you can give to your own work ; for smoothness and 
grace are qualities which your ear will demand. Even the 
untrained ear will -often recognize poor sentences which the eye 
fails to detect. Perhaps you will care to know that certain public 
speakers who have attained fame reached greatness partly thru 
trying upon their own ears the effect of their sentences. You 
will at first make over very many sentences as you thus test your 
work ; but after a while you may gain a good sentence habit and 
may become able to hear your sentences in your mind's ear, as you 
read them with your bodily eye. 

Fashion in the matter of writing — for, you know, language, 
like everything else, has its fashions — is now giving us much 
shorter sentences than it did a few hundred years ago. However, 
English still uses much longer sentences than does French. When 
many short sentences are used, they are likely to give a jerky, or 
abrupt, effect. Someone who has studied this matter tells us that 
while English sentences were formerly fifty words long, they now 
average about twenty. On the whole, clear, short sentences, in 
which the meaning is not complete till the very close, are the best 
for all purposes. Such sentences I hope you will from today on 
strive to use. 

I give you here, as an example of beautiful English which has 
few equals, Abraham Lincoln's Gettysburg Address : 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth upon this 
continent a new nation conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil 
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war, testing whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endnre. We are met on a great battlefield of that 
war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting 
place for those who here gave their lives that that nation might live. It 
is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. But, in a larger 
sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow, this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here have con- 
secrated it far above our poor power to add or detract. The world will 
little note nor long remember what we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us — that from these honored dead we take Increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure of devo- 
tion — that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in 
vain, that this nation under God shall have a new birth of freedom, and 
that government of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth. 



I Oral: 1 Commit to memory and recite the following 
definition: *' A well-constructed sentence contains one and but 
one leading thought, and presents it from one and but one point of 



view."* 



2 Read aloud in class the extract from < ' Robin Hood " 
in Chapter III, stating of each sentence whether it is (a) de- 
clarative ; (6) interrogative ; (c) exclamatory ; (d) imperative. 

II Oral: One by one, read aloud the following sentences, 
and change the word order so that the intended meaning will be 
stated exactly. Read aloud again to test each change' made. 

1 The birds see the worms while they are flying. 

2 He lectured on the landing of the Pilgrims at the opera house. 

♦From Professor A. S. Hiirs ** Foundations of Rhetoric," page 270. 
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written ; hence the question of time has much to do in deciding how 
to write a compound. Just at present, usage is working in two 
opposite directions. One class of authorities wish to omit the 
hyphen and to write every compound as a single word. These 
would write as single words all the compounds of butter just 
given. Other authorities favor dropping the hyphen from many 
words where it has long been used, urging that whenever the mean- 
ing is clear, utmost simplicity is the best method. These would 
write Sunday school, minute hand^palm leaf fan, and so oh. The 
thing to be sought is clearness first of all. Remember this, but 
follow in your writing the authority adopted in your own school. 

The latest and best authority * says regarding the compound- 
ing of words : 

Many good writers do not favor the increase of compounds : words 
once hyphened are now separated. . . . Two words should not be 
connected with the hyphen when separated words will convey the meaning 
with sufficient distinctness. 

The following poem by a charming British writer may seem 
hard to you until you have given it some study ; but try to fancy 
that words of today are themselves singing of the deep meanings 
they have borne thru past centuries. 

A Song of Derivations 

I come from nothing ; but from where 
Come the undying thoughts I bear? 

Down, through long links of death and bii'th, 

From the past poets of the earth. 
My immortality is there. 

I am like the blossom of an hour. 
But long, long vanished sun and shower 
Awoke my breath f the young world's air. 

• Theodore Low De Vinne, in ** Correct Composition/* published by The 
Century Company. 
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I track the past back everywhere 
Through seed and flower and seed and flower. 

Or I am like a stream that flows 
Full of the cold springs that arose 

In morning lands, in distant hills ; 

And down the plain my channel fills 
With melting of forgotten snows. 

Voices I have not heard possessed 

My own fresh songs ; my thoughts are blessed 

With relics of the far unknown ; 

And mixed with memories not my own 
The sweet streams throng into my breast. 

Before this life began to be, 
The happy songs that wake in me 

Woke long ago, and far apart 

Heavily on this little heart 
Presses this iumiortality. 

From ** The Modern Poet*' by Alice MeynelL* 

EXERCISES 

I Written and Oral: Use each of ihe primitives ^ or simple 
words, in 1, 2, and 3, with as many as possible of the prefixes and 
suffixes which follow. Be careful to spell the derivatives correctly. 

1 

high 

idle 

kind 

long 

loud 

merry 

mild 

pleasant 

* Reprinted by permission of the publisher, John Lane. 



angry 


dear 


brave 


dry 


broad 


fierce 


calm 


fine 


coarse 


foul 


cold 


gentle 


cruel 


glad 


damp 


hale 



possible 


swift 


pretty 


thick 


quick 


thin 


rich 


true 


slow 


warm 


soft 


well 


strange 


whole 


strong 


wide 
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arrange 


deliver 


grow 


print 


spin 


bake 


dig 


idle 


pun 


thick 


banish 


embroider 


judge 


punish 


trick 


beg 


employ 


master 


recover 


visit 


bewilder 


fire 


milk 


sail 


watch 


brew 


game (gamble) 


nourish 


sing 


work 


command 


govern 


plough 


speak 


write 


act 


cloud 


3 
gold 


leather 


sleep 


air 


count 


goose 


lord 


war 


art 


duck 


grace 


love 


water 


balm 


fear 


grass 


man 


wax 


beauty 


flax 


hill 


oil 


wheat 


brass 


flower 


home 


seed 


wood 


care 


fog 


labor 


sense 


wool 


cheer 


friend 


law 


silver 


year 



Following are a few of our most common prefixes and suffixes. 
As you may see, there are in English many more suffixes than 
prefixes. 

Prefixes: a by- (Scandinavian, 6y, a hamlet) ; as, by-law j 
bypath. 

b im-, in-, ir-, un-, non-, n-, dis-, mis-; these, and the 
suffix -less, mean wo, or not; as, unkind^ heartless. 

Suffixes: a -ness, -th, -t, -ry, -ery, -ty, -ity, meaning 
the state^ or quality^ or condition of being ; as, true^ truth. 

b -ly, -like, meaning likey or in manner; as, manly. 

c -ful, meaning full of; as, skillful. 

d -ling, -kin, -ock, -let, meaning little; as, lambkin. 

e -ster, -er, -ar, -ir, -or, -man, meaning one who does; as, 
spinster. 

f -er, -est, meaning morej most; as, bluer^ bluest. 
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g -y, -ment, meaning <Ae aM of doing, or the result of the 
act; as, delivery. 

h -n, or -en, meaning the material of a thing ; as, woolen. 

i -ish, meaning having the quality of; as, boyish. 

j -ern, -erly, -ward, meaning in the direction of; as, 
northern. 

k -less, meaning lacking^ or withoiU; as, careless. 

i -y> -ey, meaning having the quality of; as, oily. 

m -some, -ous, meaning having the quality of; as, tiresome 9 
nuyuntainous. 

II Oral: Explain the following compound words (example, 
steamboaiy a boat propelled by steam; housetop^ the top of a 
house) : 



baby boy 


butter dish 


football 


oatmeal 


snowball 


baby face 


buttonhole 


gentleman 


ocean bed 


snowdrift 


bathroom 


butter woman 


grassplot 


pancake 


staircase 


bedclothes 


churchyard 


headache 


penknife 


steamboat 


bedroom 


daylight 


headlight 


pickpocket 


straw-built 


beefsteak 


day-star 


homesick 


pie tin 


sunbonnet 


beehive 


daj^liine 


housetop 


plaything 


sunburst 


birthday 


drawbridge 


inkstand 


policeman 


sunlight 


blood-red 


eyebrow 


knee-deep 


redcoat 


sunrise 


breast-high 


fence comer 


landlady 


schoolboy 


telltale 


buttercup 


fireplace 


landlord 


seashore 


washtub 



in Mental: 1 Do you understand the following proper 
names : Brewster, Baxter (bake-ster) , Foster (food-ster, hence, 
foster-mother) y Webster? 

2 Do we think of the original meaning when we use the 
word penknife f 

3 Since kerchief means a covering for the head, what does 
handkerchief mean ? 

4 What is the firstling of a flock ? 
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5 What change is always seen in full and ally when used in 
compounds ? 

IV Suggested Mental: Study carefully and memorize the 
following definitions : 

Exact scientific names, or technical names, are called on^yms. 
Tardus migratorius is the on'ym of our common robin. 

Words of similar meaning are called syn^onyms (synr-^ 
together, + onyma, name). Love and charity are synonyms. 

Words of opposite meaning are called anionyms (anti-^ 
against, + onyma^ name). Love and hate are antonyms. 

Words having the same sound but different meaning are called 
hom'onyms {homos—^ the same, + onymay name). Bear and hare 
are homonyms. 

Nameless, that is, unknown, or anonymov^y writers are some- 
times called antonyms {an-y without, + onymay name). 

Fictitious names, or pen names, are often called pseud'onyms 

{pseudo-y false, + onymay name). The pen names Mark Twain 

SLndiJosh Billings are pseudonyms. 

Note : The two last -words are sometimes interchanged : thus naturalists 
call robin a pseudonym for the Turdu$ migratorius^ and antmym is often used as if 
it were pseudonym. 

To which of the above classes does each of the following 
groups of words belong ? Copy these into your wordbooks under 
the proper heads. 

hall, haul Mr. Dooley hair, hare 

Viola pedata Anerfione patens begin, commence 

diary, journal The author of " Elizabeth and dark, light 
Geoffrey Crayon Her German Garden " Rosa Uanda 

stay, go begin, end street, road 

cellar, seller The Thompson in Ernest Seton-Thompson 

V Written : List all the compounds you can of all and JuUj 
spelling each correctly and after the same manner. 



CHAPTER Vni 
THE MACHINERY OF ENGLISH: SENTENCES 

The English language has become a perfect and well-finished 
instrument. It has constantly improved, until by its use men can 
express every slight shade of thought, and if it lacks a word to 
name a new idea, someone quickly supplies the need. 

Every word stands as the sign, or symbol^ of some idea held 
in the mind. If you know the meaning, or right use, of a certain 
w^ord, you have the idea corresponding to it, what we may perhaps 
call the soul of the word. Just in proportion as one's mind is well 
stocked with ideas and with words to name them, w^ill he be ready 
to do a good deal of thinking. 

Two persons are much to be pitied : first, the one who is so 
ignorant that, like the untaught deaf-mute, tho he have many 
ideas, he has no words to name them; and, second, the one who, 
like Mrs. Malaprop (whom you will meet in Chapter XI), gains 
a parrot-like use of words from their mere sound, without having 
clear ideas in regard to their meaning. 

The word and the idea it names should go togetJier. Whether 
you get the idea first and the word afterward, as the young child 
naturally does, or the word first and the idea afterward, as must 
often happen in your reading, makes not much difference, if only 
you are laying up a rich store of properly named ideas whereon 
your thought may feed at pleasure. 

Whether we do most of our thinking by means of words or 
by means of ideas is a thing you need not trouble your heads 
about at present. Since wise men disagree on this question, we 
should not be able to decide it here. But one thing is sure : 
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whatsoever may be the manner of thought, there is for us only one 
perfect and finished means for the expression of thought, and that 
means is the English sentence. 

The untaught deaf-mute does not use sentences; he says 
<< Horse — black — fall," when he wishes to say << The black horse 
falls." He expresses three ideas, one of horsey one of blackness^ 
and one oi falling \ but he has not learned to use the sentence, 
which says ** The black horse is falling." 

In like manner, the baby cries, '' Up ! up ! " when he wishes 
to be taken up. He has the idea of upness^ and his one little 
word serves him for the whole sentence he will use later, '* Please 
take me up," or <' I want to get up." 

Languages which belong to uncivilized or to partly civilized 
tribes do not have sentences. Our Western Indians still say, like 
the deaf-mute, or the baby, '' Horse — black," instead of *< See the 
black horse," or ** The horse is black." Their language has nof 
grown to the point where it uses the perfect sentence form. 

If you would gain command of language, it is needful that 
you give much attention to the sentence, and that you learn to use 
it as skillfully as you do any other tool, your jacknife, for instance. 

It is important, then, to keep in mind what makes the 
sentence. Two things are necessary: (1) a subject of thought 
about which something is said ; and (2) something clearly stated 
in regard to that subject. This is all that can be found in the 
longest sentence : it says something about something. Hence, 
you see, there must always be at least two ideas in every sentence, 
one, the subject of thought, the other, what is said about that 
subject. There may also be as many more ideas as one pleases. 

The sentence may have countless arrangements, but it will 
always take one or another of these four general forms : 

The declarative sentence, which states, or asserts ; as. The 
night is beautiful. 
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The interrogative sentence, which asks ; as, Is not the night 
beautiful ? 

The exclamatory sentence, which exclaims ; as. How beautiful 
is the night I 

The imperative sentence, which commands, requests^ entreats, 
or permits ; as, Come. 

In the first three sentences there is the same thought, and 
any one of the three ways of expressing this thought is just as good 
as either of the others. We have here two ideas : one, that of 
night, the subject of thought, and the other, that of beauty, shown 
in the word beautiful. Obsei-ve the important little word iSy which 
links together these two ideas, night and beautiful. This word is 
states, or asserta^ or predicates ^ the idea beautiful of the idea night. 
In every sentence there must be at least one word which states, or 
predicates. And in forming your own sentences, be sure that 
they make clear statements. 

One word often makes the whole imperative sentence ; as, 
«* Go." The subject of thought in the imperative sentence is 
always the person who is spoken to, altho usually not named, 
unless for emphasis, as, *<You go." Any sentence may be 
exclamatory in thought, whether or not so in form. The query, 
*« Isnt this charming?" probably means, << Oh, how charming this 
is I Don't you think so, too?" 

The style of sentence chosen most often by each of you will 
depend largely on your own sentence habits and this will in turn 
depend largely on your disposition or general temper of mind. It 
is not desirable that you strive to make your sentences after 
any one pattern ; but it is very needful that you give close study 
to make sure that they say what you mean. And back of this, you 
must be sure that you know just what you really mean. To know 
(1) what you want to say, and (2) how to say it, is the whole art 
of speech. 
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The chief thing to aim at in putting your thoughts into lan- 
guage is to say the most in the fewest words, that is, in the easiest, 
and simplest way you can. To this end, you should begin the habit 
of reading aloud your written sentences to see how they sound in 
your own ears ; you can then criticise them almost as if they had 
been read by another person. Reading aloud is probably the best 
test which you can give to your own work ; for smoothness and 
grace are qualities which your ear will demand. Even the 
untrained ear will -often recognize poor sentences which the eye 
fails to detect. Perhaps you will care to know that certain public 
speakers who have attained fame reached greatness partly thru 
trying upon their own ears the effect of their sentences. You 
will at first make over very many sentences as you thus test your 
work ; but after a while you may gain a good sentence habit and 
may become able to hear your sentences in your mind's ear, as you 
read them with your bodily eye. 

Fashion in the matter of writing — for, you know, language, 
like everything else, has its fashions — is now giving us much 
shorter sentences than it did a few hundred years ago. However, 
English still uses much longer sentences than does French. When 
many short sentences are used, they are likely to give a jerky, or 
abrupt, effect. Someone who has studied this matter tells us that 
while English sentences were formerly fifty words long, they now 
average about twenty. On the whole, clear, short sentences, in 
which the meaning is not complete till the very close, are the best 
for all purposes. Such sentences I hope you will from today on 
strive to use. 

I give you here, as an example of beautiful English which has 
few equals, Abraham Lincoln's Gettysburg Address : 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth upon this 
continent a new nation conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil 
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war, testing whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that 
war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting 
place for those who here gave their lives that that nation might live. It 
is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. But, in a larger 
sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow, this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here have con- 
secrated it far above our poor power to add or detract. The world will 
little note nor long remember what we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us — that from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure of devo- 
tion — that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in 
vain, that this nation under God shall have a new birth of freedom, and 
that government of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth. 

EXERCISES 

1 Oral: 1 Commit to memory and recite the following 
definition : "A well-constructed sentence contains one and but 
one leading thought, and presents it from one and but one point of 
view."* 

2 Bead aloud in class the extract from "Robin Hood" 
in Chapter III, stating of each sentence whether it is (a) de- 
clarative ; (6) interrogative ; (c) exclamatory ; (c?) imperative. 

II Oral: One by one, read aloud the following sentences, 
and change the word order so that the intended meaning will be 
stated exactly. Read aloud again to test each change made. 

1 The birds see the worms while they are flying. 

2 He lectured on the landing of the Pilgrims at the opera house. 

♦From Professor A. S. Hiirs ** Foundations of Rhetoric," page 270. 
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3 There are couriers who will tell you when the trains start in half 
a dozen languages. 

4 Report any rudeness of attendants to the cashier. 

5 I only give these to poor persons. 

6 The grave is only marked by a rude pile of stones. 

7 The products mostly consist of wheat and oats. 

8 It is by hunting and fishing that these Indians chiefly live. 

9 One of the boys alone refused to confess. 

10 I can see that the window is broken with half an eye. 

11 Lost: A horse belonging to an old man lame in one foot. 

12 A woman with a broken nose named Moll Brown. 

13 A child was run over by a car driver six years old wearing a 
pink calico dress, whose name cannot be learned. 

14 Lost : By a lame boy in the street cars addressed W. A. Brown 
a valuable package. 

15 Wanted : A room for a young man not less than twelve feet 
square. 

16 Tell her if she calls I shall not be home for a week. 

17 For Rent: A parlor studio to young ladies twelve feet by 
fourteen. 

18 Did you hang that coat in the closet which I lent you? 

19 It only cost a dime. 

20 All cottages are houses but all houses are not cottages. 

21 Passengers are not allowed to get off the cars while in motion. 

22 Mercury can only be seen with the naked eye at this period. 

Ill Written : Break up the following sentences into simpler 
ones, changing the form of the statements as much as seems 
needful to satisfy your own taste and judgment. Ask yourself in 
regard to each, these questions : 

a Is the meaning clearly and exactly stated ? 

b If not, would a change in the order of words be all that is 
needed? 

c Is some word incorrectly used ? 
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d Is the sentence too long, or are too many unconnected 
things crowded together? 

e If so, does it need to be made Over entirely? 

1 " More than half a century ago, he left London, a youth, for 
the north of England, to see a great race, and seek employment as a 
jockey." 

2 "By the present generation the old spirit of English stage- 
coaching is little understood, but the painter of the picture in the supple- 
ment, John Frederick Herring, is the best painter of the stage or mail 
coach drawn by four spirited, highly-bred horses by day and by night, in 
rain and in sunshine, driven up-hill and down-hill by men in broad and 
peak-brimmed hats and light drab coats with buttons of enormous size, 
with a whole gallery of sporting pictures on them." 

8 ' ' While he was holding the lines over the fine horses that made 
what was then such wonderful speed by the green meadows and blossoming 
hedgerows in summer, and over the icy hills, and into the courts of 
warmed and lighted inns in winter, Herring watched with a keen eye every 
motion and muscle of the swiftly-moving animals, the curve of the arched 
neck, the plunge of the leader, the steady plod of the wheelhorse." 

4 ^^ After a little he began to make sketches of the horses that he 
knew so well, with such excellent success that owners of favorite horses 
began to come to have him paint their portraits." [Whose portraits did 
he paint ?] 

5 "Mr. Herring had only about six months' experience in the 
schools as a pupil of art, and this was before his days of stage driving, 
when he was but a boy, and his father, finding he had a talent for draw- 
ing, sent him for instruction to a good drawing teacher." 

6 " We can imagine that the father must have believed those art- 
studies entirely thrown away when the boy made up his mind to turn 
jockey and drive a stage-coach, but it was this experience that taught 
him the good points of a horse, and how to draw them with such 
accuracy, as he never could have learned in the studio." 

7 " You feel sure that they are not merely pictures of horses, but 
portraits, that each has an individuality, and that the artist painted each 
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from a living reality that he well knew, not from some idea that he might 
have had of a horse as he sat in a studio.'* [Who sat in the studio?] 

8 "He was for many years a valuable member of the Society of 
British Artists." [Is vcdudble or vcUtf^d the word probably intended here ?] 

IV Mental: 1 Do you see that an overloaded sentence can 
not do its work any better than can an overloaded horse? 

2 Are you yourself in the habit of carelessly dumping into 
one sentence a heap of jumbled thoughts? 

V Mental: 1 Which of the two following sentences pleases 
you the better, and why ? 

a We reached a farmhouse at last with the greatest effort after 
long struggling with deep snowdrifts and fierce winds. 

b At last, after long struggling with deep snowdrifts and fierce 
winds, we reached a farmhouse, 

2 Count the number of places in a where the sentence might 
have ended and yet have made good sense. 

3 Does the periodic sentence shown in 6, which holds the 
full sense to the close, have more or less claim on the attention 
than the loose sentence shown in a, which might end in several 
places ? 

4 Do you agree with the ancient writer upon the use of lan- 
guage, who said that every sentence should be so clear that hearers 
not only 7nay but mitst understand ? 

5 Do the sentences quoted in III conform to the definition of 
a good sentence as given in I ? 

VI Written: Write a periodic sentence telling something 
concerning your own birthplace, date of birth, or present life. 



CHAPTER IX 
GOOD USAGE AND THE TRAVELS OF WORDS 

The most important study of your entire life is that of English. 
Excelling in this, you will have a passport to every other branch 
of knowledge : lacking in this, you will not be fitted for home, for 
school, for society, nor for citizenship. 

To excel in English, it is necessary that you know words. 
Knowing words widely and thoroly, you may come to observe 
without effort the niceties of speech which are required by the laws 
of good use. But until you have that wide knowledge which 
comes only from years of thoughtful observation, you need to give 
considerable attention to various incorrect expressions, in order to 
avoid these and to use others which good usage endorses. 

In the beginning of one's English study it is well to acquire 
the habit of looking to the dictionaries for help whenever in doubt 
upon points of usage. But, never declare positively that one ex- 
pression is wrong because a different form is endorsed by your own 
dictionary. Both forms may be current among the best writers ; 
and the next edition of the same dictionary may endorse both. 
Remember that it is not the dictionary, but the writers cited in the 
dictionary, whose usage is to be held as pattern. Hence, in case 
of a dispute as to usage, do not forget that the only real argument 
is the citation of good writers. 

In order to see clearly how the usage of one day may change 
in the next, it is needful to consider the history of words. Let us 
study together the travels of one word, and, knowing one, you will 
at once guess that thousands of others have had similar journeyings. 

If you live in the country, or if you have spent some time 
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there, you may have heard men talk about ** turnpiking" a public 
road. By this they probably mean improving the road^ or *' work- 
ing" it, by means of plowing up both sides toward a rounded 
central part. Now, since the earth is turned up from the sides 
toward a higher central portion, and &mce pike y or peak, has always 
had as one of its meanings IiiU or moundy turnpike might seem at a 
glance to be a new word very wisely made. But, as a matter of 
fact, the word turnpike is very old ; its turn means to twisty and its 
pike is the sharp iron head on the tip of a spear. It is not hard to 
follow the travels of this word and to note its stopping places while 
journeying down the centuries, till it reaches its last homely mean- 
ing. Let us go back to its first use. 

Several hundred years ago, the long staves carried by soldiers 
were tipped with iron pikes y that is, points or heads of iron. The 
spears themselves were also called pikes because of these iron 
pike-heads. 

For use in war, a beam set with many sharp pikes was invented 
and used to bar a narrow passage, thus hindering the progress of 
an enemy. This single beam was often arranged to turn upon a 
central post or pin, and thus was formed the first turnpike. This 
beam was soon followed by a frame made of pikes, or pointed bars, 
which was used in the same way, and was also called a turnpike. 

From this original use of turnpike for a revolving beam or 
frame of pikes to obstruct the passage of an enemy, the word was 
extended to another sort of obstruction set upon a public road. 
Thus, a great gate, which was set across a highway to detain 
vehicles until a toll or fee for repairing the road should be paid, 
was called a turnpike gate. 

Next, the roads themselves came to be known as turnpike 
roads, that is, those having a turnpike gate, or toUgate ; and in time 
the term pike alone was used. Hence, too, came the term shun- 
pikey seen in the extract from Lowell in Chapter VI, which was 
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apparently a common word for any bypath used in sneaking 
around the tollgate ta avoid paying toll. 

These deep turnpike gates, covered by a roof, and having a 
tiny tollhouse at one side, have almost disappeared, both in England 
and America. But the word turnpike was not to disappear with 
the things it had named. For, any great thru road, whether or 
not it has ever been kept up by tolls, is still often called a tui^nr- 
pikcj because it is not in any way different from the old turnpikes 
proper. 

V Thus much we can gather from the dictionaries. The next 
step is not yet in any of our dictionaries, so far as I have been able 
to discover. This is the use of turnpike^ meaning to make a public 
road, that is, a turnpike, out of some lane, byroad, or path not 
previously a highway. This is done by " working " it, as the phrase 
is used, meaning the ploughing and rounding up toward a higher 
central part. You can see how easy and natural was the next and 
last step, to use turnpike for the work itself. It is probable that in 
different parts of the country turnpike is still used in both these late 
senses, (1) that of making a public road from one not yet in use, 
and (2) that of actually doing the work which is considered needful 
for such improvement. 

Hence, you see that the word turnpike is as traveled as a 
modern tourist. A wise scholar remarks, that in many instances 
words are known to have taken ** a complete somersault." 

The more you study the history of words, the more you will 
realize how wonderfully language grows and changes in order to 
meet man's need. Professor George Kittredge of Harvard says, 
** The study of words is the study of the history of civilization, and 
also of civilization itself." So you see that you have before you 
here a vast subject as full of interest as any story book. 

If you give much thought to special cases of good usage and 
to niceties of speech, you will be likely to consider the wide differ- 
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ences which often exist between English and American usage in 
regard to the same words. A new term used in America but not 
elsewhere is called an Americanism ; and in the same way a new 
term made and used only in England is termed a Briticism. Our 
cousins across the Atlantic have charged us with scores of Ameri- 
canisms many of which have proved to l>e good early usage pre- 
served in America but not in England. This subject is full of 
interest for every student of our living language. 

However, it is the practical side of the question which may 
perhaps chiefly affect you. Should you travel abroad, as thousands 
of Americans constantly do, and should you go shopping in London, 
as tourists are sure to do, you would almost need the shop vocabu- 
lary of London in order to be quickly and surely understood. For 
example, you should call all shoes boots ^ unless they are slippers ; 
and you should call spools of thread reels of cotton; cotton sheeting, 
or muslin, calico; our calico, ^rm<, or blueprint; needles, bodkins; 
shirt waists, blouses; dress waists, bodices; rubbers, galoshes; and 
so on with a long list of other common articles of use. 

The following lines tell us in charming manner how all 
English-speaking persons should regard the mother tongue : 

Beyond the vague Atlantic deep, 
Far as the farthest prairies sweep, 
Where forest glooms the nerve appall, 
Where burns the radiant Western fall, 
One duty lies on old and young — 
With filial piety to guard, 
As on its greenest native sward, 
The glory of the English tongue. 

That ample speech ! That subtle speech I 
Apt for the need of all and each : 
Strong to endure, yet prompt to bend 
Wherever human feelings tend. 
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Preserve its force ; expand its powers ; 

And through the maze of civic life, 

In Letters, Commerce, even in Strife, 

Forget not it is yours and ours. 

Bichard Monckton MUnes, Lord Houghton* 

EXERCISES 

1 Mental and Oral: 1 Read aloud the following sentences, 
omitting the words not strictly necessary to the sense, and consider 
which form you like better and will henceforth adopt : 

Hurry (up), John. 

He drank (up) all the milk. 

She ate (up) all the bread. 

She dressed (up) carefully for dinner. 

The conductor took (up) the fares. 

Shut (up) your eyes. 

Wake (up) , little daisy. 

There is no doubt (but) that he will come. 

2 Do you see a difference in meaning between the two 
members in each of the following pairs ? 

shaking a bed shaking up a bed 

drawing a chair drawing up a chair 

dressing a child dressing up a child 

jumping a mound jumping up a mound 

pulling a string pulling up a plant 

shutting a door shutting up an office 

locking a door locking up a room 

3 Study the following expressions, which are called redun-- 
danty that is, having too many words. Then use in sentences the 
words listed, omitting the ones in parentheses, until you become 
convinced that each sounds better and will do its work better if it 
is not made to drag along another needless word. 
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accept (of) 
admit (of) 
approve (of) 
ascend (up) 
(new) beginners 
(they) both 
consider (of) 
converse (together) 



cover (over) 
cover (up) 
(last) end 
enter (in) 
equally (as) well 
had (got) 
have (got) 
(from) hence 



return (back) 
rise (up) 
seldom (ever) 
sink (down) 
(from) thence 
united (together) 
(old) veterans 
(from) whence 



II Mental and Oral: 1 Study the following lists of 
words and phrases showing differences of usage which exist 
between the United States and England. 

2 Use both expressions in oral sentences and discuss in each 
case any reasons which may occur to you for preferring either form 
to the other. Try to be perfectly fair and unprejudiced and to look 
from both sides. 



American Use 

as if 

as soon as 
t baggage 
beets 
boots 
bowl 

brakeman, or train man 
calico (figured) 
can (as, canned milk) 
candy 

canton flannel 
car 
coal 
com 

commeal 
crackers 



British Use 

*like (as, He acted like he was ill.) 
* directly, immediately, instantly 
t luggage 

beet root 

bluchers 

basin (as, of bread and milk) 

guard 

print, blue print 

tin (as, tinned milk) 

sweets, sweetmeats, lolly, lollipop 

swan's-down 

carriage 

coals 

maize, Indian com 

Indian meal 

biscuit, hard biscuit 



* Condemned in America, f Both forms used by Shakspere. 
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depot (station) 


station, terminus 


difTerent from 


different to 


donkey 


moke 


editorial 


leader 


editorial paragraph 


leaderette (little leader) 


elevator 


Uft 


fall 


autumn 


farm hand 


man, agricultural laborer 


flapjack 


griddle cake 


freight train 


goods train 


frog (raili'oad) 


crossing plate 


fruitcake, or fruit pudding 


plum cake, or plum pudding 


guess 


fancy, suppose 


hash 


minced meat 


hives 


nettle rash 


likely 


apt 


locomotive 


engine 


lunch 


luncheon 


much pleased 


very pleased 


, muslin, or cotton sheeting 


calico 


nauseated 


sick 


overcoat 


greatcoat 


* pantaloons 


trousers 


pig's-feet 


trotters 


pitcher (as, of water) 


jug, or ewer 


postal card 


post card 




quite so (constantly heard to express 




agreement and assent) 


rare (as, beef) 


underdone 


shoes 


boots 


sick 


ill 


sleeper 


sleeping carriage 


slippers 


shoes, or slippers 



* Moat critics condemn the word panU as vulgar ; hence, the word troMBtrz is 
gaining in favor. 
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stay * stop 

stem-winder keyless watch 

(a) stew (a) hash 

(to) stew (to) simmer 

street-car tram 

telegram telegraph, or wire 

tie (as, of a railroad track) sleeper 

undershirt vest 

unless * without 

waist (of a dress) bodice 

wheat com 

NoTB : For many of the words above listed, I am indebted to the essays of 
Professor Brander Matthews of Colombia University. See ** Parts of Speech: 
Essays on English.*' 

Ill Mental and Oral: 1 Look up in the dictionary, if you 
need to do so, the words station^ depotj and terminus^ and decide 
which of these can bo most properly used for the stopping-places 
of railroad trains. If we say depot when we mean station^ how shall 
our meaning be clear when we wish to speak of a real depot? 
Just when is the word terminus appropriate ? Name some Ameri- 
can cities to which this term may be properly applied. Are yoii 
helping on the present change in usage which is favoring station 
rather than depot f 

2 In England the *' guard" locks the doors of railway " car- 
riages" before the train starts. Does this add to the aptness of 
the term guard for British use ? 

3 Repeat the Mother Goose rime about Little Jack Horner. 
The term plum, for raisin, or dried currant, is good English use. 
Have we adopted in the word fincit, as in fruitcake^ a more 
general or a more special term than plum? 

4 Can you tell how the word plum is now used in political 
gossip ? 

* Condemned in America. 
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IV MentcU: 1 Find in the dictionary the early meaning; 
a Of »peed, as in the expressions 

God speed the plow ! 

The more haste, the less speed. 

b Of favor J as in 

He favors his father, 
c Of naughty^ as in 

Their boats were naiighty canoes. 

V Mental and Written: Study the following lists of expres- 
sions and copy the better ones upon the pages of your wordbook. 



Better Form 

What is the matter with you ? 

I am sick at my stomach. 

He ought not. 

Are aU of you going ? 

He looked as if he was glad. 

I don't know that I do. 

We were out at Mr. B.'s. 

I am not going. 

Do as I told you. 

Make an experiment. 

Try to lift this. 

Come to see me soon. 

This table. 

That man. 

Thus much molasses. 

So much sugar. 

So hot a day. 



Undesirable Foi^m 

What is the matter of you? 
I am sick to my stomach. 
He hadn't ought. 
Are you all going? 
He looked like he was glad. 
I don't know as I do. 
We were out to Mr. B.'s. 
I ain't [or hain't] going. 
Do as I told you to. 
Try an experiment. 
Try and lift this. 
Come and see me soon. 
This here table. 
That there man. 
This much molasses. 
That much sugar. 
Such a hot day. 



VI Suggested Mental and Written: (1) Look up in the 
dictionary the following words and note the exact meaning of the 
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original root-words of each ; (2) copy the words into your word- 
books with their original meanings ; (3) consider carefully whether 
each word seems to you of more interest because of your knowing 
something of its travels. 



afflict 


disaster 


minister 


salad 


alderman 


disease 


Nan 


salary 


alphabet 


doctor 


nice 


savage 


apprehend 


erring 


Ned 


scales 


assault 


exaggerated 


NeU 


score 


astonish 


exile 


Noll 


shilly-shally 


attend 


familiar 


obvious 


silly 


auction 


fond 


paper 


slaw 


automobile 


gentle 


parrot 


subscribe 


awful 


ghost 


parson 


subtract 


bicycle 


gospel 


pen 


succor 


candidate 


grocer 


person 


support 


carpenter 


guest 


petrel 


taUy 


chandelier 


handsome 


phonograph 


telephone 


circumstances 


horrid 


photograph 


thermometer 


comfort 


hussy 


pianofoiie 


town 


correct 


impede 


poet 


tribulation 


counterfeit 


inculcate 


ponder 


tricycle 


crafty 


innocent 


pound 


umbrella 


cunniDg 


insuperable 


pretty 


villain 


curfew 


knave 


prevent 


vixen 


curious 


legend 


radical 


willy-nilly 


digress 


let 


rival 


wit 


dilapidated 


lunatic 


ruminate 


wrong 



Note : Teachers do not now inculcate knowledge in the manner suggested 
by the root- word of inculcate : wheref or pupUs may congratulate themselves. 

Vn Suggested Written : In your wordbooks write the his- 
tory of each italicized word in the following sentences : 
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A teasing boy is said to hector his playmates. 

The man showed hercu'lean strength. 

No schools today have a dunce block. 

The Constitution of the United States is the people's paUadium. 

All grading into classes must be somewhat procrtiste'an. 

However much one knows, it is unwise to be always a mentor. 

A person who is always in tears is often called matuUin. 

The pilot had a stentorian voice. 

He showed a stoical indifference to misfortune. 

The prote'an forms of water inspire wonder. 

Let us take a drive in the pha'eton. 

One should avoid unkind gossip. 

The man had a martial manner and & jovial smile. 

John has a mercurial temperament, while James is sal'umine. 

Note : If convenient, review Chapter XX in Everyday English, Book One. 



And now the turnpike gates again 

Flew open in short space ; 
The tollmen thinking as before 

That Gilpin rode a race. 

And so he did, and won it too, 

For he got first to town ; 
Nor stopp'd till where he had got up 

He did«again get down. 

Now let us sing, "Long live the king." 

And Gilpin, long live he ; 

And when he next doth ride abroad. 

May I be there to see ! 

From ** The Diverting History of John OUpin,** by 
William Cotoptr, 



CHAPTER X 
THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

After your mind is once well stocked with ideas and with the 
words naming those ideas, you will be in a fair way to do consid- 
erable thinking. But you will never be ready to think much until 
your mental tool chest is well furnished with these implements 
which are necessary to thought. 

We do our thinking much as if we were cashiers handling 
countless bank bills and checks and drafts. Wq might look upon 
these as money ; yet they are merely useful substitutes for the in- 
convenient and bulky gold and silver which they are good for. 
Just as surely we should know that our words are all good for the 
ideas which they name. We need not stop to challenge each and 
to call up the idea which it represents ; but we should make change 
quickly, translating our thoughts into words quite as confidently 
as the cashier at the desk credits checks and drafts as '* cash," altho 
they are only paper promises. 

You have played checkers, backgammon, dominoes, and per- 
haps chess. You understand how useless are the single pieces, 
however richly carved, until they are moved about in combination 
with others. Words are the checkers and dominoes used in the 
game of thought; or, to change the figure, they are the strong 
links making the chain of thought. They have, in themselves, 
almost no value while lying singly as separate links ready to be 
made into chains, except for the fact that without the links there 
can be no chain. This, then, is the reason for acquiring a wide 
thinking- vocabulary . With all sorts of finely wrought links, many 
sorts of beautiful and precious chains are made. With all sorts of 
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excellent words, great and noble thoughts in&y be conceived and 
expressed. When admiring the finished chain, you pay small at- 
tention to the individual links. When you are thrilled by a noble 
thought, you give no heed to the single words in which it is uttered. 
We should forget to see the vase because of its flowers, the trim- 
mings because of the garment, the features of a face because of the 
beauty of the soul that looks out, and the words of the sentence 
because of the force or beauty or nobility of the thought. Put 
deep down into your heart from today on the great truth that 
language is a vehicle^ or carrier, for thought, and in no sense an 
end in itself alone. This is not saying that the vehicle may not be 
beautiful, but that we may well forget to look at the vehicle when 
absorbed in that which it carries. And would it not be a pity 
then to have only a sort of dumpcart as carriage for the use of kings 
and queens of noble thought? Yet the language of many persons 
always remains merely a sort of dumpcart, which drops their 
thoughts in a heap, any way and every way ; and while this jumble 
contains much useful material, it gives small pleasure to anyone 
concerned. 

How to choose words is an all-important question. But you 
need not worry over this, if only you first know words in abun- 
dance yrom ivhich to choose^ and if you then adopt the right principle 
of choice. 

The vase suited to a handful of flowers should not by its bril- 
liancy or by its color call attention away from the flowers them- 
selves ; for the cff*ect of every bouquet may be increased or decreased 
by the color and shape of the dish in which it is placed. A lady 
in choosing trimmings for a fabric must be careful to select such as 
bring out, or develop^ the best qualities of that fabric. She avoids 
all those which call attention to themselves chiefly, knowing that 
the garment as a whole should be emphasized, if a beautiful effect 
is to be produced. So she takes a large piece of her material — 
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not II more <* sample" — and tries with it the effect of various 
trimiuin^Sy not to see how they look, but to see how her material 
liH^kH. This is exactly the way in which words should be chosen. 
Thoy should suit the thought; and you may, if you will, try word 
uftor word until you find the very one that develops the thought 
lK^»t, Ho sure that, when once chosen, the right word will not call 
Htlontion loudly to itself, but will be so quietly woven into the 
luuiy of the sentence that only the effect of a beautiful whole will 
Ih> |)orooived. This it is to be an artist in words. 

Here is a little story of a boy whose face was set to become a 
master of words and their uses. You may need to know in ex- 
planation that Tommy Sandys had just been writing in an essay 
oontost, upon which four ministers served as judges. 

For after all — how to tell it ! Tommy was ignominiously beaten, 
making such a beggarly show that the judges thought it unnecessary to 
take the essays home with them for leisurely consideration before pro- 
nouncing Mr. Lauchlan McLauchlan winner. There was quite a com- 
motion in the schoolroom. At the end of the allotted time the two 
competitors had been told to hand in their essays, and how Mr. 
McLauchlan was sniggering is not worth recording, so dumbfounded, 
confused, and raging was Tommy. He clung to his papers, crying 
fiercely that the two hours could not be up yet, and Lauchlan having 
tried to keep the laugh in too long it exploded in his mouth, whereupon, 
said he, with a guffaw, " He hasna written a word for near an hour!" 

. . The unhappy Cathro tore the essay from Tommy's hands. 
Essay ! It was no more an essay than a twig is a tree, for the gowk had 
stuck in the middle of his second page. Yes, stuck is the right expres- 
sion, as his chagrined teacher had to admit when the boy was cross- 
examined. . . . 

He had brought himself to public scorn for lack of a word. What 
word? they asked testily, but even now he could not tell. He had wanted 
a Scotch word that would signify how many people were in church, and 
it was on the tip of his tongue, but would come no farther. PucMe was 
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nearly the word, bat it did not mean so many people as he meant. The 
hour had gone by just like winking ; he had forgotten all about time while 
searching his mind for the word. 

When Mr. Ogilvy heard this he seemed to be much impressed; 
repeatedly he nodded his head as some beat time to music, and he 
muttered to himself, "The right word — yes, that's everything," and '* 'the 
time went by like winking' — exactly, precisely,*' and he would have liked 
to examine Tommy's bumps, but did not, nor said a word aloud. 

. . . "You little tattie doolie," Cathro roared, "were there not 
a dozen words to wile from if you had an ill will to piLcklef What 'ailed 
you at manzyy or — " 

" I thought of marwy,"' replied Tommy, wofully, for he was ashamed 
of himself, " but — but a manzy's a swarm. It would mean that the folk 
in the kirk were buzzing thegither like bees, instead of sitting still." 

"Even if it does mean that," said Mr. Duthie, with impatience, 
"what was the need of being so particular? Surely the art of essay- 
writing consists in using the first word that comes and hunying on." 

" That's how I did," said the proud McLauchlan. . . . 

"I see," interposed Mr, Gloag, "that McLauchlan speaks of there 
being a musk of people in the church. Mask is a fine Scotch word." 

"Admirable," assented Mr. Dishart. " I thought of mask^** whim- 
pered Tonmiy, " but that would mean the kirk was crammed, and I just 
meant it to be middling full." 

" Flow would have done," suggested Mr. Lorrimer. 

" Flow's but a handful," said Tommy. 

" Currarij then, you jackanapes ! " 

" Curran's no enough." 

Mr. Lorrimer flung up his hands in despair. 

" I wanted something between cwran and mask,'* said Tommy, 
dogged, yet almost at the crying. 

Mr. Ogilvy, who had been hiding his admiration with difficulty, 
spread a net for him. " You said you wanted a word that meant middling 
full. Well, why did you not say middling full — or fell mask? " 

^' Yes, why not?" demanded the ministers, unconsciously caught in 
the net. 
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" I wanted one word," replied Tommy, unconsciously avoiding it. 

"You jewel!'* muttered Mr. Ogilvy under his breath, but Mr. 
Cathro would have banged the boy's head had not the ministers interfered. 

*' It is so easy, too, to find the right word," said Mr. Gloag. 

"It's no; it's as difficult as to hit a squirrel," cried Tommy, and 
again Mr. Ogilvy nodded approval. 

. . . An odd thing happened. As they were preparing to leave 
the school, the door opened a little and there appeared in the aperture the 
face of Tommy, tear-stained but excited. " I ken the word now," he 
cried, ' ' it came to me a' at once ; it is hantle ! " 

The door closed with a victorious bang, just in time to prevent Cathro— 

" Oh, the sumph ! " exclaimed Mr. Lauchlan McLauchlan, "as if it 
mattered what the word is now ! " 

And said Mr. Dishai-t, ' ' Cathro, you had better tell Aaron Latta 
that the sooner he sends this nincompoop to the herding the better." 

But Mr. Ogilvy, giving Lauchlan a push that nearly sent him sprawl- 
ing, said in an ecstasy to himself, " He had to think of it till he got it — 
and he got it. The laddie is a genius ! " They were about to tear up 
Tommy's essay, but he snatched it from them and put it in his oxter 
pocket. " I am a collector of curiosities," he explained, " and this 
paper may be worth money yet." 

" Well," said Cathro, savagely, " I have one satisfaction, I ran him 
out of my school." 

" Who knows," replied Mr. Ogilvy, "but that you may be proud to 
dust a cbaii* for him when he comes back? " 

From '* Sentimental Tommy " by J, M, Barrie,* 

EXERCISES 

I Mental: A study of Longfellow's " Village JBlacksmith.^' 

Under a spreading chestnut- tree 

The village smithy stands ; 
The smith, a mighty man is he. 

With large and sinewy hands ; 

* Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 

Ilis face is like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat, 

He earns whatever he can. 
And looks the whole world in the face. 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from mom till night, 

You can hear his bellows blow ; 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 

With measured beat and slow. 
Like a sexton ringing the village bell. 

When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door ; 
They love to see the flaming forge. 

And hear the bellows roar. 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church, 

And sits among his boys ; 
He hears the parson pray and preach, 

He hears his daughter's voice, 
Singing in the village choir. 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice, 

Singing in Paradise ! 
He needs must think of her once more. 

How in the grave she lies ; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 
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Toiling, — rejoicing,— soiTowing, 

Onward tlu-ough life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task begun, 

Each evening sees its close ; 
Something attempted, something done. 

Has earned a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, ray worthy friend, 

For the lesson thou hast taught ! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 

Our fortunes must be wrought ; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 

Each burning deed and thought ! * 

1 Observe the simple rime scheme used in this poem : long, 
ton, sweat, cauy face, man; or adbdcd. See whether you can find 
another poem in your reading books which has the same rime scheme. 

2 Shut your eyes and try to reproduce mentally every word 
picture in this poem. 

3 Decide whether any word in the poem fails to give you a 
clear idea, as, for example, the word sinewy. If so, observe the 
hands of some strong and hard-working man. 

4 Decide which thoughts in this poem give your own mind 
the most pleasure ; that is, which you consider most beautiful. 

5 Try to decide whether Longfellow wished in this poeni 
chiefly to give pleasure or to instruct. 

6 Search each stanza carefully in order to see every hint 
teaching a lesson of wisdom. 

7 Try to decide for yourself whether painting a beautiful 
word picture of a good and honest life would have been worth 
the poet's while, even if he had not read himself a lesson at 
the last. 

8 Try to decide whether there is any line in the poem, 

* Reprinted by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Company, authorized pub- 
lishers of Longfellow's works. 
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before the last stanza, which teaches a great lesson without appear- 
ing to teach. Then decide whether you think this is a pleasant 
way to be taught. 

n Oral: Class discussion of each item in Exercise I. 

III Suggested Written : What are the advantages and what 
the disadvantages of a blacksmith's life? Keep these distinct in 
thought and separated in your paper. Let the vocabulary used 
show that you are familiar with the details of your subject. 

IV Suggested Mental: (1) The word mother means a 
maternal parent. Does this definition of mother mean more or 
less to you than the word, mother? (2) Can the most exact defini- 
tions of words include the associations, or habits, of those words? 
(3) Will the study of definitions of words or the careful reading 
of well-written books be the best way to learn word-use? (4) (a) 
Does the word home imply because of its associations, that is, 
connote, to every happy person much that is loveliest and dearest 
in life ? (6) Is this in part due to its free use for many centuries 
in songs and in poems? (5) What does the word machine at once 
call up in the mind of the seamstress ? of the bicycle rider ? of the 
politician? of the miller? of the man mowing a lawn? of the 
stenographer? of the pilot, or the steersman? (6) Which word 
in each of the following pairs do you consider the more suited for 
use in poetry, because of its habits or associations ? — 

gully, vale moan, grunt splash, spatter 

wrathful, cross jog, journey hotel, inn 

silent, quiet smile, grin base, bottom 

racket, roar bring up, rear big, vast 

(7) Are there pleasant or unpleasant associations with each of the 
following words? — murder, peace, war, love, hatred, mercy, 
insanity, gentleness, scrub, fight, dismal, stench, fragrance, deli- 
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cious, smile, scowl. (8) Are there many everyday words which 
are perhaps most useful of all, yet which are plain and matter-of- 
fact, carrying no associations cither of pleasure or of pain? (9) If 
it is not a more difficult thing to do, should we aim to choose 
words whose associations arc pleasant? (10) Do you see that the 
charm and the force of your writing may depend largely upon 
the suggestions carried by your words? (11) Do you now under- 
stand what is meant by the following statement : The connotation 
of a word means all that it implies because of its associations of 
any and every sort ? 

Mountain gorses, ever golden ! 
Cankered not tlie whole year long ! 
Do you teach us to be strong, 
Howsoever pricked and holden 
Like your thorny blooms, and so 
Trodden on by rain and snow 
Up the hillside of this life, as bleak as where ye grow? 

Mountain blossoms, shining blossoms ! 
Do ye teach us to be glad 
When no summer can be had, 
Blooming in our inward bosoms ? 
re, whom God preserveth still. 
Set as lights upon a hill, 
Tokens to the wintry earth that beauty liveth still ! 

Mountain gorses, do ye teach us 
From that academic chair 
Canopied with azure air. 
That tlie wisest word man reaches 
Is the humblest he can speak ? 
Ye, who live on mountain peak. 
Yet live low along the ground, beside the grasses meek ! 

From ''Less ns from the Gorse" by Elizaheth Bar* 
reU Browning. 



CHAPTER XI 
SYNONYMS: OR THE HABITS OF WORDS 

Our beautiful English language is especially rich because of 
its countless synonyms. By synonyms we mean words alike in 
meaning, or so nearly alike that one may be used in place of the 
other. Some words are pei'fect synonyms. Each and every ^ till 
and uniily begin and commence^ are examples. Here we have syno- 
nyms so exact that your use of one rather than of the other will be 
a matter of accident, or of habit, or of mere ease in pronunciation. 
A wide knowledge of words and of their uses will lead you some- 
times to pick your way among certain groups of synonyms as 
cautiously as if walking among rolling eggs. 

In gaining a knowledge of synonyms, the mere definitions of 
words will not help you much, altho many good old-fashioned 
schoolmasters of fifty years ago strongly believed that it would do 
so. You may be very glad that you have wiser teachers today 
who know better. These tell us that the best way to gain the all- 
important command of language is by observing the use of words in 
sentences. 

For this reason, you should at once begin the practice of 
studying words with regard to the company they keep and the 
habits they have. Yes, I mean just that. Words get into habits 
just as you and I do. They seem to feel out of place in some sur- 
roundings and perfectly at home in others. Even if you try to 
drive them into new stopping-places, they are often so ill at ease 
that they refuse to remain except so long as you keep a finger upon 
them. And if you interfere with their lifelong habits, they may 
even refuse to work for you. Happily, words are not all alike in 
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their unwillingness to form new habits. Some of them, indeed, 
are most obliging and seem willing to try to remain wherever they 
are put. And yet ceiiiain of them have their own boon compan- 
ions from whom they refuse to be parted ; so that if you are rough 
or rude with them, they are quick to make both you and them- 
selves appear very awkward, perhaps even ridiculous. 

Absurd blunders in the choice of words, often due to a like- 
ness in sound, are called malaprqps. They are so named from a 
famous jcharacter, '*Mrs. Malaprop," in an amusing old play. 
This lady knew many words but was sure to choose the wrong one, 
as you may see in the following extract : 

Mrs. Malaprop, Observe me, Sir Anthony. I would by no means 
wish a daughter of mine to be a progeny of learning ; I don't think so 
much learning becomes a young woman ; for instance, I would never let 
her meddle with Greek, or Hebrew, or algebra, or simony, or fluxions, or 
paradoxes, or such inflammatory branches of learning — neither would it 
be necessary for her to handle any of your mathematical, astronomical, 
diabolical instruments. But, Sir Anthony, I would send her, at nine 
years old, to a boarding-school, in order to learn a little ingenuity and 
artifice. Then, sir, she should have a supercilious knowledge in accounts ; 
— and as she grew up, I would have her instructed in geometry, that she 
might know something of the contagious countries ; — but above all. Sir 
Anthony, she should be mistress of orthodoxy, that she might not mis- 
spell, and mis-pronounce words so shamefully as girls usually do ; and 
likewise that she might reprehend the true meaning of what she is saying. 
This, Sir Anthony, is what I would have a woman know ; — and I don't 
think there is a superstitious article in it. 

From *• The BivaU" by Bichard Brinsley Sheridan. 

To use words precisely, it is imperatively necessary to consider 
carefully shades of diflTerence in the use of synonyms. The follow- 
ing quotation helps us to see the difference in meaning between two 
impoilant words often considered synonymous : 
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Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have ofitimes no connection : knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, a rude, unprofitable mass. 
The mere materials with which wisdom builds. 
Till smoothed and squared, and fitted to its place, 
Does but encumber whom it seems t' enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

From ''The Taakf by William Coioper, 

In striving to gain command of language you should learn 
to make words the servants of your minds, just as truly as are 
your hands or your feet. By habit your feet carry you on and on 
and ask from you no especial attention. So words should serve 
your needs as easily and as swiftly. As the child is very unfor- 
tunate who does not early train his body to be a good servant of 
his mind, so that child is equally unfortunate who does not train 
his mind to be the ready servant of his strongest wishes and 
his highest wants. Be kind then to your own minds and give 
them plenty of exercise, so that they may grow strong. Remem- 
ber that every power of body or of mind is developed thru 
exercise and thru exercise alone. 

In asking you to form and to continue a habit of observing 
word-use, I do not mean that you should do this today, or tomorrow, 
next term, or next year. I mean that I hope you will make this 
constant practice a habit for the rest of your life. This you may 
at last come to do unconsciously, if you persevere in your first 
efforts. For, the thing most necessary here is that by the study 
of words and their uses you shall gradually gain a feeling for 
words. This should become so powerful that at last you will 
grow into a habit of seizing upon the right word as if by in- 
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stinct, without a moment of doubt or hesitation. The habit of 
your minds should make you able to do this almost as naturally 
as you breathe. 

In learning to choose right words you are like the expert 
pianist or the violinist, who has come to do much of his work 
without feeling that he makes any effort. But at first how slowly 
the octave was struck, note after note, over and over, again and 
again 1 Long years the master player has given, in order that his 
finger-work, or technics may be as smooth and as perfect as 
possible. Each of you must play all your lives upon the grandest 
instrument that man has ever invented — the instrument called 
language. Then will you not practice a little each day, with 
patience and gladness, to the end that at last you too may become 
master performers upon the beautiful organ of human speech? 
There is joy and gladness awaiting all who gain this power, both in 
the music made by others and in that made by themselves. You 
may expect, no doubt, to make occasional discords ; for wrong 
words, or words wrongly placed, jar upon the ears precisely as do 
wrong notes in music. But always have faith that in the end 
your language will become like beautiful music if you but bring to 
it constantly a patient and loving touch. 

EXERCISES 

I Mental: 1 Group is a general term for which many 
special terms are used. These special terms are all synonyms^ and 
yet they cannot be carelessly interchanged, as you may see by 
experimenting. Observe closely the following uses of these 
synonyms for group : 

A flock of sheep, of goats, of birds. 

A covey of partridges, or of prairie hens (this perhaps because it is 
the habit of these birds to run under cover) . 
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A brood of chickens, ducks, serpents, bats (this term may or may not 
include the mother) . 

A Utter of kittens, puppies, pigs. 

A bevy of girls. 

A scho'il of fish, of whales, of porpoises. 

A herd of beeves, oxen, cattle, buffalo, and so on. 

A drove of cattle, or of other animals (when driven to market or 
elsewhere) . 

A pmk of wolves, or of hounds, which run very close together. 

A sioarm of bees, or of any creatures supposed to be as numerous 
and densely grouped as bees. 

A gaggle of geese (British). 

A pack of grouse, when the flock is dense ( British) . 

A gang of rowdies, of laborers, of convicts. 

(The Century Dictionary speaks also of a gang of wild turkeys, a 
tuisp of snipe, and a sedge of herons ; but the International Webster does 
not give wisp or gang, and the Standard gives wisp but not gang. Irving 
speaks of a gang of antelope.) 

2 Observe from study of Exercise I that to be able to 
define words is less important than to know their habits^ or the 
company they are wont to keep. 

II Oral: 1 What synonym for group may you apply to 
each of the following words respectively ? — 



angels 


partridges 


ships 


butterflies 


persons attending chuich 


soldiers 


cards 


persons attending a play 


strikers 


children 


porpoises 


thieves 


girls 


ruffians 


whales 

• 


oxen 


sheep 


workmen 



2 

group 



i Apply to suitable objects the following synonyms for 
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audience 


drove 


host 


band 


fleet 


mob 


bevy 


flock 


pack 


congregation 


galaxy 


school 


corps 


gang 


shoal 


crowd 


herd 


troop 



in Mental and Oral: 1 There was formerly a fashion in 
language use, still preserved for us in the English prayer*book, of 
repeating the same idea by means of two synonyms. Thus we 
hear these pairs of synonyms : 

act and deed in deed and in truth 

bright and shining let or hindrance 

clean and neat lord and master 

cry and scream proud and haughty 

dig and delve pull and tug 

end and aim pure and simple 

grunt and groan race and run 

hollo and bawl really and truly 

honest and true weak and feeble 

These expressions are now fairly classed among our English 
idioms, and as commonly used, the double form doubtless carries to 
our minds but a single idea. Do you think that this former habit 
of word-use tends to make a desirable style, or would it become 
tiresome ? 

2 Use each of the above pairs of synonyms in a complete 
sentence. 

IV Mental and Written: (1) List from Chapter X all the 
Scotch synonyms Tommy Sandys refused to use when he was 
trying to recollect hantle. Exactly what does hantle express? 
(2) Do you consider Tommy to have been wise or foolish in his 
long search for the word hantle f 
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V /Suggested Mental (^for pupils who have time and inclina- 
tion to do voluntary extra work in word-study) : (1) Substitute 
for each word absurdly used by Mrs. Malaprop, in the passage 
quoted, the one similar in s6und which she probably intended 
to use. (2) Get a copy of «* The Rivals" and read the entire 
play. (3) Make a study of Mrs. Malaprop and learn to see 
the joke in her mistakes, by being sure you know the correct 
meaning of all her words. 

VI. Suggested Observation Studies in the Use of Synonyms: 
Taking each day one of the following groups of synonyms (one 
paragraph a week) , find in the dictionary the first word of each 
group and study the contrasted uses of it and its synonyms given 
there. Use each one of these correctly in a sentence ; and after 
making sentences which please you, transfer them in neat written 
form to your wordbooks, numbering them as here shown, and 
leaving a little space after each group. 

1 (a) Ability, capacity; (6) abridgment, compendium, epitome, 
abstract, synopsis; (c) account, narrative, narration, recital; (c?) 
acknowledge, recognize ; (e) add, join, annex, unite, coalesce. 

2 (a) Adjacent, adjoining, contiguous ; (6) admittance, admission; 

(c) adorn, ornament, decorate, embellish; (c?) advantage (advanta- 
geous), benefit (beneficial) ; (e) adversary, enemy, opponent, antagonist. 

3 (a) Allegory, parable ; (h) alter, change ; (c) amidst, among ; 

(d) ancient, antiquated, obsolete, antique, old ; (e) announce, publish, 
proclaim, promulgate. 

4 (a) Anticipate, expect; (6) argue, dispute, debate (see also 
discuss) ; (c) artisan, artist, artificer ; (d) assent, consent ; (e) battle, 
combat, fight, engagement. 

5 (a) Beg, ask, request ; (6) between, among ; (c) blunder, error, 
mistake, bull ; {d) bound, boundary ; (e) calculate, compute, reckon, count. 

6 (a) Celebrate, commemorate; (6) chief, chieftain, commander, 
leader; (c) cloister, monastery, nunnery, convent, abbey, priory; (d) 
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conquer, vanqoish, subdue, subjugate, overcome ; (e) constant, continual, 
perpetual (see also continuous). 

7 (a) Conversation, talk; (b) convince, persuade; (c) defend, 
protect: (d) definition, explanation, description ; (e) delicious, delightful. 

8 (a) Direction, control, command, order; (b) discover, invent; 
(c) disposition, character, temper; (d) distinguished, eminent, conspicu- 
ous, celebrated, illustrious (see also famous) ; (e) doctrine, precept. 

9 (a) Draw, drag ; (6) eager, earnest ; (c) education, instruction, 
teaching, training, breeding ; (d) emblem, sign, symbol, type ; (e) emi- 
grant, immigrant. 

10 (a) Epoch, era; (b) event, occurrence, incident, circumstance; 
(c) every, each, any ; (rf) excuse, pardon, forgive ; (e) fertile, fruitful. 

11 (a) Fine, beautiful; (b) firmness, constancy; (c) follow, pur- 
sue (see also follow, succeed, ensue) ; (d) force, strength ; (e) forgery, 
counterfeit. 

12 (a) General, common, universal; (b) genius, talent; (c) globe, 
sphere, orb, ball; (d) grand, magnificent, sublime; (e) grave, sober, 
serious, solemn. 

13 (a) Guarantee, warranty; (6) guess, think, reckon; (c) habit, 
custom (see also usage); (d) handsome, pretty; (e) harangue, speech, 
oration. 

14 (a) Harmony, melody ; (6) haste, hurry, speed, dispatch ; (c) 
help, aid, assist; (d) heroism, courage, fortitude, bravery, valor, intre- 
pidity, gallantry; (e) history, chronicle, annals. 

15 (a) Ignorant, illiterate; (b) increase, enlarge, extend; (c) 
judge, umpire, arbitrator, referee ; (d) keep, retain, preserve ; (e) lan- 
guage, speech, tongue, idiom, dialect (see also idiom). 

16 (a) Lasting, permanent, durable; (b) lawful, legal ; (c) liberty, 
freedom; (c?) list, roll, catalogue, register, inventory, schedule; (e) mani- 
fest, clear, plain, obvious, evident. 

17 (a) Mercantile, commercial ; (b) name, appellation, title, denom- 
ination; (c) naval, nautical-; (d) neighborhood, vicinity ; (e) novel, new. 

18 (a) Obtain, get, gain, earn, acquire (see also gain) ; (6) ordi- 
nary, common ; (c) origin, source ; (d) ought, should ; (c) pair, flight, set. 

19 (a) People, nation; (b) permit, allow, suffer, tolerate; (c) 
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picture, painting ; (d) pleasant, pleasing, agreeable ; (e) politeness, 
courtesy. 

20 (a) Practicable, possible (see also impracticable) ; (6) prece- 
dent, example; (c) prohibit, forbid; (d) project, design (see also 
scheme) ; (e) prompt, ready, expeditious. 

21 (a) Put, place, lay, set; (b) quaint, odd, antique; (c) quit, 
leave ; (d) quote, cite ; (e) rare, scarce. 

22 (a) Receive, accept; (h) remark, observe, notice; (c) ride, 
drive; (d) Sabbath, Sunday; (e) salutation, greeting, salute. 

23 (a) Scholar, pupil; (6) science, literature, art; (c) sketch, 
outline, delineation ; (d) solid, haid ; (e) soi-t, kind. 

24 (a) Specimen, sample; (b) stain, paint, dye; (c) station, 
depot; (d) stoi*e, shop; {e) stieam, current. 

25 (a) Synonymous, identical; (b) tall, high, lofty; (c) tenement, 
house; (d) test, trial; (e) thither, there (see also hither and whither). 

26 (a) Thoughtful, considerate ; (b) throng, multitude, crowd ; (c) 
tidings, news ; (d) translucent, transparent ; (e) union, unity ; (/) use, 
employ. 

27 (a) Vacant, empty ; (b) vestibule, hall, passage ; (c) village, 
hamlet, town, city ; (d) way, street, highway, road ; (e) wit, humor. 

Note: If only one large dictionary is at hand for class reference, let one 
or more pupils copy from it on slips of paper what is given upon the synonyms of 
the day, including the illustrative sentences^ and pass these slips about among the 
pupils. Where a typewriter is available, carbon duplicates can be easily made. 



Many, many welcomes, 
Febniary fair-maid. 
Ever as of old time. 
Solitary firstling, 
Coming in the cold time, 
Prophet of the gay time, 
Pi'ophet of the May time, 
Prophet of the roses. 
Many, many welcomes, 
Februai-y fair-maid ! 

" The JSnoiodrop" by Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 



CHAPTER XII 
DOUBLETS: ONE CLASS OF SYNONYMS 

In our language you \vill find almost countless pairs of syno- 
nyms called doublets. Doublets are words which had the same 
mother word and at first the same meaning, but which have come 
down to us with diflferent spellings, by diflterent roads. Thus balm 
and balsam J royal and regain feat and ^ac^, sure and secure^ fratl and 
fragUej are examples of Latin doublets : ward and guards yard 
and garden^ are examples of Saxon doublets. 

The chief way thru which English has gained its wealth of 
doublets is so interesting that I am sure you will be glad to hear 
about it. You may remember, if you have read Dickens' *< Child's 
History of England," about the famous battle of Hastings, in 1066, ^ 
in which William the Conqueror defeated Harold, England's Saxon 
king. Perhaps, too, you will remember that for many years after- 
ward Norman-French was the language used by the French court 
ruling in London, England'^) old capital city. But after a few 
hundred years, the sturdy English peasant speech proved too 
strong for its fashionable rival, Norman-French. Now, the result 
was much as if, instead of fighting each other any longer, the 
stronger party of two should pick up the weaker one and carry 
him along in his arms, the weaker no longer resisting. Thus, we 
may say, English, carrying Norman-French in its arms, became 
again ruler of the island speech. However, Norman-French words 
had become stuck into the very fibres of English as thickly as your 
clothes would be with seeds if you should walk thru a dense patch 
of tickseed or of burdock. Or you may fancy, if you prefer, that 
the English speech had changed its color somewhat, just as a gar- 
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ment may be slightly altered in look by being dipped into dye, or 
as a flower changes in tint when it expands into full bloom, and 
that in Uke manner English had now taken on a Norman-French 
tint. 

This Norman-French was itself a Latin tongue, hence all its 
words were children of Latin parents. Now it came to pass after 
a time that there was a tremendous renewal of learning all over 
Europe. This began in Italy and at last, very late, reached little 
England far in the north. Thus it happened that, in the sixteenth 
century, English scholars began to make themselves very busy at 
studying old books and at writing new ones. In doing this they 
made, to suit their own needs, hundreds and hundreds of words ; 
and these new words they usually made directly from the Latin. 
Why did n't they use the ready-made Norman-French words, do 
you ask? Well, that is hard to tell ; but we must remember that 
at this time all scholars wrote only in Latin and when together 
spoke also in Latin. When Roger Ascham wrote his " Toxophilus," 
or Science of Archery, in 1545, he even felt obliged to apologize 
for making an *« English " book at all, and he said, *< Far more easily 
could I have written this in Latin than in English." Here we see 
one reason why Latin words should have seemed best to these 
hard-studying men who used that language much of the time. 
They probably tried to make their new English words as Latin-like 
as they possibly could. 

If these very wise scholars expected, however, that the old 
Norman-French words would retire from use out of respect to their 
new Latiny words, they made a great mistake. For, the English 
speech was glad to keep both words and to make them both useful. 
The pairs of words merely kept growing farther and farther apart 
in meanings until each gradually came to carry ideas belonging to 
itself alone. Do you recall that Samuel Pepys spoke of writing in 
his diuimalf But we of today would bslj journal y or, more prob- 
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ably, diary y for the sort of daily record Samuel Pepys so delighted to 
make. These words diary ^ diurnal ^ imdjouimal at one time offered 
themselves for use as exact equivalents. But popular usage drew 
them apart, until each now carries a sense of its own : thus diurnal 
means day by day, or daily; journal refers to one sort of account 
book, to a newspaper, or to a daily record of any sort ; while diary 
usually implies a less formal recital of daily incidents or happen- 
ings in one's everyday life. 

Remember in your choice of synonyms that a short word is 
always better than a long one, if it carries your meaning equally 
well. The Saxon word daily is good enough for anybody's use 
and actually better than the Latin form diu7mal; yet one may 
chance to need a three-syllabled word to help out his rime or his 
rhythm in the writing of verse, or in the stately formal prose of 
oratory a speaker may wish sonorous, or high-sounding terms, as 
better suited to a lofty thought. 

In the following passage from Sir Walter Scott's *« Ivanhoe," 
you will see how the lowly-housed Saxon throve among peasants, 
while the lordly Norman-French was heard alone in palace and 
castle. Gurth the swineherd and Wamba the jester, talking 
together in Saxon, discourse as follows : 

"The curse of St. Withold upon these infernal porkers! " said the 
swineherd, after blowing his horn obstreperously, to collect together the 
scattered herd of swine, which, answering his call with notes equally 
melodious, made, however, no haste to remove themselves from the luxuri- 
ous banquet of beech-mast and acoms on which they had fattened, or to 
forsake the marshy banks of the rivulet, where several of them, half 
plunged in mud, lay stretched at their ease, altogether regardless of the 
voice of their keeper. . . . Wainba, up and help me an thou beest a 
man ; take a turn round the back o' the hill to gain the wiijd on them ; 
and when thou'st got the weather-gage, thou mayst drive them before thee 
as gently as so many innocent lambs." 
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'* Truly," said Wamba, without stirring from the spot, " I have con- 
sulted my legs upon this matter, and they are altogether of opinion that 
to cany my gay garments through these sloughs would be an act of un- 
friendship to my sovereign person and royal wardrobe ; wherefore, Gurth, 
I advise thee to call off Fangs, and leave the herd to their destiny, which, 
whether they meet with bands of travelling soldiers, or of outlaws, or of 
wandering pilgrims, can be little else than to be converted into Normans 
before morning, to thy no small ease and comfort." 

" The swine turned Normans to my comfort! " quoth Gurth ; " ex- 
pound that to me, Wamba, for my brain is too dull and my mind too 
vexed to read riddles." 

"Why, how call you those grunting beasts running about on their 
four legs? *' demanded Wamba. 

*' Swine, fool — swine," said the herd; "every fool knows that." ' 

" And swine is good Saxon," said the jester ; " but how call you the 
sow when she is flayed, and di'awn, and quartered, and hung up by the 
heels, like a traitor? " 

"Pork," answered the swineherd. 

" I am very glad every fool knows that too," said Wamba, " and 
pork, I think, is good Norman-French ; and so when the brute lives, and 
is in charge of a Saxon slave, she goes by her Saxon name ; but becomes 
a Norman, and is called pork, when she is carried to the castle hall to 
feast among the nobles. What dost thou think of this, friend Gurth, ha? " 

"It is but too true doctrine, friend Wamba, however it got into thy 
fool's pate." 

"Nay, I can tell you more," said Wamba in the same tone ; "there 
is old Alderman Ox continues to hold his Saxon epithet while he is under 
the charge of serfs and bondsmen such as thou, but becomes Beef, a fiery 
French gallant, when he arrives before the worshipful jaws that are des- 
tined to consume him. Mynheer Calf, too, becomes Monsieur de Veau m 
the like manner : he is Saxon when he requires- tendance, and takes a 
Norman name when he becomes matter of enjoyment." 

"By St. Bunstan," answered Gurth, "thou speakest but sad 
truths ; little is left to us but the air we breathe, and that appears to have 
been reserved with much hesitation, solely for the purpose of enabling us 
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to endure the tasks they lay upon our shoulders. The finest and the 
fattest is for their board ; the loveliest is for their couch ; the best and 
bravest supply their foreign masters with soldiers, and whiten distant 
lands with their bones, leaving few here who have either the will or the 
power to protect the unfortunate Saxon." 



I Mental: Study the following lists, observing (1) which 
columns are most alike ; (2) which words of those here given are 
unchanged from the original Latin forms : 



Words coming from the 
Latin by way of Nor- 
man-French 

abridge 

arch 

balm 

benison 

caitiff 

care 

chance 

dainty 

fancy 

feat 

faith, fealty 

frail 

gentle, genteel 

journal 

leal, loyal 

lien 

palsy 

parcel 

penance 

pity 



Words coming directly The Latin parent-word 
from the Latin of both forms 



abbreviate 

arc 

balsam 

benediction 

captive 

cure 

cadence 

dignity 

phantasy, phantasm 

fact 

fidelity 

fragile 

gentile 

diurnal 

legal 

ligament 

paralysis 

particle 

penitence 

piety 



abbrevia re 
ar cus 
bal samum 
benedic tio 
capti vu^ 
cura 
caden tio 
dig nitas 
phanta sia 
f ac tum 
fidel itas 
frag ills 
gen tills 
diur nal 
lega lis 
lig amen 
paral ysis 
partic ula 
peniten tia 
pi etas 
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poison 


potion 


po tio 


poor 


pauper 


pau peris 


reason 


ratio, ration 


ra tio 


royal 


regal 


rega lis 


river 


rival 


riva lis 


sir, sire 


senior 


se nior 


sever 


separate 


separa tio 


sure 


secure 


secu lis 


treason 


tradition 


tradi tio 



II Oral: Show that you understand the differences between 
the related forms by using both words of every pair correctly in 
one sentence or in two ; as, for example : Only by taking care can 
we cure a bad habit. Consult a dictionary if necessary in order to 
obtain an intelligent use of the words. 

III Written: The same. 

IV Mental: Compare carefully the first and the second 
columns of words in Exercise I, trying to decide whether the 
words of the first column seem to you on the whole more or less 
musical in sound than those of the second. 



O Beautiful ! my Country ! ours once more ! 
Smoothing thy gold of war-tlishevelled hair 
O'er such sweet brows as never other wore. 

And letting thy set lips, 

Freed from wrath's pale eclipse. 
The rosy edges of their smile lay bare. 
What words divine of lover or of poet 
Could tell our love and make thee know it. 
Among the nations bright beyond compare? 

From the *' Commemoration Ode" by James Jiu9$eU 
Lotoelh* 
* RepriDted by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Company, authorized pub- 
lishers of Lowell's works. 



CHAPTER XIII 
THE NEWSPAPER AND NEWSPAPER ENGLISH 

The newspaper is one most remarkable feature of our modern 
life. For a penny, or at least for two, one mjiy buy daily eight or 
ten pages of news, comment ui)on public affairs, and advertise- 
ments of all things wanted and for sale in store and market. 
America has more than twice as many newspapers as any other 
country, boasting, in 1901, over twelve thousand five hundred* 
Surely this is the newspaper age. 

Now, the men who edit these twelve thousand five hundred 
newspapers have come to write much as they speak ; hence every- 
body understands at once what they say. The great art of the 
newspaper writer — and you may be sure it is an art — is that of 
being able to " put things " in the strongest manner and in the 
fewest words. The chief lesson in newspaper work is constantly 
** Be brief," and then "Be more brief," for this is the first step 
toward learning how to '* put things." 

Just here lay one great power of Abraham Lincoln's ; and you 
will be interested to know how he gained this : 

Before he [Mr. Lincoln] was nominated for the presidency he had 
attracted the notice of people by a remarkable contest in debate with a 
famous Illinois statesman, Stephen Arnold Douglas. As a consequence 
Mr. Lincoln received a great many invitations to speak in the Eastern 
States, and made, among others, a notable speech at the Cooper Union, 
New York. Shortly after, he spoke also at New Haven, and the Rev. J. 
P. Gulliver, in a paper in the New York Indejjendent^ September 1, 1864, 
thus reports a conversation which he held with him when travelling in the 
same railroad car : 
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** 'Ah, that reminds me/ he said, * of a most extraordinary circum- 
stance, which occurred in New Haven, the other day. They told me 
that the Professor of Rhetoric in Yale C oUege — a very learned man, 
isn't he? ' ' Yes, sir, and a very fine critic, too.' ' Well, I suppose so ; 
he ought to be, at any rate — They told me that he came to hear me and 
took notes of my speech, and gave a lecture on it to his class the next 
day ; and, not satisfied with that, he followed me up to Meriden the next 
evening, and heard me again for the same purpose. Now, if this is so, 
it is to my mind very extraordinary. I have been sufl^ciently astonished 
at my success in the West. It has been most unexpected. But I had no 
thought of any marked success at the East, and least of all that I should 
draw out such commendations from literary and learned men ! ' 

" ' That suggests, Mr. Lincoln, an inquiry which has several times 
been upon my lips during this conversation. 1 want very much to know 
how you got this unusual power of " putting things." It must have been 
a matter of education. No man has it by nature alone. What has your 
education been ? ' 

*' 'Well, as to education, the newspapers are correct. I never went 
to school more than six months in my life. But, as you say, this must be 
a product of culture in some form. I have been putting the question you 
ask me to myself while you have been talking. I say this, that among 
my earliest recollections, I remember how, when a mere child, I used to 
get irritated when anybody talked to me in a way I could not understand. 
I don't think I ever got angry at anything else in my life. But that 
always disturbed my temper, and has ever since. I can remember going 
to my little bedroom, after hearing the neighbors talk of an evening with 
my father, and spending no small part of the night walking up and down, 
and trying to make out what was the exact meaning of some of their, to 
me, dark sayings. I could not sleep, though I often tried to, when I got 
on such a hunt after an idea, until I had caught it ; and when I thought I 
had got it, I was not satisfied until I had repeated it over and over, until 
I had put it into language plain enough, as I thought, for any boy I knew 
to comprehend. This was a kind of passion with me, and it has stuck by 
me, for I am never easy now, when I am handling a thought, till I have 
bounded it north and bounded it south and bounded it east and bounded 
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it west. Perhaps that accounts for the characteristics you observe in my 
speeches, though I never put the two things together before.'" 

Quoted in Hiverside Literature Series, Numbers 133 
and 32. 

Nobility of thought, combined with simplicity of speech, have 
made Lincoln's addresses immortal in the hearts of the people. It 
is interesting to note here that one of America's deepest thinkers, 
Ealph Waldo Emerson, says: 

I believe it to be true that when any orator at the bar or the Senate 
rises in his thought, he descends in his language, that is, when he rises to 
any height of thought or passion, he comes down to a language level with 
the ear of all his audience. 

He who like Abraham Lincoln studies constantly how to put 
things, is sure to gain power in both oral and written speech. 
His conversation and all his writing will gradually become direct, 
forceful and vivid, and his words will convince. 

In our public schools today are the thousands of boys — and 
of girls too, tho in lesser numbers — who are getting ready to be 
the newspaper writers of the future, and who will in a few years 
help to mold public opinion. Have you ever stopped to consider 
that the army of the world's writers at this moment are not makers 
of books, but are reporters and correspondents and editors? In 
fact, the men working at books today are but a mere handful 
compared with those employed in journalism. Surely, it is not 
too early for grammar grade pupils to do a good deal of thinking 
about the sort of writing that is most in demand today in the 
mental market of every town, city, and village of the world. 

One first sign of the successful newspaper reporter is what is 
called a '' nose for news." The following story shows that this 
peculiar sort of nose may be found upon the boy as well as upon 
the man : 
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The telegraph editor and other members of the staff of the New York 
Times had gone home in the early morning. Their work was done, and 
the paper had gone to press. The office-boy, tired and sleepy, sat at his 
desk finishing up some little task preparatory to going home. 

Just as he was leaving the room one of the carriers used to bring 
messages through the tube from the Associated Press office leaped out 
into the receptacle. Mechanically the boy stepped over to the tube, and 
lifting out the envelope, tore it open. Hastily glancing down the page, 
he saw that it was a bulletin of most important news. He had been long 
enough in the office to realize the value of news. 

He looked around the rooms, but not an editor was left to whom he 
could refer the matter ; so he ran upstairs to the composing-room and had 
a consultation with the foreman, who at once recognized the value of the 
news item. 

The office-boy and the foreman prepared the dispatch for the 
printers, put the headlines upon it, and had it set up. 

Meantime the presses in the basement were grinding out the morning 
edition. A message was sent by the foreman to the pressroom to stop the 
printijig. One of the stereotyped plates was taken off and a new one, 
containing the new matter, substituted. 

From that time on until dawn this boy was the editor-in-chief of the 
paper, and got out three editions. He did not know whether his act 
would meet with the approval of his superiors or not, but he was doing 
what he felt ought to be done ; and, in fact, he had saved the paper from 
b^ing beaten by its rivals. 

When he came down to the office a few hours later, a little anxious, 
he found himself in high favor. His act was chronicled on the office 
bulletin-board, and he was commended for his thoughtfulness and enter- 
prise. The editor-in-chief further told the boy that his salary had been 
raised, and that a place was open to him on the staff of reporters. 

Quoted in the Youth's Companion, 

Now, while newspaper writing, especially that form known as 
editorial, is in its own line doubtless the ablest writing done today, 
still, there are sometimes undesirable features in newspaper style. 
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The sort of thing called •* newspaper English" or *« journalese *' is 
seen less and less ; but it is a pitfall into which the feet of young 
writers often stray, and hence deserves enough study to make one 
sure of avoiding it. 

Here is what one of America's greatest writers said on this 
subject many years ago : 

While the schoolmaster has been busy starching our language and 
smoothiug it flat with the mangle of a supposed classical authority, the 
newspaper reporter has been doing even more harm by stretching and 
swelling it to suit his occasions. A dozen years ago I began a list, 
which I have added to from time to time, of some of the changes which 
may be fairly laid at his door. I give a few of them as showing their 
tendency, all the more dangerous that their effect, like that of some 
poisons, is insensibly cumulative, and that they are sure at last of effect 
among a people whose chief reading is the daily paper. I give in two 
columns the old style and its modem equivalent. 



Old Style 

Was hanged. 

Wheu the halter was put around his 
neck. 

A great crowd came to see. 

Great Are. 
The fire spread. 

House burned. 

The fire was got under. 

Man fell. 

A horse and wagon ran against. 



The frightened horse. 
Sent for the doctor. 



New /Style 

Was launched into eternity. 

When the fatal noose was adjusted about 
the neck of the unfortunate victim of 
his own unbridled passions. 

A vast concourse was assembled to wit- 
ness. 

Disastrous conflagration. 

The confiagration extended its devasta- 
ting career. 

Edifice consumed. 

The progress of the devouring element 
was arrested. 

Individual was precipitated. 

A valuable horse attached to a vehicle 
driven by J. S., in the employment of 
J. B., collided with. 

The infuriated animal. 

Called into requisition the services of the 
family physician. 
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Old Style 

The mayor of the city in a short 
speech welcomed. 



I shall say a few words. 

Began his answer. 
A bystander advised. 



New Style 

The chief magistrate of the metropolis, 
in well-chosen and eloquent lan- 
guage, frequently interrupted by the 
plaudits of the surging multitude, 
officially tendered the hospitalities. 

I shall, with your permission, beg leave 
to offer some brief observations. 

Commeuced his rejoinder. 

One of those omnipresent characters 
who, as if in pursuance of some pre- 
vious arrangement, arc certain to be 
encountered in Ihc vicinity when an 
accident occurs, ventured the sug- 
gestion. 
He died. He deceased, he passed out of existence, 

his spirit quitted its earthly habita- 
tion, winged it way to eternity^ 
shook off its burden, etc. 
Froni the Introduction to •* The Biglovo Fapers," by 
James Btissell Laicell,* 

To Lowell's list might 1>c added the following common examples : 



angry 

boys and girls 

dressed 

drink 

ears 

eyes 

fire 

footman 

give 

go into a shop 

go to bed 

man 

paved 

people 

persons 

place 

* Reprinted by permission of 
Jlpbers of Lowell's works. 



irate, or enraged 

juveniles, the youth of the land 

attired, arrayed 

imbibe 

auditory organs 

optics, visual organs 

the devouring element 

magnificent menial, superb servitor 

donate 

enter an emporium of trade 

retire to one's apartments 

individual of the masculine gender 

paven 

the vulgar crowd 

individuals 

location 

Houghton, Mifiiin & Company, authorized pub- 
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to place to locate 

proved proven 

saleswomen salesladies 

schoolmaster principal of an educational institution 

spectacles lenses 

take off one's wraps divest oneself of outer garments 

taste savor 

teacher professor 

undress divest oneself of his habiliments 

workmen operatives 

writer scribe 

Since the journalese style has been ridiculed now for over a 
quarter of a century, trained writers no longer employ it ; still it 
has by no means disappeared, nor will it do so until the general 
good taste of American readers has been educated to a point where 
they demand something better. 

Beginners in composition are almost sure at some time or 
other to attempt to do the <* fine writing," which in style is much 
like journalese. If you should try your hand at reporting or at 
corresponding, as almost anyone may if he likes, the following 
hints will be worth remembering : 

1 Have something to tell. 

2 Tell it briefly and brightly. 

3 Stop when it is told. 

4 Kevise your manuscript, and (a) cross out needless 
verySy butSy and ands; (6) alter any foreign phrases to English 
ones ; (c) change general terms to special wherever you can ; 
(d) change the long and the difficult words and phrases to short 
and simple ones; (e) copy the whole, upon a typewriter if 
possible. 

Charles Dickens, the famous novelist, planned a very wise 
thing to amuse his young sons and to keep them busy while out 
of school. For four years they published weekly thru vacations 
the Oad^s Hill Oazette^ a single copy of which is now one of the 
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most valuable things to be found among literary curiosities. 
Other boys also have enjoyed publishing newspapers of their own, 
and I fancy that most children would like language work of this 
sensible and practical sort. 

EXERCISES 

I General Discussions 

Consider carefully in your own minds, discuss with older 
persons as you have opportunity, and later discuss in class, 
each of the following questions regarding the proper field of news- 
papers : 

1 Whether the earlier sort of journalism, such as that led by 
Horace Greeley, who never remembered that he had a cash box to 
consider, was or was not a higher sort of journalism than that of 
today, which is controlled by business competition ; 

2 Whether the " counting room journalism " of today, which 
directs its course with an eye fastened upon cash receipts, can 
properly be called a free public press ; 

3 Whether the fact that newspapers depend for revenue 
chiefly on their heavy advertisers tends to lower or to raise the 
literary tone of the public press as a whole ; 

4 Whether the newspaper should lead, or should merely 
reflect, public opinion ; 

5 Whether newspapers are not larger than they need be in 
the rushing life of this century ; 

6 Whether a Sunday paper of eighty pages, of which more 
than half is given to advertisements, is on the whole more a news 
paper or an advertising medium ; 

7 Any instances known to you in which newspapers have 
done great good in charitable causes ; 

8 Whether it is fair or honest to the public to print sensa- 
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tional scare-heads which exaggerate or are not in accordance with 
the matter below the same ; 

9 Whether there is right or benefit in '* elaborating" news, 
by which means "a trivial item can easily be padded out to a 
three-column sensation with heart-rending scare-head." 

10 Whether all people want to hear all the truth all the 
time ; and, hence, whether the editor who is absolutely fearless 
and outspoken in denouncing social wrongs is certain thus to gain 
friends and strengthen his paper, or whether he may instead make 
enemies and lose subscribers ; 

11 Whether those persons are connect who hold that the 
newspaper of the future will give more and more of its attention 
to the business interests of the world and less to the showing up, 
or exploiting^ of news as news ; 

12 Whether newspapers should continue to employ in their 
headlines and elsewhere the scores of clipped words and of other- 
abbreviations which are not permitted in good job work of any 
sort ; 

13 W^hether it would be a good plan for the gi'ammar grades 
of every school building to own a small hand printing-press and a 
set of types and to publish their own school newspaper, dividing 
up the work and electing the various editors, reporters, correspon- 
dents, pressmen, and so on. 

Note: This division of these Exercises should be studied both before and 
after the last division. 

II Proof-reading 

1 If possible, arrange with some local printing office to 
supply each of you with several galleys of proof of local news 
every day for a week, or for two weeks. Read these proofs care- 
fully, studying and correcting them by use of the directions upon 
proof-reading in the Appendix of this book. 
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2 Exchange proofs in class, and note there, line by line, in 
oral discussion, every error in the printed matter. 

Ill A School Newspaper 

If your teacher should approve, prepare after the following 
plan to issue a school newspaper. Consider carefully the various 
departments of a paper here provided for, and strive to make your 
final product represent as nearly as possible your ideal of the right 
sort of newspaper. 

1 a List alphabetically all the names of newspapers that 
you know or can find. Discuss in class the meaning, force, and 
appropriateness of these. Gazette is the most common name of all : 
learn precisely what it means. 

6 Select by vote the name which you will choose for your 
school paper. 

2 Write for this paper a dozen short local items which relate 
to your home, school, or town, choosing if possible such as have 
general interest. 

3 Select from newspapers or magazines, and state in your 
own words, in separate paragraphs, interesting and important 
recent items (a) of general foreign news ; (6) of our own national 
news ; (c) of your State news ; (cZ) of your town or city news. 

4 Assuming that you are a correspondent of your paper, 
write a sketch based on some experience or observation of your 
own. Do not let this be heavy, but try to make it bright and in- 
teresting, letting it centre if possible upon an amusing climax. 

5 a Eeport as fully as you please some happening which 
you think would make a good *' story," being sure that its interest 
is not merely personal but general. 

Note : An account, or write-up, of actual incidents is in newspaper cant 
dkMiory. 
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b Report any interesting or amusing incidents about well- 
known persons, but use no real names. 

6 Write an editorial paragraph advocating some needed im- 
provement upon or near your school premises or some reform in 
your school itself. Be sure you are on the right side, and then 
have the courage to present your views calmly but strongly. In 
doing this, (a) explain your subject as briefly as possible ; (b) state 
your own view of it; (c) if you like, state also the view of those 
who diflfer from you and reply to the objection they make ; (d) 
clinch your own position, but don't be slow and ** preachy" in 
doing so. 

7 a Make up five or six advertisements of things wanted 
and for sale. 

b Make up a large display advertisement for some line of 
business. 

Note: The word display ^ as used in printing, means arranged to make 
prominent, or to call attention to, the matter presented ; and display advertising 
mast be artistic to be good typography y or printing. 

8 Select from the news matter you have prepared the most 
important items, and write for these suitable display headings, or 
'* scare-heads." 

9 Arrange a small «« dummy" for the newspaper you have 
named and for which you have prepared material. Fill in as many 
headings as are needed over the spaces where matter should be 
placed. Let the finished dummy have a separate sheet of paper 
for every page to be printed. Show what sort of matter is to fill 
all the space employed, and classify, or keep together, reading 
matter of each sort, as editorials, correspondence, foreign news 
and home news, the latter divided into general, state, county, and 
town, or local, news. Advertisements are usually somewhat dis- 
tributed thru a paper, tho placed mainly in the latter part. 
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10 a Choose the sizes of type which you wish for the 
different parts of your newspaper, and decide what portions shall 
be double leaded, what leaded, and what solid. Do this after 
studying the Appendix pages upon proof-reading. 

b Attach to your dummy a sheet of directions for the 
printer, explaining just how your paper is to be printed. 

11 a Elect by class vote a newspaper staff — editor, assist- 
ant editor, correspondents, and reporters. 

b Let the editors, with the help of your teacher, select from 
all the matter which the class has prepared what they consider best 
and suflScient for the several departments of the paper. After con- 
sidering the various suggestions made, let them decide upon the 
sizes of type to be used and the style to be followed in the class 
paper. 

c Issue at least one edition of this class newspaper, in either 
of the following ways : {aa) Have all the matter copied in manifold 
(by use of carbon impression paper) upon the typewriter, making 
enough copies for the entire class. Let this typewritten copy 
indicate as nearly as possible the typographical style chosen, and 
let it show as attractive headings as can be made, (bb) As a better 
plan, get some printer to "set up," or put into type, all your copy 
and print enough copies for your class. If this is done, read your 
own proofs, as directed in a former exercise of this chapter. 

d If conditions permit, continue to issue your paper from 
time to time, as convenient. 

Note: If drawing is taught in your school, and if your teacher should 
approve, several drawing periods may be used in preparing cartoons or other 
illastrations for your paper. 



CHAPTER XIV 

A rp:fined pronunciation 

THE RELATION BETWEEN SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION 

By your study of dialect and provincialisms you have seen 
that every person's manner of pronouncing words or sounds tells 
plainly whether or not he is well educated. Hence, because some 
attention must be given to gaining correct habits of pronunciation 
if one would avoid "blunders, I shall give you today studies among 
the classes of words which are most often mispronounced. I shall 
also warn you in regard to the pronunciation of a few of the words 
whose spelling is likely to lead you astray. 

Of all English vowel sounds, the one chiefly abused in oral 
speech is that of a when having the sound aA, called by Webster 
its ''Italian" sound. By the way, however, Webster might just 
as well have called this sound of a French, or GrCFman, or Swedish, 
or Danish, or Spanish, or Portuguese, or what not; for all 
European languages exc/cpt English name this sound and letter ah. 
Our own alphabet name, you see, is one exception among many 
related tongues. For this reason, many great English scholars 
now wish to change this and others of our alphabet names, so that 
Europeans may learn English and we may learn their languages 
with far less trouble. 

It is very important that you be sure always to pronounce 
correctly the key-word of every group of similar words. Ask is 
usually given as key-word to a large group. Hence, if you mis- 
pronounce ask you will doubtless mispronounce all words in the 
same class with a^k. Certain large groups of words are often 
pronounced one way in one pail of a country, and another way in 
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another part. This is not a desirable thing, as it tends toward 
provincialisms and dialect. If you shall absolutely master the 
exercises given in this chapter, there is a strong probability that 
your habit of oral speech will be altered for life and altered for the 
better. Remember that no teacher, not even the best, can correct 
your bad habits for you. This you must do for yourself by 
patient practice. And you can do for yourself whatever you 
really make up your mind to do. So I shall hope that you, who 
study this lesson, may soon pay to the beautiful '« Italian'* a, our 
finest and most open vowel sound, all the respect that it claims 
and deserves. 

If our spelling should be somewhat simplified, as is likely to 
be the case before very many years, this matter of correct pronun- 
ciation will almost take care of itself. For spelling has everything 
to do with pronunciation to make it hard or easy, simple or 
involved. You and I must spell today as the dictionaries direct ; 
but whenever a reformed spelling is endorsed by the authority of 
a great dictionary, we should be quick to take it up in our own 
everyday use. In this way, we shall be making paths smoother 
and straighter for all who come after us. 

Do not fancy for a moment that our spelling now deserves 
respect merely because of its age. It is only as ancient as the 
dictionary of that interesting old bachelor. Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
who lacked sound judgment, or he would have chosen the shortest 
and easiest spellings from the many which lay ready-made to his 
hand. Instead, he threw away simple forms of hundreds of our 
words, which Geoffrey Chaucer and other writers had used for 
years and years before ; and he chose instead to put into his 
dictionary spellings which had been made by Dutch printers who 
knew nothing about the English language. Wise as he was, he 
missed that greatest wisdom of all, the simplicity which marks 
whatever is truly great. Jolly Oliver Goldsmith, who so loved 
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fun and a fiddle, once said to Doctor Johnson, '< Doctor, if you 
were writing a fable about little fishes, you would make them talk 
like whales." This is about what the mistaken Doctor did in 
regard to English spelling. When you are older, if you study 
Early English, you will see this for yourself. Perhaps you 
remember even now, as one instance, that Shakspere in his 
immortal song, *'The Lark," sensibly enough spelled our been 
b-i-n, as we ought still to do, and-that we saw the same spelling in 
the old ballad of **King John and the Abbot" in Book One of 
this series. 

A few words about diacritical marks. These are devices still 
employed by some dictionaries to help out our insufficient alphabet 
and our unreasonable spelling. Webster's dictionary, which is 
perhaps most widely used today in our public schools, employs the 
macron, or bar (-), the breve(^), the tilde (-*), the cedilla (T), 
the suspended bar (±), the dot ( • ), and the double dot (••). This 
makes a very complicated system if one fully masters it in all its 
details. But no two dictionaries mark alike, althp all agree quite 
closely as to how to pronounce our language. Moreover, the thing 
needed is not to learn markings, but to learn pronunciation. For 
no one ever learns to pronounce very many of his words properly 
thru study of diacritics, or thru trying to memorize markings. 
Much oral practice is the one key to a reined and accuraie 
pronunciation. 

Before many years all dictionaries will probably employ a 
scientific alphabet, and then there will be no need of any diacritical 
marks whatever. A scientific alphabet has only one sound for e^ich 
character used and one character for each sound, hence every word 
is always pronounced exactly as it is spelled. At present, our 
English is the worst spelled language in the world ; for it often 
uses several letters for sinorle sounds and several sounds for sincrle 

D O 

letters. When we stop to consider how absurd this really is, how 
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expensive in the matter of printing and proof-reading, how wasteful 
in the all-important matters of learning to read and to spell , we can 
only wonder that English spelling was not reformed long ago. In 
this, we are behind several natrons of Europe which have already 
reformed the spelling of their national tongues. That wonderful 
invention, the printing-press, has preserved all our bad spellings 
for us along with all the good ones, much as the Egyptian process 
of embalming turned bad or good kings and queens alike into 
permanent mummies, quite regardless of their characters or deserts. 

The great Oxford dictionary of Doctor Murray is the best 
authority today, so far as it has been prepared. It will not be 
completed for several years, and has now (June, 1903) reached 
the letter Q. This dictionary, as well as the Standard dictionary 
of America, and the new Worcester soon to be issued, all employ 
scientific alphabets for marking pronunciation. Our most eminent 
English and American scholars say that this is proper ; hence the 
Webster's and the Century dictionaries must probably some day 
give up their present clumsy systems of diacritics. 

It will be a good day for school children when all dictionaries 
agree upon one simple system of marking the pronunciation of 
words. Until this is the case, it is to be hoped that many of you 
may be fortunate enough to use the Standard dictionary, which 
will at least lead you toward a correct system of spelling, thru its 
use of a scientific alphabet to indicate pronunciation. 

Just a word to you here about reading well aloud. This is an 
accomplishment as charming as it is rare. Practice in reading 
aloud should never cease, and every child should resolve to become 
a good reader. This you can help on by reading aloud at home in 
the privacy of your own room, for at least a few minutes each day, 
and also by means of vacation reading clubs, where each reads, 
turn and turn about. I hope that you remember occasionally 
to read aloud a story or a book to your mother or io some other 
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friend who is^ too busy to do much reading. Remember also that 
in the ears of the a^ed to whom you are dear your voice will be as 
sweetest music if you are but unselfishly trying to use it for 
another's pleasure. 

The two things chiefly necessary to good reading are that you 
yourself understand what you read and that you make your hearers 
understand also. The next is that you read with good effect; and 
for this you must read naturally, or without affectation. In fact, 
you must make your reading sound as simple and as easy as if you 
were merely talking for pleasure. 

Practice and much patience are needed to make sure that you 
have not a nasal tone, that you do not slight any syllables, and 
that you give every sound its true and full value. Remember that 
merely speaking words is by no means good reading. Anybody can 
speak words; very few persons ever become delightful oral readers. 

You of today can have no idea of the interest formerly felt in 
the subject of spelling and in the frequent evening spelling schools 
which were once as common as the old-time district schools them- 
selves. The following passage will tell you how one spelling school 
began : 

Hawkins had some New England idioms, but they were well overlaid 
by a Western pronunciation. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," he began, shoving up his spectacles, and 
sucking his lips over his white teeth to keep them in place, "ladies and 
gentlemen, young men and maidens, raiey Tm obleeged to Mr. Means fer 
this honor," and the Squire took both hands and turned the top of his head 
round half an inch. Then he adjusted his spectacles. Whether he was 
obliged to Mr. Means for the honor of being compared to a donkey was 
not clear. " I feel in the inmost compartments of my animal spirits a 
most happifying sense of the success and futility of all my endeavors to 
sarve the people of Flat Creek deestrick, and the people of Tomkins town- 
ship, in my weak way and manner." This burst of eloquence was deliv- 
ered with a constrained air and an apparent sense of a danger that he, 
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Squire Hawkins, might fall to pieces in his weak way and manner, and of 
the success and futility of all attempts at reconstruction. . . . 

*' I feel as if I could be grandiloquent on this interesting occasion," 
twisting his scalp round, " but raley I must forego any such exertions. 
It is spellin' you want. Spellin' is the corner-stone, the grand, under- 
lying subterfuge, of a good eddication. I put the spellin'-book prepared 
by the great Daniel Webster alongside the Bible. I do, raley. I think I 
may put it ahead of the Bible. For if it wum't fer spellin'-books and sich 
occasions as these, where would the Bible be? I should like to know. 
The man who got up, who compounded this work of inextricable valoo 
was a benuf actor to the whole human i*ace or any other." Here the 
spectacles fell off. The Squire replaced them in some confusion, gave the 
top of his head another twist, and felt of his glass eye, while poor Shocky 
stared in wonder, and Betsy Short rolled from side to side in the effort to 
suppress her giggle. Mrs. Means and the other old ladies looked the 
applause they could not speak. 

^^I app'int Larkin Lanham and Jeems Buchanan fer capUngs," said 
flie Squire. And the two young men thus named took a stick and tossed 
it from hand to hand to decide which should have the '^ first choice." One 
tossed the stick to the other, who held it fast just where he happened to 
catch it. Then the first placed his hand above the second, and so the 
hands were alternately changed to the top. The one who held the stick 
last without room for the other to take hold had gained the lot. This 
was tried three times. As Larkin held the stick twice out of three times, 
he had the choice. He hesitated a moment. Everybody looked toward 
tall Jim Phillips. But Larkin was fond of a venture on unknown seas, 
and so he said, ^' I take the master," while a buzz of surprise ran round 
the room, and the captain of the other side, as if afraid his opponent 
would withdraw the choice, retorted quickly, and with a little smack of 
exultation and defiance in his voice, " And / take Jeems Phillips." 

And soon all present, except a few of the old folks, found themselves 
ranged in opposing hosts, the poor spellers lagging in, with what grace 
they could, at the foot of the two divisions.* 

♦ Extract from " The Hoosier Schoolmaster," by Edward Eggleston. Copy- 
right, Orange Jodd Company, pablishers, New York, N. Y. 
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And now listen to some wise things said, upon this subject 
of reading and speaking good English, by one of the greatest 
masters of English ever known : 

When you come to a good book, you must ask yourself, "Am I 
inclined to work as an Australian miner would ? Are my pickaxes and 
shovels in good order, and am I in good trim myself, my sleeves well up 
to the elbow, and my breath good, and my temper?" And keeping the 
figure a little longer, even at cost of tiresomeness, for it is a thoroughly 
useful one, the metal you are in search of being the author's mind or 
meaning, his words are as the rock which you have to crush and smelt in 
order to get at it. And your pickaxes are your own care, wit, and 
learning; your smelting furnace is youi* own thoughtful soul. Do not 
hope to get at any good author's meaning without those tools and that 
fire ; often you will need sharpest, finest chiselling and patientest fussing 
before you can gather one.graiu of the metal. 

And, therefore, first of all, I tell you earnestly and authoritatively 
(I know I am right in this), you must get into the habit of looking 
intensely at words, and assuring yourself of their meaning, syllable by 
syllable — nay, letter by letter. ... If you read ten pages of a 
good book, letter by letter, — that is to say, with real accuracy, — you 
are forevermore in some measure an educated person. The entire differ- 
ence between education and non-education (as regards the merely intel- 
lectual part of it) consists in this accuracy. A well-educated gentleman 
may not know many languages, may not be able to speak any but his 
own, may have read very few books. But whatever language he knows, 
he knows precisely ; whatever word he pronounces, he pronounces rightly. 
. But an uneducated person may know, by memory, many lan- 
guages, and talk them all, and yet truly know not a word of any, — not a 
word even of his own. An ordinarily clever and sensible seaman will be 
able to make his way ashore at most points, yet he has only to speak a 
sentence of any language to be known for an illiterate person ; so also 
the accent, or turn of expression of a single sentence, will at once mark 
a scholar. 

From '* Sesame and Lilies" by John Buskin, 
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EXERCISES 

I Oral: Pronounce over and over again the words in the 
following lists, with a clear, full sound in each otah: 







(a) 






ah 


Carl 


garden 


mar 


sharp 


are 


carp 


garlic 


march 


snarl 


ark 


cart 


guard 


mark 


spar 


arm 


dark 


ha 


marl 


spark 


art 


darling 


hard 


nard 


star 


baa 


dam 


hark 


gnarl 


start 


bar 


dart 


harm 


par 


tar 


bard 


far 


harp 


park 


tardy 


bark 


farm 


lard 


parley 


tarn 


bam 


farther 


large 


part 


tart 


car 


father 


lark 


shard 


yard 


card 


gape 


alarm 


shark 


yam 


W 


(d) 




(^) 




calf 


aunt 


jaunt 


agape t 


panora'ma f 


half 


avaunt * 


jaunty 


banana 


piano 


laugh 


craunch 


launch 


calve 


placard 


calves 


(not craneh) 


(not lanch) 


cantata 


promenade' t 


halves 


daant 


launder 


drama t 


promena'der f 


laughs 


flannt * 


laundry 


halve 


salve 


(c) 


gaunt 


paunch 


hussar' 


sonata 


alms 


gauntlet 


saunter 


jaguar' 


soprano 


balm 


haunt 


(not stanch) 


lava 


wrath 


calm 


haunch 


staunch 






palm 


jaundice 


taunt 






psalm 




vaunt * 






qualm 











Note : In earUer editions of Webster's dictionary, aun had always the value 
of ok, with a very few exceptions, of which faun is one. The new International 
Webster aUows in the words above marked * either the sound ah or aw. The 
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Century agrees with Webster upon the words in list (d), and the Standard also 
with a few unimportant exceptions. 

In list (c), in words marked t» Webster's International allows eithcfr the 
sound of ah or that of long a. 

II Oral: Read and reread the following sentences, using 
this sound ah in words which have occurred in the lists given : 

1 The laughing farmer sold me half of a calf 

2 He killed two calves and sold three halves, 

3 They Qing psalms, beg alm;S, hold palm^, give halmsy in storm or 
calm feel no qualm. 

4 My dauntless aunt launched jauntily forth. 

5 He cried, ' ' Avaunt ! nor longer haunt and taunt me ! " 

6 ^^Aha! Alia!** criedi ^q gaunt hussar. 

7 The soprano stood agape at the piano. 

8 There were cantatas, sonatas, panoramas, and dramas to be 
enjoyed by the promenaders during this promenade. 

III Mental and Oral: Commit to memory the following 
rule, and then pronounce aloud over and over again the lists of 
words given : 

Rule : The sound marked by Webster a is found in mono- 
syllables and in accented syllables ending in ff, ft, sSy at, sk, 5p, 
usually in those ending in nee, nch, and nt, and occasionally in 
those ending in th and nd, and also in the derivatives of these 
words. (This is the Italian a sound shortened, and is called by 
Webster the short Italian sound.) 

You can make these endings jingle thru your mind in such a 
way that they are easy to remember, by using this grouping : 

#, ft; 

ss, St; 

sk, sp; 

usually wee, nch, and nt; 

occasionally nd and th. 
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(a) 


Q>) 


(c) 




(d) 


(e) 


ff 


ft 


ss 




St 


sk 


chaff 


aft 


ass 


bast 


last 


ask 


draff 


after 


bass 


blast 


mast 


basket 


draugh 


abaft 


class 


cast 


master 


bask 


graff 


craft 


glass 


caste 


mastiff 


basque 


quaff 


daft 


grass 


caster 


nasty 


cask 


raff 


draft 


lass 


castor 


past 


casque 


staff 


draught 


mass 


fast 


pastor 


flask 




raft 


pass 


gast 


pasture 


flasket 




rafter 




ghast 


plaster 


mask 




waft 








masque 


(/) 


ig) 


(h) 




(0 


U) 


sp 


nee 


nch 




nt 


nd 


asp 


advance 


blanch 




advantage 


command 


clasp 


chance 


Blanche 




ant 


demand 


gasp 


dance 


branch 




can't 


remand 


grasp 


enhance 


cranch 


• 


chant 


(k) 


hasp 


entrance 


lanch 




grant 


th 


rasp 


France 


ranch (Standard 


pant 


bath 




glance 


and Century) 


sha'n't 


lath 




lance 


scranch 




slant 


path 




perchance 


stanch 




vantage 






prance 











Notb: Webster gives the following exceptions: {a) gi&S', (c) bass (base), 
b&ss (In bass-relief), cr&ss; {d) hftst; (/) wasp (w6sp); (^) askance, flnftnce, 
rom&nce; {K) rftnch; (i) c&nt, plant, Levant, rant, want; (k) wrath. In only 
three of these does the Century dictionary, differ from Webster's : asp (all mean- 
higs) ; bass-relief (ba-relief or bas-relief), ranch and rancho (a stock farm). 

Webster and the Standard mark the three words command ^ demand^ remand 
(and the Standard reprimand also) with the short Italian sound of the a ; yet there 
seems no good reason evident why these words should not be pronounced like the 
monosyllables having the same ending, which all authorities mark with short a ; 
as, — and, band, bland, brand, gland, grand, hand, land, sand, stand, strand. An 
exception from this class is wand (w5nd), where the effect of the w is seen. 
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To Western ears some of these words sound very odd when prononnced with 
the short Italian a ; yet our Scottish or English or Canadian laborers, whose pro- 
nunciation reflects Worcester's dictionary, would thus spealE them. In some East- 
ern States these words are given even the long Italian a sound. 

rV Mental: Is there any excuse for saying yity git^ yisy for 
yet^ getf yes, as some careless speakers do? 

V Oral: Pronounce aloud words beginning with 7V or with 
qu (equal to Jew) until you see that w before a usually changes the 
a sound, as in : want, war, was, wasp, quart, quandary. 



A few brief stanzas may be weU employed 
To speak of errors we can all avoid. 
Learning condemns beyond the reach of hope 
The careless churl who speaks of soap for soap ; 
Her edict exiles from her fair abode 
The clownish voice that utters road for road ; 
Less stem to him who calls his coat a coat, 
And steers his boat believing it a boat. 
She pardoned one, our classic city's boast, 
Who said, at Cambridge, most instead of most ; 
But knit her brow, and stamped her angry foot. 
To hear a teacher call a root a rdot. 

Once more, speak clearly, if you speak at all ; 

Carve every word before you let it fall ; 

Don't, like a lecturer or di*amatic star, 

Try over-hard to roll the British R; 

Do put your accents in the proper spot ; 

Don' t — let me beg you — don't say « ' How ? " for ' ' What ? " 

And when you stick on conversation's burs. 

Don't strew the pathway with those dreadful " urs." 

Oliver Wendell Holmee.* 

* Reprinted by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Company, authorized pub- 
lishers of Holmes' works. 



CHAPTER XV 
THE ART OF CONVERSATION 

Closely related to the art of pronouncing words well is the 
equally desirable art of conversing well. Perhaps it has never 
occurred to you that practice may be required in order to gain skill 
in conversation. You can see at once that a good talker is not 
always a good converser ; for altho a man talk glibly to himself or 
to an audience all day, in this there is none of the give-and-take 
element of which real conversation is always made. If, however, 
he should supply a fancied companion, he may perhaps then carry 
on an imaginary conversation almost as interesting as a real one. 

First in impoitance, doubtless, to American children who 
wish to learn both to talk well and to converse well is the necessity 
of acquiring a well-controlled voice. The American voice has 
long been denounced for its harsh, rasping quality, its shrillness, 
its rough tones, and, in general, its lack of refined good-breeding. 
All this is chiefly a matter of habit and hence can be changed by 
gaining a new and better habit in place of the old. It is said that 
among a group of tourists of a dozen nationalities, Americans 
might almost always be picked out at once by anyone who should 
listen blindfolded to a general conversation among all. This may 
be true, in part, because each nation has its peculiar quality of 
voice as well as its own manner of using the voice. I almost 
dislike to tell you that, on the whole, American women have been 
more criticised for bad voices than have their brothers. 

Some persons have very kindly laid our great national defect 
in tone to our climate ; but a more reasonable cause lies in our 
habits of living, which have thus far been too nervous and hurried 
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to allow due consideration of the gentler graces. It is now high 
time that children be asked to cultivate the things which are 
gracious and charming as well as the things which are wise. It is 
good to be wise, but it is equally good to be gentle and well-bred. 
There is all the difference imaginable between the present amount 
of our world-happiness and that which might be ours, if but just a 
little attention should be given by every school child to acquiring 
a smooth, musical tone. This should soothe and please because of 
its beauty, whether or not one agree with the sentiments it utters. 

Perhaps you are wondering why I did not tell you that the 
first thing in a good conversation is to have something interesting 
to talk about. But is it not true that anything and everything is 
interesting upon the lips of some persons ? The prattle of babies 
is often quite as entertaining as the chatter of their older brothers 
and sisters. It is largely the point of view that gives interest to 
things we talk about. Even commonplaces take on a new value, 
when accompanied by courtesy in manner, and an unselfish desire 
to please. 

Do not fancy that every time one's lips open, a wise or a 
profound remark should drop. Conversation of the ideal sort is 
a lively interchange of personal ideas upon topics of common 
interest, and not at all a heavy, dull affair fof the imparting of 
information. The small-talk of society is a necessary and useful 
thing. Even small-talk upon some lips will sparkle and flash like 
crystals; and the humblest man or woman, tho lacking wit, 
wisdom, and sparkle, may yet possess the qualities of fineness, 
grace, and courteous regard for what will interest others. 

Surely, I do not need to repeat that courtesy is one of the 
first requisites in all enjoyable conversation. Not to contradict 
nor interrupt should be a first home lesson in courtesy for every 
child. But if he have not learned this in his home, he must teach 
it to himself just as soon as possible. Contradicting and interrupt- 
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ing are things almost too rude to merit discussion here ; and no 
pleasant conversation can be carried on when either party does 
one or the other. Rude or unkind remarks are indeed like the 
reptiles which dropped from the lips of Rose-red in the old fairy- 
tale ; while gentle and polite ones are like the jewels which fell 
from the lips of Rose- white. 

A good listener usually makes a good talker of his companion 
at least, and quite possibly of himself also. Hence, an early 
lesson in conversing is to learn to listen with careful and respectful 
attention to whatever others may say. And it is not enough to 
pretend interest : we should oblige ourselves to feel an honest 
and unselfish interest in all that concerns our friends and com- 
panions. 

There is an old and witty saying which defines a bore as ** a 
person who insists upon talking about himself ^ when you wish to 
talk about yourself J*^ Herein lies a hint of wisdom for all who 
wish not to be bores. Genuine conversation always implies 
mutual interest. One who forces unwelcome talk upon another 
makes himself a bore. The following newspaper story illustrates 
this : 

Professor Robert L. Gamer, the African explorer, is frequently the 
target of wits, but happily he has an effective method of protecting him- 
self against their assaults. 

On one occasion, while breakfasting in the queen's domains, an 
offensive little Englishman took a seat beside him and began a bombard- 
ment of senseless affirmations. 

" It's a cold day ! " quoth the stranger. 

'* Yes," said the professor, courteously. 

'' This is a large dining-room ! " was the next original comment, and 
' so on during the entire meal. 

Professor Gamer is at all times the most approachable of men, but 
as this youth was incapable of thrusting out the ghost of a peg on which 
to hang the conversation, Professor Garner contented himself with mono- 
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syllabic replies. Later, as he walked through the hotel lobby, crowded 
with guests and loungers, the man again approached him. Thrusting his 
hands deep into his trousers pockets, and with his feet wide apart, he 
remarked, in a loud, sneering voice, *' I know who you are ! " 

'^ Well, sir, having made no effort to conceal my identity, I am not 
surprised at your penetration I " returned the professor, crisply. 

' ' Oh, you are the man who knows all about the monkeys ! " per- 
sisted the young fellow, impertinently. 

^^Not all about monkeys. There are several species I am not 
familiar with ! " returned Professor Gamer, significantly. 

" Say, Professor,*' asked the young fellow, gibingly, *' is it true that 
you can teach monkeys to talk? " 

The exasperated explorer looked full into the impudent face, and 
inquired, seriously, ^^ Yes, on rare occasions I have accomplished this 
difiScult feat ! Were you looking for a teacher? '* 

After all is said, unselfishness has most to do with making 
any person a delightful companion ; and a delightful companion is 
a thing of prime importance in having a delightful conversation. 
All children may become charming companions to their friends if 
they but begin early to cultivate those graces which are to charac- 
ter like sunshine to the flower. Note what Mrs. Browning says 
in '< My Kate": 

She was not as pretty as women I know, 
And yet all your best made of sunshine and snow 
Drop to shade, melt to nought in the long-trodden ways, 
While she's still remembered on warm and cold days — 

My Kate. 

Her air had a meaning, her movements a grace ; 
You turned from the fairest to gaze on her face : \ 

And when you had once seen her forehead and mouth, 
You saw as distinctly her soul and her truth — 

My Kate. 
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Such a blue inner light from her eyelids outbroke, 
You looked at her silence and fancied she spoke : 
When she did, so peculiar yet soft was the tone, 
Though the loudest spoke also, you heard her alone — 

My Kate. 

I doubt if she said to you much that could act 
As a thought or suggestion : she did not attract 
In the sense of the brilliant or wise : I infer 
'Twas her thinking of others, made you think of her — 

My Kate. 

She never found fault with you, never implied 
Your wrong by her right ; and yet men at her side 
Grew nobler, girls purer, as through the whole town 
The children were gladder that pulled at her gown — 

My Kate. 

I should like you to remember that because language is an 
expression of thought, and because conversation is one form of 
language, you may sometimes converse without words, almost as 
the deaf-mutes do. A look, a gesture, a smile, a scowl, a whistle, 
these and many more things may enter into conversation. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne says of the charming essayist and poet, 
Leigh Hunt : 

His eyes were dark and very fine, and his delightful voice accom- 
panied their visible language like music. ... I felt that no effect 
upon my mind of what he uttered, no emotion, however transitory, in my- 
self, escaped his notice, though not from any positive vigilance on his 
part, but because his faculty of observation was so penetrative and 
delicate ; and to say the truth, it a little confused me to discern always a 
ripple on his mobile face, responsive to any slightest breeze that passed 
over the inner reservoir of my sentiments, and seemed thence to extend to 
a similar reservoir within himself. On matters of feeling, and within a 
certain depth, you might spare yourself the trouble of utterance, because 
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he already knew what you wanted to say, and perhaps a little more than 
you would have spoken. . . . And then he smiled, making himself 
and all the poor little parlor about him beautiful thereby. It is usually 
the hardest thing in the world to praise a man to his faee; but Leigh 
Hunt received the incense with such gracious satisfaction (feeling it to be 
sympathy, not vulgar praise), that the only difficulty was to keep the 
enthusiasm of the moment within the limit of permanent opinion. . . . 
At our leave-taking he grasped me warmly by both hands, and seemed as 
much interested in our whole party as if he had known us for years. All 
this was genuine feeling, a quick, luxuriant growth out of his heart, which 
was a soil for flower-seeds of rich and rare varieties, not acorns, but a 
true heart, nevertheless. 

The following wise extracts are from the pen of a famous early 
British essayist, Sir Richard Steele, who esteemed conversation as 
a fine art worthy of careful consideration : 

An easy manner of conversation is the most desirable quality a man 
can have; and for. that reason coxcombs will take upon them to be 
familiar with people whom they never saw before. . . . That part of 
life which we spend in company is the most pleasing of all our moments ; 
and therefore I think our behaviour in it should have its laws. . . 

There is no great pleasure in any company where the basis of the 
society is not mutual good-will. When this is in the room, every trifling 
circumstance, the most minute accident, the absurdity of a servant, the 
repetition of an old story, the look of a man when he is telling it, the 
most indifferent and the most ordinary occurrences, are matters which 
produce mirth and good-humour. 

Fro^ " The Tatler," Number 219, 

The hours which we spend in conversation are the most pleasing of 
any which we enjoy; yet, methinks, there is very little care taken to 
improve ourselves for the frequent repetition of them. The common fault 
in this case is that of growing too intimate, and falling into displeasing 
familiarities ; for it is a very ordinary thing for men to make no other use 
of a close acquaintance with each other's affairs, but to tease one another 
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with unacceptable allusions. One would pass over patiently such as con- 
verse like animals, and salute each other with bangs on the shoulder, sly 
raps with canes, or other robust pleasantries practised by the rural gentry 
of this nation : but even among those who should have more polite ideas 
of things, you see a set of people who invert the design of conversation, 
and make frequent mention of ungrateful subjects; nay, mention them 
because they are ungrateful. . 

Familiarity, among the tnily well-bred, never gives authority to 
trespass upon one another in the most minute circumstance ; but it 
allows to be kinder than we ought otherwise to presume to be. Euse- 
bius has wit, humour, and spirit ; but there never was a man in his com- 
pany who wished he had less ; for he understands familiarity so well, that 
he knows how to make use of it in a way, that neither makes himself or 
his friend contemptible. . . . Equality is the life of conversation; 
and he is as much out who assumes to himself any part above another, as 
he who considers himself below the rest of the society. Familiarity in 
inferiors is sauciness ; in superiors, condescension ; neither of which are 
to have being among companions, the very word implying that they are to 
be equal. 

From *• The Taller,'* Kumher 225. 

, . . If I were to choose the people with whom I would spend 
my hours of conversation, they should be certainly such as laboured no 
farther than to make themselves readily and clearly apprehended, and 
would have patience and curiosity to understand me. To have good 
sense, and ability to express it, are the most essential and necessary 
qualities in companions. When thoughts rise in us fit to utter, among 

familiar friends there needs but very little care in cloathing them. 

From " The Taller," Number 244. 

We can almost classify our friends by their topics of conver- 
sation. Those persons are indeed unfortunate who have never 
any subject upon their lips except petty household happenings, or 
still more objectionable gossip about affairs which their neighbors 
would prefer not to have discussed. It requires self-control of a 
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high order to drop from one's conversation all unkind gossip. 
Even good-natured gossip is often full of danger, because the tale 
thrice-told may change color in the telling until the original shade 
IS entirely lost. A safe rule is to avoid all discussion of personal 
and private affairs, concerning others or one's self, except in the 
strict privacy of the family. As you grow older you will see each 
year the truth of the old proverb, '< Least said is soonest mended ; ** 
and you will also appreciate more and more the great beauty of 
reticence, or reserve, as to one's personal affairs. It is worth 
while for you just here to consider the difference between reticence^ 
which is a mark of true dignity, and secretivenesSj which hides 
everything away from others merely from a selfish unwillingness 
to share. 

Your interests will determine the subject matter of your con- 
versation ; and from youth to age your interests will pass more 
and more from the concrete and visible objects of sense to the 
abstract and invisible objects of thought. But no amount of hard 
work and no weight of years should be able to drive out from the 
healthy adult mind a sympathetic interest in everything under the 
sun that commands the wholesome interest of some other human 
being. Wordsworth says. 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

And if every child but aims in early life to cultivate the poet-heart, 
which is his for the having, he will thereby add his quota toward 
making the whole world happier and better, himself included. 

EXERCISES 

I Written : Write an imaginary conversation between your- 
self and some well-known character now figuring in American or 
foreign public life ; or between yourself and some other character 
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of history or of fiction ; or between yourself and one of your real 
companions. Be sure that you observe accuracy and good form in 
every detail of capitalization, punctuation, and paragraphing. 

II WrUten: A full report of some interesting conversation 
to which you have at some time listened, or in which you have taken 
part. 

III Written: Actual conversations written by the class, 
arranged in twos either by choice or by assignment of teacher, 
upon topics selected in each case by those conversing. The writing 
should be rapid but legible, and the product a genuine conversa- 
tion. The best of these may be read aloud in class later if your 
teacher approves. 

IV Written or Oral: After a fictitious character, or an oc- 
cupation, has been assigned to each member of the class, and due 
time allowed, a written or an oral conversation between pupils, two 
by two, each pupil keeping strictly in mind what character he 
represents. 

V Mental and Oral: (1) Select and name in class the 
conversations you like best in any of your reading books. (2) 
Try to decide why you like these especially well. 

VI Mental: 1 In dramas and other fiction, does the life- 
like quality of dialogue depend upon suitability between the words 
spoken and the persons who speak ? 

2 You can, if you will, make of nearly every recitation in 
school a genuine '* conversation lesson." Which subjects afford 
the best chance for this ? 

3 What place is there in enjoyable conversation for each of 
the following? — sarcasm ; irony ; twitting about unpleasant facts ; 
contradicting ; positive assertion of correctness in one's own views ; 
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whispering in the presence of others ; hinting at things not known 
to all, or to most, of those present ; inattention to the one speaking 
to you ; an air of impatience or of annoyance ; heated arguments ; 
very much '' I" and very little '* you." 

4 Even if you '' know you are xight," courtesy demands that 
you present your ideas without arrogance or conceit. Do you 
agree that a person may be always correct and yet be a very disa- 
greeable companion because he is constantly putting others in the 
wrong ? 

5 Since it is far more agreeable to ourselves to be corrected 
politely, is it wise and right that we study to use the most courte- 
ous manner possible whenever we differ in opinion from our friends ? 

6 Can one converse really well who feels ill at ease ? 

7 Is self-consciousness, or thinking about one's own self, 
one's appearance, or manner, or what not, the thing that most often 
makes one ill at ease ? 

8 Is, then, the forgetting one's self a thing most desirable 
and important in all enjoyable conversation? 

9 Does the ''Golden Rule" afford a wise and general law 
whereby we should all strive to order our conversation ? 

VII Suggested Oral: Class conversation between teacher 
and pupils upon some subject or subjects previously agreed u[)on. 

VIII Suggested Mental : Get from the library Walter Savage 
Lander's famous "Imaginary Conversations," and read " Leofric 
and Godiva." Then read Tennyson's poem, " Godiva." 



How many verses have I thrown 

Into the fire, because the one 

Peculiar word, the wanted most, 

Was irrecoverably lost ! 

Walter Savage Landor* 



CHAPTER XVI 
THE POWER OF RHYTHM 

A poet said long ago, ** Music hath charms to soothe the 
savage breast." This is a true saying, but it does not tell all the 
truth. For music has charms to soothe not only the savage 
breast, but every other human breast also, if one's ears are but 
trained to listen and bear aright. 

Everything in nature has rhythm ^ or a regular measure. If 
you place your fingers in your ears for a moment, at the same time 
shutting your eyes, you will feel the life-rhythm of your own body, 
rising and falling, rising and falling, over and over and over again, 
never to cease while your life shall endure. The great cataract of 
Niagara falls in a rhythmic roar ; and tlie tiny brook babbles away 
in a gurgling rhythm which will make accompaniment to your 
singing, if you let it, thruout the long summer day. The great 
mill buzzes and hums in a steady rhythm, the teakettle sings its 
droning, measured song, and even the wheels of the steam cars 
soothe us to sleep with the lullaby of their steady rhythm. 

Just so it is with language. Whether you realize it or not, 
your words and sentences take on a more or less rhythmic form, 
according to the keenness of your sense of music and your mastery 
of the tools of speech. Moreover, if your speech is very jerky and 
but slightly rhythmic, it will be harder to understand than if your 
words flow on smoothly in easy, liquid measures. 

One good reason for your thinking about rhythm at this time 
lies in the fact that thereby you may gain power in oral reading. 
For the rhythm of a stanza should help you in interpreting the 
thought which the words carry. A poor oral reader may spoil 
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the music of a poem for himself and for others merely by inatten- 
tion to its rhythm, while a good oral reader may, by observing the 
rhythm, carry the thought to others as smoothly as water flows. 
No one should ever feel that he reads so well as no longer to need 
practice. Since professional readers never reach this point, no 
one else should fancy that he has done so. 

Whenever regular rhythm is united with thoughts of beauty, 
of nobility, of grandeur, of awe, or of delicate fancy, the product 
is poetic versCy which is especially pleasing to most intelligent 
persons. Verse itself is not poetry ; it is merely the garment or 
dress which poetry usually prefers to wear. . In a later lesson, we 
shall consider just what is needed to make real poetry. Meanwhile 
you may amuse yourselves as much as you please making rhythmic 
verses, with or without rimes, and you will find that it is not a 
hard thing to do. But, I beg, do not fancy that perfect verses 
and rimes necessarily have anything to do with real poetry. 

The word verse^ from the Latin versus^ a turning, was formerly 
used to name a single line of words arranged in measured syllables. 
In prose, or straight-on speech, the writer wrote on to the edge of 
his page, while in verse, or turned-back speech, he stopped and 
turned back just so often. The word verse is now used for all forms 
of writing in which accented, or stressed j syllables alternate regu- 
larly with unaccented, or unstressed, syllables. Every group of 
syllables (or wave-group of the voice) has one stressed syllable and 
one or more unstressed syllables. If the accented«8yllable comes 
before the unaccented ones the rhythm is falling^ as in the words 
wil'demesSj mornUng; if the accented syllable comes after the 
others, the rhythm is rising^ as in a-bide'y re-mainJ 

These are the only two kinds of rhythm in EnglLrfi^ and all 
our verse uses one or the other of these alone, or else combines 
the two. The number of wave-groups in a line determines the 
rhythmic length of the line ; and the place of the accents in the 
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wave-groups determines the kind of rhythm. This you will see 
most easily by studying the rhythm of a few lines. Observe the 
accents, or beats, in the following : 

a 



The smith' 


a might' 




y man' 


is he/ 


And chir 


dren com' 




ing home' 


from school/ 


Then' the 


lit'tle 




Hi'a 


wa'tha 


Learned' their 


names' 


and 


all' their 


se'crets. 



Here we have regular beats, or accents, upon every other 
syllable, but the place of the accent in the wave-groups is not the 
same in a as in 6. The lines in a have four wave-groups each of 
single rising rhythm, and the lines in b have four wave-groups each 
oi single falling rhythm.* 

Often two unaccented syllables occur with each accented one. 
Here are examples : 

c But our love' it was strong' er by far' than the love' 

Of those' who were old' er than we.' 

d Bird' of the wil'demess, 

Blithe'some and cum'berless. 

In c we have a dotible rising rhythm, and in rf a double falling 
rhythm. By counting the accents^ you can at once determine the 
number of wave-groups in each line, four, three, and two. 

If so be that a rhythm rises on the whole, or falls on the 
whole, the single wave-groups may dance along with single or with 
double steps, just as suits the writer's convenience or fancy. This 
may result in giving us mixed rising or mixed falling rhythms. 
Here are lines showing mixed rising rhythm : 

* For this new^ wise, and simple theory of English verse and for the terms 
used, I am indebted to Mark H. Liddell's recent valuable treatise, '^An Introduction 
to the Scientific Study of English Poetry," chapter xiv. 
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t Looked in^ at the o' pen door/ 

And the lit' tie reeds sighed/ Abide,' abide/ - 

In the next lines we have mixed falling rhythm : 

He' the . mar^velloos sto'ry tell'er. 

Learned' of ev'ery bird' its lan'gaage. 

Heanl' the whis'pering of the pine' trees. 

E' wa ye' a m/ little owlet. 

English verse is written chiefly with rising rhythms. You 
have observed in the lines given that the place of the accent in 
wave -groups determines the sort of rhythm in each case, whether 
rising or falling. But English verse seems to delight in beginning 
a rising rhythm series with the voice stress, or accent; hence you 
will very often find lines whose rhythm is rising except for the 
first wave-group of syllables, as in 

Veil'ing the val' leys of HaU / 

Down'ward the voic' es of du' ty call.' 

You will also find poems whose rhythm is so mixed that you 
ijttn Hijarcoly tell, if you try, whether they have on the whole 
i*MUttty rining or chiefly falling rhythm. I do not care to have you 
\tH7//Ati your heads overmuch in regard to lines whose rhythm 
muttttH difficult; but what I do wish is that you may seek and find 
ffiUMic in all verse that you read. 

I shall give you today, for your delight now and for your 
Mtill greater delight in time to come, poems by two of the greatest 
uuiHUtVH of rhythm that America has known, Edgar Allan Poe and 
Hidney Lanier. The longer you know these poems, the more sat- 
infyirig will they be to your sense of rhythm. I trust you will 
(U)tuuiii both to memory, to be kept there as long as you live. 
T\w first you may think over without help ; the second we shall 
Ktudy carefully together. 
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Annabel Lee 

It was many and many a year ago, 

In a kingdom by the sea, 
That a maiden there lived, whom you may know 

By the name of Annabel Lee ; 
And this maiden she lived with no other thought 

Than to love, and be loved by me. 

I was a child and she was a child, 

In this kingdom by the sea ; 
But we loved with a love that was more than love — 

I and my Annabel Lee ; 
With a love that the winged seraphs of heaven 

Coveted her and me. 

And this was the reason that, long ago. 

In this kingdom by the sea, 
A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling* 

My beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
So that her high-born kinsmen came 

And bore her away from me. 
To shut her up in a sepulchre 

In this kingdom by the sea. 

The angels, not half so happy in heaven. 

Went envying her and me. 
Yes, that was the reason (as all men know. 

In this kingdom by the sea) 
That the wind came out of the cloud by night. 

Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 

But our love it was stronger by far than the love 

Of those who were older than we. 

Of many far wiser than we. 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 

Nor the demons down under the sea, 
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Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 

For the moon never beams without bringing me dreams 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee, 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
And so all the night-time, I lie down by the side 

Of my darling — my darling — my life and my bride. 

In the sepulchre there by the sea, 

In her tomb by the sounding sea. 

. Edgar Allan Poe, 

Song of the Chattahoochee* 

Out of the hills of Habersham, 

Down the valleys of Hall, 
I hurry amain to reach the plain. 
Run <he rapid and leap the fall, 
Split at the rock and together again, 
Accept my bed, or narrow or wide, 
And flee from folly on every side 
With a lover's pain to attain the plain 

Far from the hills of Habersham, 

Far from the valleys of Hall. 

All down the hills of Habersham, 

All through the valleys of Hall, 
The rushes cried, "-^.^icte, abide^'* 
The willful waterweeds held me thrall, 
The laving laurel turned my tide, 
The ferns and the fondling grass said, " Stay^** 
The dewberry dipped for to work delay, 
And the little reeds sighed ^^Ahide^ abidey 

Here in the hills of Habersham^ 

Here in the valleys of HaU." 

* Reprinted by permission of the pablishers, Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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High o'er the hills of Habersham, 

Veiling the valleys of Hall, 
The hickory told me manifold 
Fair tales of shade, the poplar tall 
Wrought me her shadowy self to hold, 
The chestnut, the oak, the walnut, the pine, 
Overleaning, with flickering meaning and sign, 
Said, " Pass not, so cold, these manifold 

Deep shades of the hiUs of Habersham, 

These glades in the valleys of HaU.*^ 

And oft in the hills of Habersham, 

And oft in the valleys of Hall, 
The white quartz shone, and the smooth brook-stone 
Did bar me of passage with friendly brawl. 
And many a luminous jewel lone 
— Crystals clear or a-cloud with mist, 
Rul>y9 garnet, and amethyst — 
Made lures with the lights of streaming stone 

In the clefts of the hills of Habersham, 

In the beds of the valleys of Hall. 

But oh, not the hills of Habersham, 

And oh, not the valleys of Hall 
Avail ; I am fain for to water the plain. 
Downward the voices of Duty call — 
Downward, to toil and be mixed with the main. 
The dry fields bum, and the mills are to turn. 
And a myriad flowers mortally yearn. 
And the lordly main from behind the plain 

Calls o'er the hills of Habersham, 

Calls through the valleys of Hall. 

Sidney Lanier, 
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EXERCISES 

1 Mental: 1 How many accents, each marking a separate 
wave-group, do you find in every line of '< Hiawatha"? 

2 How many in <* Evangeline" and in <«The Courtship of 
Miles Standish " ? 

3 How many in the following line from Macaulay's " Ivry "? 
A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snow-white crest. 

4 Observe the one accented syllable in each of the following 
lines which takes the place of an entire wave-group : 

Down' the val' leys of Hall ;' 

r was a child' and she' was a child/ 

II Mental y and later Oral: Study, one by one, the poems 
given in your reading books, long enough to decide whether in 
each case the rhythm used is chiefly rising of falling ; also whether 
it is chiefly single or double rhythm. 

HI Mental, and later Oral: 1 Study «« The Village Black- 
smith" given in Chapter X, and determine where the accents 
occur in each line. Do this by oral reading. 

2 Later, discuss the same in class. 

IV Mental: 1 Select one or two poems which seem to 
you especially musical, because of regular rhythm. 

2 Do you suppose that a poem in which all wave-groups are 
precisely alike in arrangement might become monotonous, that is, 
tiresome because of sameness ? 

3 (a) Read << Annabel Lee " thru, watching to note where 
the rhythm varies, in single wave-groups, from double rising to 
single rising ; (6) Note the regular plan of the poem as to number 
of wave-groups in the lines. 

V Suggested Mental, and later Oral: Quote the first line, 
or first two lines, of as many church hymns as you can remember, 
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using a church hymnal for reference if necessary, and observing in 
each whether the rhythm is rising or falling, as : 

Jerusalem the golden. 

Lead, Kindly Light, amid th* encircling gloom. 

Onward, Christian soldiers. 

Softly now the light of day. 

VI Suggested Mental and later Oral: An observation study 
of Sidney Lanier's '« Song of the Chattahoochee." 

1 a Count the whole number of different riming syllables 
in this song, and let a different letter stand for each one, as shown 
here in the first stanza : 



— am. 


a 


all. 


b 


ain, — ain. 


(c)c 


all. 


b 


— ain. 


c 


— ide, 


d 


— ide, 


d 


ain, — ain, 


(c)c 


— am. 


a 


-aU, 


b 



6 Compare the rhnes of the poem with the following rime 
schemeSy and decide whether these answer to the sylhibles used in 
the five stanzas. Note the interior rimes also, that is, those in 
the middle of lines, which are shown by the letters in piarentheses : 



(first stanza) 


ab 


(c)cbcdd(c)c 


ab 


(second stanza) 


ab 


(d)dbdee(d)d 


ab 


(third stanza) 


ab 


(f)fbfgg(f)f 


ab 


(fourth stanza) 


ab 


(h)hbhii h 


ab 


(fifth stanza) 


ab 


(c)cbccj)jj(c)c 


ab 
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2 List the four syllables used for the rimes in the first 
stanza. What syllable is added to three of these in the second? 
What two new ones are used in the third ? What two more in the 
fourth? What one new one in the fifth? What is the only differ- 
ence in rimes between the first and the fifth ? Does the following 
list show, for each stanza, all rimes used in the poem? 

— am, — all, — ain, — ide 

— am, — all, — ide, — ay 

— am, — all, — old, — ine 

— am, — all, — one, — ist 

— am, — all, — ain, — urn 

3 (a) What syllable occurs most often of all and runs thru 
the entire poem like a chain binding the whole together? (6) Is 
aZZ a liquid, or smooth, sound? How many times does it occur? 

4 Does the repeating over and over thus of the same sounds 
make this poem more like the river's own song? 

5 Does the use of only ten riming syllables show more, or 
less skill than if many had been used ? 

6 Consider whether a large number of the words contain the 
liquids Z, tti, n, and r. Does this fact still further help the music 
of this song ? 

7 Which lines in each stanza save one have double, or 
interior J rimes? Find one other line that has an interior rime. 
Find in the first stanza the only imperfect rime in the poem. 
Find in the last stanza an archaic, or olden, idiomatic use of for. 

8 a Observe by the deeper indention of the two first and 
the two last lines that they are sliorter than the others ; and note 
also that these lines have three wave-groups each, while all the 
others have four. 

Note: In rising rhythm, lines often end with an extra unstressed syllable, 
as in fieav'en, Habersham has two such syllables. Be sure to pronounce Hab'er- 
sham with but one accent. 
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b Does the rhythm employed in this poem seem to you 
exceedingly musical, hence well suited to use in describing a 
river's course? 

9 a Study each line to see how many examples you can find 
of alliteration^ that is, of beginning words with the same or similar 
sounds ; as, Zaving Zaurel. 

h Do you think that the frequent alliterations add to the 
ease of pronouncing the words and tend to make the song still 
more ripple-like ? 

10 a What do the following words mean : amain, thrall, 
wrought, brawl, luminous, lures, fain, the main, myriad, avail, 
mortally ? 

b How was it that the poplar »< wrought " her shadowy self? 

11 After reading this poem aloud to yourself several times, 
do you begin to eiijoy its wonderful music ? 

12 If you have faith to believe when I tell you that this 
poem is probably America's most perfect example of beautiful 
rhythm combined with noble poetic thought, will you not commit 
the whole to memory, and then repeat it so often when alone that 
it shall become your very own forever? 



Do you ask what the birds say ? The sparrow, the dove, 

The Linnet and thrush say, " I love and I love ! " 

In the winter they're silent, the wind is so strong ; 

What it says I don't know, but it sings a loud song. 

Bat green leaves and blossoms and sunny warm weather, 

And singing and loving, all come back together. 

But the lark is so brimful of gladness and love. 

The green fields below him, the blue sky above, 

That he sings and he sings and forever sings he, 

" I love my love, and my love loves me ! " 

^-^Answei' to a ChilcTs Question" by Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. 



CHAPTER XVII 
STORY IN SONG 

All the world loves a good story and a good story-teller. 
In the ages long ago before our remote forefathers so much as 
dreamed of the art of printing, or of possible story books, the 
human race heard the same first stories sung over and over and 
over again, until many of them became as familiar as our own 
national hymn, «' America," is today. 

You can easily see that in order to be sung, stories would 
need first of all to have rhythm, and you can see also that stories 
sung over and over again would naturally tend to grow into forms 
more and more rhythmical. The art of story-telling in song was 
formerly practiced freely even by peasants; and the man who 
excelled in this art often became a professional singer, traveling 
from place to place, and, like Tommy Tucker of nursery rime, 
*' singing for his supper," and also for his clothes and lodging and 
all his livelihood. Had it not been for the early bards, we should 
not have today those most famous epics^ or heroic poems, which 
are a most precious inheritance among almost every important race 
of men. History gives us no more picturesque figures than those 
of the ancient Greek bards, the Saxon gleemen, the Scottish 
minstrels or harpers, the French troubadours and trouveres, the 
German meistersinorers and minnesingers. 

As soon as John Gutenberg's great invention of printing by 
means of movable types was completed, it became possible for 
people to read stories ; hence the beautiful art of singing them was, 
of course, doomed to perish, because it was the less necessary art 
of the two. This is always the way of progress, which sacrifices 
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lesser blessings for the sake of greater ones. Hence we must not 
complain, even though we may fancy that we should vastly enjoy 
today the privilege of entertaining at our own firesides some of 
those same wandering harpers. 

Fortunately for us, there are still preserved for our enjoy- 
ment many of the old song-stories which were once the chief 
delight of unlettered audiences who never used a pen nor saw a 
book. You may be interested to learn that Samuel Pepys, of 
whom with his famous diary you heard some time ago, collected 
five thousand of these old ballads into two great folio volumes, 
which are still in the library of Cambridge, England. I hope that 
your school library includes ''The Boy's Percy," which contains 
many of the best of these early English ballads. Sidney Lanier, 
one of America's noblest poets, gathered together into this book 
such early English ballads as he thought boys would especially 
like, selecting these from the large and famous collection made 
by Bishop Percy and called '' Percy's Reliques of English Poetry." 
Probably Lanier had the interests of his own four boys in mind 
when preparing this and three other volumes of adventure, battles, 
customs, ballads, and other tales. At all events, his work is full 
of value and most children would enjoy these books. Here are a 
few lines from the introduction to ''The Boy's Percy," which 
deserve your careful reading and rereading. Lanier says : * 

I have wished that this present work should bring before young 
readers mostly the strong and idiomatic English ballads of earlier date. 
By the term ballad we now commonly understand a narrative poem 
couched in homely words, — the narrative being mostly either of war or 
simple love-adventure ; but if there were room here to trace its history, it 
would soon carry us among the most romantic adventures of great kings 
and illustrious lovers. It would be pleasant to show the relation of this 
poetic form to that long line of fervent musicians and poets which begins 

* Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Charles Scrlbner's Sons. 
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with the ancient bards of Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and Kelt-land gen- 
erally, and comes down by lineal descent through the harp-playing glee- 
men of the Anglo-Saxons and skalds of the Danes, to that numerous body 
of singers and musicians known after the Norman invasion, 1066, as 
minstrels, including the whole various tribes of Trouveres, Troubadours, 
Minnesingers, Joculators, Mimes, Cantators, Jongleurs, Jugglers, Gestours 
(every young reader should know that this word comes from the Latin 
Gesta^ meaning deeds or adventures^ as well great and noble deeds as little 
and funny ones; and it is only recently that the Gestour^ or teller of 
heroic tales, has disappeared, giving way to the mere Jester or Joker) • 
We should also have to recall those ever-charming old stories of adven- 
tures : of how King Alfred, disguised as a gleeman, with a servant bearing 
his harp, penetrated into the Danish camp, charmed the king with music, 
kept his keen eyes busy in reconnoitering the enemy's position, and upon 
the knowledge thus gained, presently planned an attack which routed his 
foes ; of how, some sixty years afterwards, Danish King Anlaff plays the 
same trick upon Saxon King Athelstan, though with less final success ; of 
how the valiant Taillefer (a name now common in the Southern United 
States as Taliaferro, pronounced "ToUiver") rushed far ahead of the 
whole Norman army, and fell upon the English alone, chanting the 
Chanson de Roland^ or song of Roland, until he was slain; of how, a 
little more than a hundred years afterwards, the long-lost King Richard I. 
was found by his faithful minstrel, Blondel de Nesle, who sang part of a 
song before a certain castle window, and was rewarded by hearing the 
balance of the composition in the well-known voice of the king ; and many 
other fine adventures of this kind. But we should also come, at last, to 
the sixteenth century, when ballad-singer and wandering minstrel had 
pitifully declined into characters of no more dignity than the modern 
tramp, and when statutes were made against them as rogues, vagabonds, 
and sturdy beggars. 

For fear that you have not <<The Boy's Percy*' at hand, I 
give you here for your enjoyment one of the ballads it contains : * 

* If this poem should seem to the teacher too difficult for class use, another 
may be substituted, preferably a ballad. Simple ones are named in Exercise III. 
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The Heir of Linne 
Pan the First 

Lithe and listen,^ gentlemen, 

To sing a song I will begin : 
It is of a lord of fair Scotland, 

Which was the unthrifty heir of Linne. 

His father was a right good lord, 

His mother a lady of high degree ; 
But they, alas ! were dead, him fro',^ 

And he lov'd keeping company. 

To spend the day with merry cheer. 

To drink and revel every night, 
To card and dice from eve to mom. 

It was, I ween,3 his heart's delight. 

To ride, to run, to rant,^ to roar, 

To always spend and never spare, 
I wot,^ an' it were the king himself, 

Of gold and fee he mote® be bare. 

Soe fares the unthrifty Loixi of Linne* 

Till all his gold is gone and spent ; 
And he maun"^ sell his lands so broad. 

His house, and lands, and all his rent. 

His father had a keen steward, 

And John o' the Scales was called he : 
But John is become a gentleman. 

And John has got both gold and fee. 

Says, *' Welcome, welcome. Lord of Linne, 

Let naught disturb thy merry cheer ; 
If thou wilt sell thy lands so broad. 

Good store of gold I'll give thee here.'* 
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"My gold is gone, my money is spent; 
My land now take it unto thee : 
Give me the gold, good John o' the Scales, 
And thine for aye my land shall be." 

Then John he did him to record draw. 
And John he cast him a god's-penny ;® 

But for every pound tliat John agreed, 
The land, I wis,^ was well worth three. 

He told him the gold upon the board. 
He was right glad his land to win ; 
*' The gold is thine, the land is mine. 
And now 1*11 be the Lord of Linne." 

Thus he hath sold his land so broad, 
Both hill and holt,^® and moor and fen, 

All but a poor and lonesome lodge. 
That stood far off in a lonely glen. 

For so he to his father hight.^^ 

" My son, when I am gone," said he, 
*' Then thou wilt spend thy land so broad, 
And thou wilt spend thy gold so free. 

** But swear me now upon the i-ood. 

That lonesome lodge thou 'It never spend I 
For when all the world doth frown on thee. 
Thou there shalt find a faithful friend." 

The heir of Linne is full of gold : 

"And come with me, my friends," said he, 
*' Let's drink, and rant, and merry make, 
And he that spares, ne'er mote he thee. 

They ranted, drank, and merry made, 
Till all his gold it wax^d thin ; 



» 
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And then his friends they slunk away ; 
They left the unthrifty heir of Linne. 

He had never a penny left in his purse, 

Never a penny left but three, 
And one was brass, and another was lead, 

And another it was white mon^y. 

** Now well-aday," sayd the heir of Linne, 
" Now well-aday, and woe is me, 
For when I was the Lord of Linne, 
I never wanted gold nor fee. 

But many a trusty friend have I, 

And why should I feel dole^^ or care? 
m borrow of them all by turns, 

So need I not be never bare." 

But one, I wis, was not at home ; 

Another had paid his gold away : 
Another call'd him thriftless loon, 

And bade him sharply wend his way. 

*' Now well-aday," said the heir of Linne, 
'' Now well-aday, and woe is me ; 
For when I had my lands so broad, 
On me they liv'd right merrile^. 

** To beg my bread from door to door, 
I wis, it were a brenning shame ; 
To rob and steal it were a sin ; 
To work, my limbs I cannot frame. 

*' Now I'll away to lonesome lodge, 
For there my father bade me wend : 
When all the world should frown on me 
I there should find a trusty friend." 
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Part the Second 



Away then hied the heir of Linne, 
O'er hill and holt, and moor and fen, 

Untill he came to a lonesome lodge, 
That stood so low in a lonely glen. 

He lookM up, he looked down. 

In hope some comfort for to win : 
But bare and lothly ^^ were the walls ; 
" Here's sorry cheer," quo* the heir of linne. 

The little window, dim and dark, 
Was hung with ivy, brier, and yew ; 

No shimmering sun here ever shone, 
No halesome breeze here ever blew. 

No chair, ne table he mote spie, 

No cheerful hearth, ne welcome bed. 

Nought save a rope with running noose, 
That dangling hung up o'er his head. 

And over it in broad letters. 

These words were written so plain to see : 
^' Ah ! graceless wretch, hast spent thine all, 
And brought thyself e to penurie ? 

" All this my boding mind misgave, 
I therefore left this trusty friend. 
Let it now shield thy foul disgrace. 
And all thy shame and sorrows end." 

Sorely shent** wi' this rebuke. 

Sorely shent was the heir of Linne ; 

His heart, I wis, was near to brast 
With guilt and sorrow, shame and sin. 
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Never a word spake the heir of Linne, 
Never a word he spake but three : 
*' This is a trusty friend indeed, 
And is right welcome unto me. " 

Then round his neck the cord he drew, 

And sprang aloft with his bodie, 
When lo ! the ceiling burst in twain, 

And to the ground came tumbling he. 

Astonied lay the heir of Linne, 

Ne knew if he were live or dead : 
At length he looked, and sawe a bill,^^ 

And in it a key of gold so red. 

He took the bill and looked it on, 

Strait good comfort found he there : 
It told him of a hole in the wall. 

In which there stood three chests in-fere.^* 

Two were full of the beaten gold. 

The third was full of white mon^y ; 
And over them in broad letters 

These words were written so plain to see : 

*' Once more, my son, I set thee clear ; 
Amend thy life and follies past ; 
For but^"'' thou amend thee of thy life. 
That rope must be thy end at last." 

**And let it be," sayd the heir of Linne, 
**And let it be, but if I amend : 
For here I will make mine avow, 

This rede^® shall guide me to the end." 

Away then went with a merry cheer, 
Away then went the heir of Linne ; 
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I wis, he neither ceas'd ne blan,^^ 

Till John o' the Scales' house he did win. 

And when he came to John o' the Scales, 
Upp at the speere^® then looked hee ; 

There sate three lords upon a row, 
Were drinking of the wine so free. 

• 

And John himself sate at the board-head, 
Because now Lord of Linne was he ; 
" I pray thee," he said, " good John o' the Scales, 
One forty pence for to lend me." 



* 'Away, away, thou thriftless loon, 
Away, away, this may not be : 
For Christ's curse on my head," he said, 
" If ever I trust thee one penny." 

Then bespake the heir of Linne, 

To John o' the Scales' wife then spake he : 
*' Madame, some alms on me bestow, 
I pray for sweet Saint Charitee." 

"Away, away, thou thriftless loon, 
I swear thou gettest no alms of me ; 
For if we should hang any losel here. 
The first we would begin with thee." 

« 

Then bespake a good fell5w. 

Which sate at John o' the Scales his board ; 
Sayd, ' ' Turn again, thou heir of Linne ; 

Some time thou wast a well good lord. 

*' Some time a good fellow thou hast been, 
And sparedst not thy gold and fee ; 
Therefore I'll lend thee forty pence. 
And other forty if need be. 
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*'And ever I pray thee, John o' the Scales, 
To let him sit in thy company : 
For well T wot thou hadst his land, 
And a good bargain it was to thee." 

Up then spake him John o' the Scales, 
All wood^i he answered him again : 
** Now Christ's curse on my head," he said, 
'' But I did lose by that bargain." 

"And here I proffer thee, heir of Linne, 
Before these lords so fair and free. 
Thou shalt have it back again better cheap. 
By a hundred marks than I had it of thee. 

*' I drawe you to record, lords," he said. 

With that he cast him a god's-penny ; 
** Now by my fay," ^8 gayd the heir of Linne, 
"And here, good John, is thy mon^y." 

And he pulled forth three bags of gold. 

And laid them down upon the board : 
All woe begone was John o' the Scales, 

So shent he could say never a word. 

He told him forth the good red gold. 
He told it forth with mickle din. 
<* The gold is thine, the land is mine. 

And now I'm againe the Lord of Linne." 

Says, " Have thou here, thou good felldw, 

Forty pence thou didst lend me : 
Now I am again the Lord of Linne, 

And forty pounds I will give thee. 

** ril make thee keeper of my foixist, 
Both of the wild deer and the tame ; 
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For but I reward thy bounteous heart, 
I wis, good fellow, I were to blame." 

" Now well-aday ! " saith Joan o' the Scales ; 
** Now well-aday, and woe is my life ! 
Yesterday I was Lady of Linne, 

Now l*m but John o* the Scales his wife.*' 

*' Now fare thee well," sayd the heir of Linne, 
" Farewell now, John o' the Scales," said he: 

' ' Christ's curse light on me, if ever again 
I bring my lands in jeopardy." 

From the Scottish phrases here and there discernible in this poem, it woald 
seem to have been originally composed beyond the Tweed. 

The Heir of Linne appears not to have been a lord of parliament, but a 
laird, whose title went along with his estate. 

1 {Lithe and listen) Give 9 suppose, think 

woody hill 
promised 
grief 
repulsive 
overwhelmed 
billet, or letter 
together 

In < « Percy's Reliques " this same poem is given in still older 
form of spelling ; and you will find it very interesting to compare 
the two versions, noting how great changes have been made in 
our written speech from that day to this. 

EXERCI3ES 

1 Oral and Mental : 1 Read aloud ''The Heir of Linne" 
in class and also when alone, trying to fancy yourself an old-time 
minstrel telling in song this story. 

2 Point out a line in this poem where the negative is doubled 
as in the olden fashion. What does «* not — never" mean today? 





ear and listen. 


10 


2 


away from 


11 


3 


think 


12 


4 


loud talk 


13 


5 


suppose, think 


U 


6 


might 


15 


7 


must 


16 


8 


earnest money 





17 


unless 


18 


advice, warning 


19 


(ceas*d ne hlan) stopped 




nor stayed 


20 


from below, up at the 




door 


21 


furious 


22 


faith 
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3 What is the modern form of halesomef Which form do 
you like better, and why? 

4 Point out in this poem two different ways of showing the 
of relation with the name John o' the Scales. (The apostrophe, 
used to show possession, was of course not in the original poem at 
all, but has l)een put in by modern printers.) 

5 In lithe and listen and ceased ne blanwe have two instances 
of the idiom, once common, of repeating an idea in two closely 
synonymous words, merely for the sake of emphasis. We still 
occasionally hear both these in their modern forms. (See Chapter 
XI, Exercise III.) 

II Mental: Look up in your encyclopedias the chief differ- 
ences in meaning among the terms bard^ skald^ minstrel^ minne- 
singei*, meistersinger^ gleeman^ harper^ troubadour^ and trouvere. 
Which of these terms are general or universal, and which are 
special or local ? 

in Oral: 1 Read aloud in class Scott's ballads of '' Allan- 
a-dale," ** Young Lochinvar," and *' Jock-o-Hazeldean." 

2 Read aloud in class the introduction to Scott's * « Lay of 
the Last Minstrel." 

IV Suggested Oral: 1 If William Henry Frost's "Tales 
from Wagner" are in your school library, relate briefly one by 
one the famous stories there told, and supply the missing names. 
Learn these by inquiry or by consulting suitable reference books. 

2 If Dr. James K. Hosmer's <'Shoii; History of German 
Literature " is in your library, read (a) the story there told of the 
Niebelungen Lied, and afterward, if time permits, tell it in class; 
(6) Chapter VII of the same book, on «'The Mastersingers." 

V Suggested Oral or Mental: 1 Read in class Longfellow's 
poem, *' Walter von der Vogelweid." 
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2 Read the story, '' The Prize of a Song," in Frost's < 'Tales 
from Wagner." 

3 If possible, obtain a libretto (Italian for little book) of 
Wagner's opera, '' The Mastersingers of Nuremberg," and read the 
same. 

4 Read and study carefully Longfellow's poem, '< Nuremberg." 

5 State in three or four sentences what you find of chief 
interest about (a) Walter von der Vogelweid and (6) Hans Sachs, 
looking in your school encyclopedias for information. 

VI Suggested Oral: If you have in your school library 
<'The Boy's Percy," or "Percy's Reliques," 1 Pick out one or 
more ballads which please you well, and name in class. 

2 Read aloud in class from the same (a) '« Adam Bell, Clym 
of the Clough, and William of Cloudesly ; " (6) "Robin Hood and 
Guy of Gisborn;" (c) '^The Children in the Wood;" {d) "Sir 
Cauline ; " (e) "The Modern and Ancient Ballads of Chevy- 
Chase;" {/) as many more poems from "The Boy's Percy" as 
time will permit. 

VII Suggested Oral: 1 If your school library or supple- 
mental reading books have given you an outline of the Iliad and of 
the Odyssey, spend the lesson hour for a week in repeating myth 
tales taken from either of these great epics, or in reading the same. 
Remember that these epics long lived solely by word of mouth. 

2 Daily for a week give a part of the recitation period to 
the repeating of any myths which relate to gods and heroes of 
Greece and of Rome, whether or not they are mentioned in these 
epics. Take up these mythical characters, one by one. 

VIII Suggested Oral and Written: (1) Repeat in brief form 
one of the Indian legends embodied in " Hiawatha." (2) With 
pencil and wordbook list and very briefly outline these legends, 
one by one. 



CHAPTER XVin 
STORY IN ANECDOTE 

Very few persons practice today the art of ballad-making; 
but the good story-teller is just as desirable a companion as 
in the days of Allan-a-Dale, even tho the tales are now said, 
not sung. 

Your baby brothers and sisters beg you often for <* a story," 
I presume ; and I hope you give all the pleasure you can in this 
way to the little ones who have not yet learned to read. If you 
can tell one good story and tell it well, your audience will get 
more pleasure by far from that one oft-repeated tale than from a 
dozen different ones that are ill-told. 

The first step toward becoming a good story-teller is to learn 
to relate well simple anecdotes. These are the simplest form of 
story and recite single incidents, or happenings, of an interesting 
nature. An anecdote is brief and true, or at least is supposed to 
be true. Anecdote means unpvblished^ and anecdotes most often 
relate to' personal matters. The story proper, however, may be 
true or fictitious, long or short, and may contain as many enter- 
taining incidents as shall suit the writer's fancy. 

Sometimes a mere incident is made into a story by adding 
many details in the way of attendant circumstances. I fancy you 
do not care much for a long story of this sort, in which most of 
the time ''nothing happens." 

To relate an anecdote well requires that emphasis be put upon 
the central features of the occurrence related, and that the main 
point or points be very clearly brought out in suitable language. 
If the incident told be in the nature of a joke, then more than ever 

167 
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is it needful that the point of the joke be not lost. Here is an old 
example of this : 

A. to B. " Short coat that is you are wearing, Bob ! " 

B. to A. " Yes, but it will be long enough before I get another! " 
A. to C. " Bright chap, that boy Bob. I told him his coat was 

too short, and he said, Yes, but it would be a long time before he got a 
new one ! Ha, ha, ha ! " 

And A. wonders at C.'s failiu*e to join in his laugh. 

Quite as unfortunate in story-telling was the English lady 
who when visiting in America observed extensive peach orchards. 

She asked a friend : 

" What do you do with so much fruit? " 

" Oh, we eat what we can and can what we can't," was the witty 
reply. 

The lady was much delighted with this answer, and upon her i*etum 
home said : 

" I heard such a good joke in America. I asked what they did with 
all the fruit they raise, and my friend replied, ' We eat what we can and 
tin the rest ' / " 

Skill in story-telling may always be cultivated, and the poor- 
est story-teller may by practice learn to avoid many common 
faults, thus telling his stories far better than he would otherwise 
have done. It is well known that many famous story-tellers 
practiced their art in private with much pains. Just as a really 
good impronvptu^ or unprepared, after-dinner speech is seldom 
given wholly .on the spur of the moment, so the* well-told story 
seldom is repeated in its best form until it has turned itself over 
many times in the mind of the teller, and has finally settled into 
permanent, polished form. 

Since the only way to learn to do things is to begin to do 
them, I hope that you will from today on try to cultivate the 
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pleasing art of telling good stories and telling them well. For, 
any person who gives a really fresh and popular anecdote to the 
world adds just so much to the world's pleasure. Hence it is 
certainly a duty to pass on bright and amusing things whenever 
one can, for everywhere one may find hearts to be brightened and 
minds to be lightened of the cares of this workaday world. Of 
course, when some of you come to be professional story-tellers, 
earning your bread and butter by your pen, — as is always the 
case with at least a few persons in every town, — then you will 
probably bring your best stories to light in printed form. Even 
then, oral repetition will often be the best means for getting your 
short stories into good shape. 

History is full of anecdotes which have little if any foundation 
in fact. Some of these are of very ancient origin and are known 
to have been related of various individuals. Thus the incident 
often told of William Tell's shooting the apple from the head of his 
son at the command of Gessler is a story much older than Tell 
himself. Folklore is made up of countless similar illusions which 
have gained a hold upon the popular mind and which might well 
have been true even if they are not. 

Of all anecdotes, the most famous are biographical in char- 
acter. Next to these would probably come those about animals, 
which are often of intense interest. Here is a famous anecdote 
about Benjamin Franklin, showing his ready wit : 

Franklin was dining with a small party of distinguished gentlemen, 
when one of them said: "Here are three nationalities represented. I 
am French, and my friend here is English, and Mr. Franklin is an Amer- 
ican. Let each one propose a toast." 

It was agreed to, and the Englishman's turn came first. He arose, 
and, in the tone of a Briton bold, said: "Here's to Great Britain, the 
sun that gives light to all nations of the earth." 

The Frenchman was rather taken aback at this ; but he proposed : 
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"Here's to France, the moon whose magic rays move the tides of the 
world." 

Franklin then arose with an air of quaint modesty, and said: 
''Here's to our beloved George Washington, the Joshua of America, who 
commanded the sun and moon to stand still — and they obeyed." 

Selected. 

In order to get full enjoyment from any story, one must 
understand every allusion that is made. Hence, if you do not 
remember the original Scriptural account, according to which the 
sun and the moon obeyed the command of Joshua and stood still 
in the valley of Ajalon, you will not fully enjoy the anecdote just 
given. We are not moved to laugh at things we do not compre- 
hend. 

To enjoy the following story, one needs to know that in 
America <« evening clothes " for gentlemen are understood to be a 
black dress suit with *' swallow-tail" coat, and that in England the 
same are worn by the waiters at social functions. The story was 
first told by a writer in Harper^s Magazine. 

Ambassador Joseph Choate at an elaborate evening reception in 
London wore conventional evening clothes, all the other distinguished 
guests wearing rich uniforms brilliant with gold lace and orders. The 
ambassador was approached by a stranger who, mistaking Mr. Choate for 
a waiter, said peremptorily : 

" Call me a cab." 

" You are a cab," instantly responded the ambassador. 

The stranger stared in astonishment, turned on his heel, and went to 
the host to complain of a waiter. The host, indignant, requested that the 
impudent menial be pointed out. 

" Why, that is the American ambassador. I will introduce you," 
said the host. The crestfallen guest apologized, and Mr. Choate said 
pleasantly: "He told me to call him a cab, and I called him a cab. 
Had he been a little better looking I would have called him a han- 
som cab." 
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The famous English animal painter, Sir Edwin Landseer, said 
that the finest compliment he had ever received was from a dog- 
seller whom he met upon a London street. 

The d(^-seller had a terrier under his arm. Landseer, as usual,' 
stopped to admire the bright little face. 

*'His ears are not cropped," he observed. 

" No, sir," replied the dog-seller, " Landseer says ears ought not to 
be cropped." 

Somewhat similar is the story that the Honorable Chauncey 
Depew, the famous after-dinner speaker, was accosted one day on 
the streets of New York by a beggar, to whom he gave a dollar. 

The man professed much gratitude, and asked the name of his bene- 
factor. Mr. Depew merrily replied : 

" Oh, I am Geoi-ge Washington, the first president of the United 
States. Who are you? " 

"Oh, Tm Chauncey Depew, the president of the New York Central 
Railroad," was the quick rejoinder. 

Anecdotes of the American writer, James Russell Lowell, 
show that he never forgot the value of the right word in the right 
place. 

On one occasion, an autograph collector sent him a note, ending with 
the request : 

" I would be much obliged for your autograph." 

Lowell's reply read as follows : 

" Pray do not say hereafter, ' I would be obliged.' If you would be 

obliged, be obliged, and be done with it. Say, '' I should be obliged; ' 

and oblige 

"Yours truly, 

"James Russell Lowell." 

This wrong use of tvould^ instead of should, with / or ice, when 
no intention * is implied, is now so common that it is doubtful 
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whether the habit of the people in general will ever follow the 
model given by Lowell. However, you who read this may at 
least do what you can to preserve the better usage. I hope you 
remember the teaching on this point which you had in Chapter 
XIX of Book One. 

Doubtless you find special enjoyment in anecdotes showing the 
intelligence of animals. Here is one about an elephant : 

Elephants, like dogs, show the most intelligence when tamed. In- 
deed, it is said that out of all the animal world these are the only two 
creatures that will work in the absence of a master. When the elephant 
has been trained to do a certain work, he will keep at it by himself, 
and will seem to take as much interest in it, and do it as intelligently 
as any man would do. For instance, when elephants are taught to pile 
logs in a timber-yard, in the East Indies, they will go on piling without 
any command from their masters ; and they are taught, when the pile 
grows high, to lean two logs against it and roll the remaining logs to 
the top. 

I remember a story told by Sir James Tennent which shows this 
independence of action in the elephant. He says: " One evening, when 
riding in the vicinity of Kandy, my horse showed some excitement at a 
noise which approached us in the thick jungle, and which consisted of the 
ejaculation urmph! urmph! in a hoarse and dissatisfied tone. A turn in 
the forest explained the mystery, by bringing me face to face witii a tame 
elephant, unaccompanied by any attendant. He was laboring painfully 
to carry a heavy beam of timber, which he balanced across his tusks ; but, 
the pathway being narrow, he was forced to bend his head to one side to 
permit it to pass endways, and the exertion and inconvenience combined 
led bim to utter the dissatisfied sounds. On seeing us halt, the elephant 
raised his head, reconnoitered us a moment, then flung down the timber 
and forced himself backward among the brushwood so as to leave a pas- 
sage, of which he expected us to avail ourselves. 

" My horse still hesitated ; the elephant observed it, and impatiently 
thrust himself still deeper into the jungle, repeating his cry of urmph! 
but in a voice evidently meant to encourage us to come on. Still the 
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horse trembled, and being anxious to observe the instinct of the two saga- 
cious creatures, I forbore any interference. Again the elephant wedged 
himself farther in among the trees, and waited impatiently for us to pass 
him ; and after the horse had done so, tremblingly and timidly, I saw the 
wise creatui'e stoop and take up his heavy burden, trim and balance it on 
his tusks, and resume his route, hoarsely snorting as before." 

J, W. Higginson.* 



1 Written and Mead in Glass, or later Oi'dl: Give as an 
anecdote, in as pleasing a form as possible, the incident related in 
some one of Scott's ballads or in any other poem. In doing this, 
try to imagine that the incident is new to your hearers, and make 
your account as vivid as possible. Try the story, if you can, 
before you put it into written form, by telling it to some younger 
child who has not yet learned to read. 

II Mental and Written: 1 Study '*The Heir of Linne" 
(Chapter XVII) , and decide how many incidents are related in the 
ballad. 

2 Pick out the incidents which would make good anecdotes. 

3 Write out one or more of these incidents in the form of an 
anecdote, in as pleasing and striking form as you can. 

III Mental: May any occurence whatever form the basis 
for a good anecdote, or should the event be in its nature some- 
what unusual or peculiar ? 

rV Oral: Learn by conversation as you have opportunity, 
or by reading, and later tell in class as well as you can, one anec- 
dote relating to any of the historical incidents here suggested ; or 
relate any other anecdote known to you as famous in history : 

♦ From ** Elephants and How They are Caught," in Johonnot's ** Glimpses of 
the Animate World." Reprinted by permission of the publishers, American Book 
Company. 
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George Washington and the pet colt. 

Lincoln's earning his first dollar. 

Sir Philip Sidney and the cup of cold water. 

Franklin and a kite. 

Rome saved by geese. 

King Canute and the waves. 

Sir Walter Raleigh and his cloak. 

Queen Elizabeth shaking a dying countess. 

Lord Nelson's use of his blind eye in order to gain a victory. 

Bruce and the spider. 

Tell and the apple. 

A woman with a baby in her arms hailed as " King." 

A woman who was considered worth her weight in silver. 

V Written and Oral: By conversation learn as many anec- 
dotes as possible relating to the lives of your pwn parents or 
grandparents. Write these out as fully as you can. Be ready to 
tell one or more of them in class. 

VI Oral: Collect from newspapers and paste upon a sheet 
of paper six humorous anecdotes, and be ready to relate one of 
these in class. 

VII Mental and Oral : 1 After careful thought select three 
biographical or historical anecdotes which you like especially well, 
and be ready to recite one of these in class. 

2 The same of three anecdotes regarding animals. 

3 The same of threp incidents which have occurred in your 
own life. 

VIII Oi'dl and Mental: 1 Name in class any familiar 
anecdotes which illustrate courage ; which illustrate courtesy ; 
which illustrate self-sacrifice. 

2 Do you understand my allusion when I say that Ida Lewis 
is the Grace Darling of America ? 
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IX Menial: Study all the anecdotes you have collected, 
and try to decide upon one which would make good material for a 
ballad of the early sort. 

X Suggested: Make, or at least begin, a school scrapbook 
of entertaining anecdotes, classifying different portions as humor- 
ous, biographical, historical, original, miscellaneous, and so on. 
Copy neatly, upon the typewriter if possible, every anecdote not 
in printed form. Give especial prominence to the division con- 
taining original anecdotes. 



Ruth 

She stood breast high amid the com, 
Clasp'd by the golden light of mom. 
Like the sweetheart of the sun, 
Who many a glowing kiss had won. 

On her cheek an autumn flush, 
Deeply ripen'd ; — such a blush 
In the midst of brown was bom. 
Like red poppies grown with corn. 

Round her eyes her tresses fell, 
Which were blackest none could tell, 
But long lashes veil'd a light 
That had else been all too bright. 

And her hat, with shady brim, 
Made her tressy forehead dim ; 
Thus she stood amid the stooks, 
Praising God with sweetest looks. 

Sure, I said, heav'n did not mean 
Where I reap thou shouldst but glean, 
Lay thy sheaf adown and come, 
Share my harvest and my home. 



Thomas Hood. 



CHAPTER XIX 
THE ART OF STORY-TELLING 

This is an age of story-telling, and every day our printing- 
presses toss off into public circulation thousands of new stories. 
These are of every sort imaginable, and vary in length from 
the child's simplest tale to the longest novel. Most of them 
are like certain insects called ephemeras^ which live but a day. 
I hope that you who study this book are not spending the 
precious hours of your youth over ephemeral fiction. For one 
who tries to read many new novels will have no time for older 
ones. A safe rule, especially for the young, is to read no novel 
less than ten years old. By that time, public opinion will have 
decided whether it is worth reading at all. 

When you have given some serious thought as to what makes 
a good story, you will no longer be satisfied to waste time on the 
reading of poor ones. It would pay you far better, beyond a 
doubt, to try your own hand at story-making than to read and read 
constantly amid the mass of weak fiction which too often finds its 
way into even the best of homes. 

A form of story which naturally appeals to very young chil- 
dren, long before they learn to read, is drama ^ or story in action. 
The dramatic instinct is natural to most children. It is a common 
amusement of four- or five-year-olds to " play stories" and to act 
out in pantomime ideas gained from pictures or elsewhere. I fear 
you who read these lines may have grown beyond the age where 
you love to ** have scenes," and I am almost sorry if this is so. 
For, if you had not begun to read stories at six years of age, you 
would probably have gone on much longer with your early habits 
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of acting or dramatizing your play. So pray remember to help 
your little brothers and sisters in their "action stories," and do not 
feel too old to take a part. Is it not delightful to recall that 
Dickens, who will always rank as prince among story-makers, 
used to spend endless hours in acting stories with his own and 
other children? Those of you who go to college will probably 
study the drama there, and will find it a subject full of intense 
interest. Shakspere, our greatest writer of English, wrote chiefly 
in the form of drama, and today interest in the drama is every- 
where rapidly increasing. 

The action of a story, or the part that might be played as 
drama, forms a sort of skeleton or strong framework, which holds 
all closely together ; but this skeleton must have flesh and blood 
and the breath of life in order to be a vitals or living, creation. It 
is not yet time for you to study all the points that go to make a 
living and enduring story, but a few of these you may consider 
with profit. 

The two most important qualities in a good story are (1) its 
plot^ or plan, and (2) its characters. In every good story there 
must be a gradually unfolding series of events, or happenings, 
certain of which grow naturally and easily out of others. The 
great art of story-telling lies in making a plot which shall hold the 
reader's keen interest with increasing power until a crisis, or 
climax, or denouements is reached. I give you this long French 
word because it has a shade of meaning all its own. The Century 
dictionary explains it by quoting these lines : 

The end, the climax, the culmination, the surprise, the discovery, are 
all slightly different in meaning from that ingenious loosening of the knot 
of intrigue which the word denouement implies. 

Saturday Beview, Number 1474. 

If the plot has held the reader in a state of suspense, the crisis, 
or climax, satisfies his curiosity and restores him to a calm and 
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comfortable state of mind. Here is a figure which illustrates the 
plot in a short story : 

5 From a to 6 complication increases, and 

from 6 to c the tangle of events is quickly 

untied. 

In the long and intricate story, 
called the novel, you will find a plot 
somewhat like the following: figure : 

From a to 6 is the introduction of 
characters and starting of the plot ; from h 
to c, is a constantly increasing complication 
of events, so that at c you have the point of 
greatest compUcation or suspense, and hence 
of most intense interest; from c to d is a 
gradual unraveling of the knots that were 
being tied from a to c; at d you have the 
climax or catastrophe and perhaps also the 
end ; from d to e is the gradual close and 
winding up of any loose threads, so that the 
reader may not be left dissatisfied or uncom- 
fortable about any point in the complication. 

In drama, plot is the most important thing of all ; but in 
stories of any sort plot is not more important than the develop- 
ment of clear and consistent characters. In creating characters, 
no other novelist has equalled Charles Dickens. Here is what 
Andrew Lang, a noted British writer, says of him : 

Here is one practical reason for reading Dickens. Next to 
Shakespeare, Dickens supplies most of the current quotations, allusions, 
and Illustrations in the language. Not to know and understand them is 
perpetually to be missing the point in conversation and in reading. 
Dickens is the source of these innumerable allusions and quotations 
because, after Shakespeare and in company with Scott, he has been the 
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most creative of all writers in the language. He is the father of the 
greatest number of delightful personages in fiction and the inventor of the 
greatest number of comic situations. . . . They are all alive and all, 
I hope and believe, immortal. In any case not to know them and their 
adventures is to be grossly ignorant and exceedingly unfortunate. 

In The Atlantic Monthly, 

From this you can easily see why j'^ou will do better to read 
Dickens and Scott for fiction than the new stories which are being 
printed every day, which have not yet had the all-important test of 
time. 'For you must know that the greatest praise for any work of 
man, whether of architecture, music, sculpture, painting, or liter- 
ature, is that it be recognized as a classic. Time and time alone 
decides what shall receive this name ; and the consent of the best 
minds for many years, or even for ages, is needed to decide 
certainly what shall be forever called great. 

Perhaps you will be a little surprised when I tell you that 
if you can write a good original plot, it will actually be worth its 
weight in gold !> In this day of modern drama, every novel of 
strong and striking plot is dramatized almost as soon as it is pub- 
lished. This is because the popular appetite for new plays is 
never satisfied. Hence large prices are paid merely for good plots. 
Do you fancy it is easy to make a good plot ? If so-, try making 
one and then decide. Certainly, if you are possessed of thefertile 
imagination which delights in invention of plots, of characters, 
and of striking situations, then your talent cannot long be hidden 
from view ; for you will of your own accord find time and place 
wherein to express the mind-life that is working in you. 

I do not quote a story for you today, as I prefer to have you 
think about the stories in your readers with which you are already 
familiar. I should like you to consider these with reference to the 
figures above given, and decide for yourselves whether or not the 
lines correctly represent the growth of the plots in these stories. 
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EXERCISES 

1 Mmial: 1 Study "The Heir of Linne" (Chapter XVII), 
and decide whether it has the complication necessary to a plot, or 
whether it is merely a saccession of interesting incidents. 

2 What is the single subject of thought from beginning to end ? 

II Menial: Think over all the books you have read within 
the past year and decide (1) which one had for you, on the whole, 
most interest; (2) whether that interest was due chiefly to the 
plot, or to the characters, or to both combined. 

III Writte^i and Oral: (1) Select, with the approval of 
your teacher, some one story, short or long, and gi-adually as you 
have opportunity read this with care. (2) Later outline the plot 
as fully as possible. (3) Read your outline in class. 

IV Mental: If you have at hand a copy of Longfellow's 
poems, study the introduction to each of the following poems 
(from five to ten lines) and decide as to each one whether the 
following questions are answered : (1) who, or what; (2) where, 
or how ; (3) when ; (4) why, or what for : — 

The Wreck of the Hesperus The Boy and the Brook 

The Norman Baron Azrael 

The Emperor's Bird's-Nest , Charlemagne 

The Falcon of Sir Federigo Elizabeth 

King Robert of Sicily The Monk of Casal-Maggiore 

The Bell of Atri The Rhyme of Sir Christopher 

Kambalu The Revenge of Rain-in-the-Face 

The Ballad of Carmilhan The Emperor's Glove 

Lady Wentworth The Leap of Roushan Beg 

The Legend Beautiful The Three Kmgs 

V Written: Find, in a magazine or elsewhere, a picture 
which will answer the questions whoy where, when, and why. 
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Invent a story to which the picture might apply, and write an 
introductory paragraph to the story of about a dozen lines, answer- 
ing in this paragraph these four questions. Remember that the 
picture may illustrate any point in your story. 

VI Suggested Written: Expand into four paragraphs what 
you have just written, giving one paragraph to each of the four 
questions, and adding circumstances to each answer. 

Vn Optional Written: Finish your story, in case you have 
a plot clearly in mind. 

Vni Mental: Study the following forms of punctuating 
dialogue, until you are sure that you can make no mistakes in 
capitalizing and punctuating your own written work. 

" Hear that soft music," he whispered. 

"Hark! hark! John,*' he whispered. 

" Hark ! hark ! " he whispered. 

" Do you hear it, John? " he whispered. 

He whispered, " John, do you hear it? " 

He whispered, *' Hark ! John, hark ! do you hear it? " 

" John," he whispered "hark ! I hear soft music." 

"I hear soft music, John," he whispered. " Hark ! hark !" 

IX Mental and Oral: 1 Note that any word in the follow- 
ing list may introduce quoted remarks ; study the words until you 
are sure you know the meaning of each, and consider what varied 
shades of meaning may be given by an introductory word. 

2 Look thru your reading books or any good story books, 
observing the various ways in which remarks are there introduced. 

3 Use in written dialogue, as suitably as you can, each of 
the following words ; take several days to complete the list, and 
then read your work in class. 
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added 


complained 


gi-umbled 


philosophized 


retorted 


adduced 


conceded 


grunted 


piped 


returned 


admitted 


concluded 


halloed 


pleaded 


said 


advanced 


confessed 


hinted 


pondered 


sang 


affirmed 


confided 


hissed 


prayed 


scoffed 


allowed 


conjectured 


howled 


predicted 


shrieked 


announced 


contradicted 


implored 


proclaimed 


shouted 


answered 


continued 


importuned 


prattled 


sighed 


asked 


corrected 


inquired 


proposed 


sneered 


assented 


cried 


insinuated 


protested 


solicited 


asserted 


crooned 


instructed 


published 


soliloquized 


averred 


declaimed 


intimidated 


quavered 


stammered 


babbled 


declared 


interjected 


queried 


stated 


began 


decided 


interposed 


questioned 


stuttered 


begged 


decreed 


interrupted 


quoted 


suggested 


besought 


demanded 


iterated 


quoth 


supplicated 


bewailed 


descanted 


jeered 


qualified 


supplied 


boasted 


dictated 


joked 


raged 


surmised 


bragged 


drawled 


lamented 


railed 


tattled 


brayed 


droned 


laughed 


rambled 


taunted 


called out 


* echoed 


leered 


reasoned 


teased 


carolled 


ejaculated 


lisped 


rebuked 


testified 


challenged 


entreated 


mocked 


recited 


thought 


charged 


exclaimed 


moaned 


reflected 


threatened 


chattered 


explained 


muriiiured 


reiterated 


trilled 


cheeped 


expostulated 


mused 


rejoined 


twittered 


chided 


expounded 


muttered 


remarked 


ventured 


chirruped 


faltered 


objected 


remonstrated 


vociferated 


chirped 


fretted 


observed 


repeated 


volunteered 


chorused 


gasped 


opined 


replied 


wailed 


claimed 


gibed 


ordered 


reported 


wept 


coaxed 


gossiped 


panted 


reprimanded 


whispered 


cogitated 


grinned 


persisted 


reproved 


whistled 


commanded 


groaned 


petitioned 


requested 


yelled 
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X Suggested Written: Invent a dialogue among several 
characters, including animals, if you choose, using suitably in 
introducing remarks as many as possible of the words just given. 
Before beginning, try to decide in your own mind on a situation 
for the dialogue, that is, an explanation of who^ where^ when^ and 
why. 

NoTB : The word sUiKUion, in regard to a story, has two especial uses. It 
may indicate (1) a group of circumstances suitable for beginning a story; (2) a 
crisis or critical place in the development of a plot. In this exercise, understand 
that the first use of this word situation is meant. 



Abou Ben Adhem 



Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold ; 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold. 
And to the presence in the room he said, 

" What writest thou? " The vision raised its head ; 
And with a look made all of sweet accord. 
Answered, " The names of those who love the Lord." 

" And is mine one ? " said Adhem. " Nay, not so," 
Replied the angel. Adhem spoke more low. 
But cheerly still, and said, "I pray thee, then. 
Write me as one who loves his fellow-men." 
The angel wrote and vanished ; the next night 
He came again with great wakening light. 
And showed their names whom love of God had blest. 
And lo ! Ben Adhem' s name led all the rest. 

Leigh Hunt. 



CHAPTER XX 
STUDIES IN DESCRIPTION 

The story which states only bare facts has less of interest for 
us than the story which paints those facts so brightly that uncon- 
sciously we make pictures in our minds to fit those in the words. 
Narration is a charming old lady, to be sure, but rather plain- 
featured ; and she is always most attractive when accompanied by 
her nimbled-fingered handmaid Description ^ who dresses her up 
most bewitchingly with touches of gay color here and there. 

In those first great epic poems, which were inspired by heroic 
or savage deeds of strength and courage, the nan*ative^ or recital 
of events, marched right on without pause. Observe this in the 
following very noted short passage, which tells of the parting of 
Hector from his wife Andromache (An-dro-ma'ke) : 

With this, famous Hector reached forth to take his boy, but back 
into the bosom of his fair-girded nurse the boy shrank with a cry, 
fiightened at the sight of his father; for he was afraid of the brass, — yes, 
and of the plume made of a horse's mane, when he saw it nodding dread- 
fully at the helmet's peak. Then out laughed his dear father and his ruMe 
mother. Quick from his head famous Hector took the helmet and laid it 
on the ground, where it shone. Then he kissed his dear son and tossed 
him in the air, and thus he prayed to Zeus and all the gods. . . . 
These were his words, and so he placed the boy, his boy, in the hands of 
his dear wife ; and she received him into her bosom, smiling through her 
tears. Her husband had compassion on her when he saw it, and stroked 
her with his hand, spoke to her, and called her by her name. 

From The Iliads vi, 466-475, 482-485, Trans- 
lated by Horace Scudder in ** Childhood and 
Literature" 
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I have italicized for you the descriptive words used here, not 
many in all. The human race was in its childhood when the epic 
poems were sung and handed down by word of mouth from one 
generation to another, and these poems use rather few descriptive 
words, even as do children in first telling and writing their stories. 

Do you observe that famous is twice used of Hector in the 
passage quoted above ? You will find it very interesting to note in 
your reading the descriptive terms applied in early poems to the 
gods and goddesses and heroes. Certain epithets seem to belong 
to each one and not to fit any other. Thus Minerva is styled <* the 
blue-eyed goddess," *< the azure-eyed," <* the gray-eyed," or ** the 
bright-eyed" ; while the twins Apollo and Diana are never named 
from their eyes, but very often from their keen, sure arrows and 
bright silver bows. So, too, Aurora is called the *' rosy-fingered," 
Mercury, the ** Argus-queller," and Venus, the «< queen of love." 

These epithets point out striking peculiarities in those to 
whom they are applied. To seize hold of the features which make 
an object or a person different from all others is one step towards 
writing good description. Characterization^ or the description of 
qualities of mind and soul, is one sort of description, perhaps the 
most interesting of all ; for when well done it often makes us feel 
as if we were gaining a new acquaintance. Only the genius of a 
Dickens can thus create by the score characters whose names are 
household words the world over. 

It is far easier to acquire the ability to characterize well in a 
few brief words than to learn to write detailed descriptions. In 
fact, it is very difficult to describe well, and this art is gained only 
by long and patient practice. Really fine descriptions like fine 
poems are usually short. Only the most skillful writers will 
attempt long and complete description. 

Description, to be worthy and genuine, should be a word 
picture, painting as vividly as possible the actual scene or object. 
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It may also reflect any emotion^ or feeling. If so be that one feels 
something strongly, he need not hesitate to express that feeling, 
provided it is in no way ignoble or unworthy. In personal 
letters, surely, one should take special pains to delight absent 
friends with the best pen pictures which he is capable of painting ; 
and if he but knows the best words wherewith to express his ideas, 
here, at least, he should be freely and solely himself. 

When you try your hand at story-making, as some of you are 
sure to do, you will at once begin to study the charact-eristics of 
real persons and especially of those who add most to the interest 
and pleasure of life. The writer of stories seeks to present and to 
describe interesting characters. In stories as in real life, charac- 
ters are interesting in proportion as they are striking and peculiar, 
that is, like nobody but themselves. For the unusual always 
arouses interest and curiosity, whether or not it inspires also liking 
and admiration. 

But remember always that no human being can possibly be 
uninteresting, or commonplace. If you could but see into the soul 
of the most stolid-looking laborer, you might find mines of richest 
treasure. To show you how true this is, I may tell you that I see 
daily a plain and ordinary-looking man with a hose, or a spade, or 
other implement in his hands, doing his work as gardener. I am 
told, — for as yet I have not myself looked into the windows 
of his soul, — that this man is familiar with old world art and 
knows intelligently the contents of certain famous European 
galleries. Here, then, is most valuable material for characteriza- 
tion if but some artist in words might paint at length this man's 
character. You, who would be a great writer, or artist of whatso- 
ever sort, open your eyes to see the uncommon in the common and 
the beautiful in the plain-featured. Shakspere found 

Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 
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He who describes well does so because he has learned to see 
much where others see little. Is this not clear to you after read- 
ing the following passage ? 

Before yet the reapers had entered one field of ripe wheat, I did 
indeed for a brief evening obtain a glimpse of the richness and still beauty 
of an English harvest. The sun was down, and in the west a pearly gray 
light spread widely, with a little scarlet drawn along its lowest border. 
Heavy shadows hung in the foliage of the elms ; the clover had closed, 
and the quiet moths had taken the place of the humming bees. South- 
wards, the full moon, a red-yellow disk, shone over the wheat, which 
appeared the finest pale amber. A quiver of colour — an undulation — 
seemed to stay in the air, left from the heated day ; the sunset hues and 
those of the red-tinted moon fell as it were into the remnant of day, and 
filled the wheat ; they were poured into it, so that it grew in their colours. 
Still heavier the shadows deepened in the elms ; all was silence, save for 
the sound of the reapers on the other side of the hedge, slash — rustle, 
slash — rustle, and the drowsy night came down as softly as an eyelid. 

From ** Under the Acorns** by Bichard Jefferies. 

The following passage of descriptive verse from Whittier, 
someone says, takes us *' to the very heart of our drowsy New 
England summers." You may need to give it considerable study 
before you fully appreciate its great beauty. 

Heavy with sunshine droops the goldenrod. 
And the red pennons of the cardinal flowers 
Hang motionless upon their upright staves. 
The sky is hot and hazy, and the wind. 
Wing-weary with its long flight from the south, 
Unf elt ; yet, closely scanned, yon maple leaf 
With faintest motion, as one stirs in dreams, 
Confesses it. The locust by the wall 
Stabs the noon-silence with his sharp alarm. 
A single hay-cart down the dusty road 
Creaks slowly, with its driver fast asleep 
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On the load's top. Against the neighboring hill. 
Huddled along the stone-wall's shady side, 
The sheep show white, as if a snow-drift still 
Defied the dog-star. Through the open door 
A drowsy smell of flowers — gray heliotrope. 
And white sweet clover, and shy mignonette — 
Comes faintly in, and silent choi*us lends 
To the prevailing symphony of peace.* 

Here is the way Washington Irving begins his description of 
the Dutch houses of early New York : 

The houses of the higher class were generally constructed of wood, 
excepting the gable end, which was of small black and yellow Dutch 
bricks, and always faced on the street, as our ancestors, like their descend- 
ants, were very much given to outward show and were noted for putting 
the best leg foremost. The house was always furnished with abundance 
of large doors and small windows on every floor ; the date of its erection 
was curiously designated by iron figures on the front ; and on the top of 
the roof was perched a fierce little weathercock, to let the family into the 
important secret which way the wind blew. These, like the weathercocks 
on the tops of our steeples, pointed so many different ways, that every 
man could have a wind to his mind ; — the most staunch and loyal citizens, 
however, always went according to the weathercock on the top of the 
governor's house, which was certainly the most correct, as he had a 
tnisty servant employed every morning to climb up and set it to the 

right quarter. 

From •* Knickerbocker's History of New York.** f 

And here is a true word painting : 

It was now eleven o'clock, and Svaerholt glowed in fiery bronze 
luster as we rounded it, the eddies of returning birds gleaming golden in 
the nocturnal sun, like drifts of beech leaves in the October air. Far to 

* Reprinted by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Company, authorized pab- 
lishers of Whittier's works. 

t Reprinted by permission of the publishers, G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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the north, the sun lay in a bed of saffron light over the clear horizon of 
the Arctic Ocean. A few bars of dazzling orange cloud floated above him, 
and still higher in the sky, where the saffron melted through delicate rose- 
color into blue, hung light wreaths of vapor, touched with pearly, opaline 
flushes of pink and golden gray. The sea was a web of pale slate-color, 
shot through and through with threads of orange and saffron, from the 
dance of a myriad shifting and twinkling ripples. The air was filled and! 
permeated with the soft, mysterious glow, and even the very azure of the. 
southern sky seemed to shine through a net of golden gauze. 

The headlands of this deeply indented coast lay around us, in 
different degrees of distance, but all with foreheads touched with super- 
natural glory. Far to the northeast was Nordkyn, the most northern 
point of the mainland of Europe, gleaming rosily and faint in the full 
beams of the sun, and just as our watches denoted midnight the North 
Cape appeared to the westward — a long line of purple bluff, presenting a 
vertical front of nine hundred feet in height to the Polar Sea. Midway 
between those two magnificent headlands stood the Midnight Sun, shining 
on us with subdued fires, and with the gorgeous coloring of an hour for 
which we have no name, since it is neither sunset nor sunrise, but with the 
blended loveliness of both, — but shining at the same moment in the heat 
and splendor of noonday, on the Pacific Isles. This was the midnight 
sun as I had dreamed it — as I had hoped to see it. 

Within fifteen minutes after midnight, there was a perceptible 
increase of altitude, and in less than half an hour the whole tone of the 
sky had changed, the yellow brightening into orange, and the saffron 
melting into the pale vermilion of dawn. The difference was so slight as 
scarcely to be described ; but it was the difference between evening and 
morning. The faintest transfusion of one prevailing tint into another 
had changed the whole expression of heaven and earth, and so imper- 
ceptibly and miraculously that a new day was already present to our 
consciousness. Our view of the wild cliffs of Svaerholt, less than two 
hours before, belonged to yesterday, though we had stood on deck, in full 

sunshine, during all the intervening time. 

Bayard Taylor,* 

* Reprinted by permission of the publishers, G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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Here are several descriptive passages which will picture for 
you the greatest woman poet yet given to the human race. 
<< Shakspere's daughter," the loving English name her, and no 
better epithet oould be given. Elizabeth Barrett Browning wrote 
scarcely any poetry for children, but her beautiful life is a fit sub- 
ject for study by young as well as old. The story of her love and 
marriage is as romantic as a fairy tale. The first passage is from 
the pen of an English lady : 

A girlish figure, very delicate, with exquisite hands and feet ; a round 

face with a most noble forehead ; a large mouth beautifully formed and 

full of expression ; lips like parted coral, teeth large, regular and glittering 

with healthy whiteness ; large, dark eyes, with such eyelashes, resting on 

the cheek when cast down, when turned upward touching the flexible and 

expressive eyebrow; a dark complexion, literally as bright as the dark 

china rose, a profusion of silky, dark curls, and a look of youth and of 

modesty hardly to be expressed. This, added to the very simple but 

graceful and costly dress by which all the family were distinguished, is an 

exact portrait of her. 

Mary BusseU MUford. 

One of our greatest American writers says : 

Mr. Milnes introduced me to Mrs. Browning, and assigned her to me 

to conduct into the breakfast room. She is a small, delicate woman, 

with ringlets of dark hair, a pleasant, intelligent, and sensitive face, and a 

low, agreeable voice. She looks youthful and comely, and is very gentle 

and lady-like. . . . Mrs. Browning and I talked a good deal during 

breakfast, for she is of that quickly appreciative and responsive order of 

women with whom I can talk more freely than with any man ; and she has, 

besides, her own originality wherewith to help on conversation, though I 

should say not of a loquacious tendency. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne.* 

* Reprinted by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Company, authorized pub- 
lishers of Hawthorne's works. 
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If Mrs. Browning was more idolized by a large circle of 
friends than has ever fallen to the lot of any other author, this was 
due in no small part to that great charm in conversation for which 
she was so remarkable, and which Hawthorne here notes. 

Another American, a critic and journalist, who visited Mrs. 
Browning in Florence, thus characterizes her : 

Her figure is slight; her countenance, shaded by a veil of long, 
brown locks, expresses genius and sensibility. Her tremulous voice often 
flutters over her words like the flame of a dying candle over the wick. I 
have never seen a human frame which seemed so nearly a transparent veil 
for a celestial and immortal spirit. She is a soul of fire inclosed in a shell 
of pearl. 

George Stillman HUlard. 

Mr. Hillard is not the only writer who has likened Mrs. 
Browning's soul to fire ; for note the following sentence by 
another noted American critic and man of letters, Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman, who calls her *< an inspired singer, if there ever 
was one, — all fire and air, — her song and soul alike devoted to 
liberty, aspiration, and love." 

EXERCISES 

I Written y and later Oral: 1 Describe the fabric of which 
your own dress or coat is made, in regard to the following quali- 
ties : (1) color (examples : brownish-red, bluish-green, light-blue, 
green and blue plaid, blue striped with white, etc.) ; (2) texture 
of material (examples : fine, coarse, very fine, medium, loosely 
woven, etc.) ; (3) thickness and weight (examples : heavy, light, 
thick, thin, filmy, gauzy, flimsy, etc.) ; (4) surface (examples : 
smooth, polished, shining, rough, hairy, calendered, rather rough, 
shaggy, etc.) ; (5) special name, if known to you (examples : 
flannel, tweed, cheviot). Complete example : This fabric is seal- 
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brown in color, coarse in texture, rather thick as to weight, rough 
in surface ; it is caUed flannel. 

2 Describe as fully as j'^ou can the dress and entire appear- 
ance of some person whom you have seen recently or whom you 
can look at while you are writing. 

II Oral and Mental: 1 Name promptly as pointed out by 
your teacher the various standard colors, shades, and tints, found 
upon a card of colors such as is used by dealers in *' Diamond" or 
other dyes. (Such cards can usually be obtained from dealers.) 

2 Name in order the six primary colors of the solar spec- 
trum. To which three colors can these six be reduced? Which 
two combined make violet? Which two make orange? Which 
two make green ? Can all shades and tints of colors be made from 
red, blue, and yellow with the addition of black or of white? Do 
you understand the difference between a red-yellow and a yellow- 
red? 

3 Name all the tints, shades, and kinds of red that you can. 
Do you know by the sense of sight all colors named in these 
sentences? — Cardinal is a bright red, darker than scarlet, and 
lighter than crimson. The names magenta and solferino were 
given to colors which were discovered about the time of the battles 
of Magenta and Solferino in Italy. 

4 Name all the tints, shades, and kinds of blue that you can. 
Do violet, purple, plum, indigo, all belong among the blues? 

5 What colors are often meant by the following names of 
precious stones : amber, amethyst, ruby, opal, jet, pearl, garnet, 
sapphire, turquoise? 

III Oraly or Written^ or both: Describe as in Exercise I 
three different pieces of fabric handed you by your teacher from 
a basket of samples of many sorts of fabrics which you have 
collected. 
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IV OraZ, or Written^ or both: Under the general name 
fabric list all the special terms which you know, as calico, flannel, 
etc. Add to the list from time to time, classifying also if you 
can ; as, cotton, linen, woolen, silk, mixed. 

V Mental: 1 Do the following words carry a clear and 
exact idea to your minds because you know by actual observation 
the material named : velvet, silk, burlap, gingham, ingrain carpet, 
bunting ? 

2 Of what material are flags chiefly made ? 

3 What does the term shoddy mean ? Has it more than one 
meaning ? 

VI Mental: 1 Is calico thick or thin as compared with 
felt ? as compared with lawn ? Is an apple large or small as com- 
pared with a watermelon ? as compared with a blueberry ? Is a 
mouse large or small as compared with an elephant ? as compared 
with a fly ? 

2 Do you see that many descriptive terms, as large, small, 
thick, thin, short, long, heavy, light, and many more are always 
relative^ or understood by their relation to some known object ? 

Vn Mental 1 Consider which word in each of the follow- 
ing pairs will convey the clearer mind picture and hence is the 
more desirable for use in description. Are general terms or 
specific terms usually to be preferred in your writing ? 



geiieral 


specific 


general 


specific 


animal 


dog 


fabric 


calico 


bird 


robin 


food 


bread 


blue 


azure 


gait 


pacing 


bread 


breakfast rolls 


garment 


coat 


bnildiTig 


church 


green trees 


flrs and hemlocks 


color 


crimson 


house 


cottage 


drink 


water 


red flowers 


scarlet poppies 
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2 Review if convenient Chapter VIII in Book One of Every- 
day English. 

VIII Suggested Written : The imaginary biography or auto- 
biography, from its origin as raw material, of a piece of fabric, 
this to be selected by yourself. 

IX Mental: 1 Read the following stanza from Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and if you have seen silk crape consider 
whether he has described it well in the last two lines : 

My dame should dress in cheap attire ; 

(Good, heavy silks are never dear ;) 
I own perhaps I might desire 

Some shawls of true Cashmere, — 
Some marrowy crapes of China silk. 

Like wrinkled skins on scalded milk. 

Do you know how marrow looks, and hence know the meaning 
of marrowy f Do you know the value of Cashmere shawls? 

2 If Eugene Field's second volume of «< Western Verse " is in 
your school library, read *'When Grandma Wears Her Bomba- 
zine." 

3 If convenient, read (a) in Washington Irving's '* Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow " the descriptions of Ichabod Crane and his horse 
Gunpowder; (6) in «< Knickerbocker's History of New York," by 
the same author, the description of Wouter van Twiller. 

X Written: Copy into your wordbooks from time to time 
upon pages reserved for the same any short citations found in your 
reading which refer to dress materials.* 

XI Mental: 1 Since all writing abounds in descriptions of 
dress and of dress fabrics, is it desirable that everyone should have 
some clear knowledge of many of these? Do you enjoy the 
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description of a person's dress when you do not understand what 
entei"s into that dress as its -chief material ? Does the way a person 
wears his clothes tell you something about himself? Do the 
words untidy y unkempt^ careless^ slouchy^ slovenly y give us pleasant 
mind pictures in regard to dress? Exactly what does unkempt 
mean? 

2 Do you have a clear mind picture of the following fabrics : 
organdy, lawn, crape, chambray, plush, foulard, denim, jean, 
leatheret, stockinet? 

3 Have you seen (a) the delicate, gossamer-like fabric 
woven by Filipino women from the fibre of the pineapple? 
(b) cloth woven from the fibrous mineral, asbestos? (c) brocades 
made stiff* with gold or silver or tinsel threads ? 

XII Mental and Oral: 1 By how many senses do you 
know the object apple? 

2 Name all the words you can which might describe an apple 
(a) to your sense of sight ; (b) to your sense of touch ; (c) to 
your senses of smell and taste. 

3 How many senses may you appeal to in describing (a) a 
robin? (b) a rose? 

4 Does all knowledge come to us thru the senses? i 

5 In the case of a blind deaf-mute like Helen Keller, which 
sense gives nearly all the knowledge that is gained ? 

6 Does all description appeal to our senses ? 

XIII Suggested Oral and Written (after looking up all 
unfamiliar words) : 1 Use suitably in sentences the following 
terms by applying them to the form or surface or volume of 
objects with which you are familiar. (Example : A stone dropped 
in water makes concentric waves.) 

Acute, acuminate, annular, arched, big, boundless, broad, capacious, 
iBoncave, conical, concentric, convex, cordate, corrugated, cubical, cylin- 
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drical, deep, delicate, dwarfed, elevated, elliptical, extensive, gigantic, 
gibbous, great, hexagonal, high, huge, large, light, little, lofty, linear, 
microscopic, minute, narrow, oblong, octagonal, oval, ovate, plane, 
pointed, prisinatic, puny, pyramidal, rectangular, shallow, similar, slender, 
slight, small, spacious, spherical, square, stellated, star-like, starry, spiny, 
sagittate, tapering, thick, thin, tiny, truncate, vast, voluminous, wide. 

2 Use in sentences the following words, showing that you 
understand the parts of objects which they name : 

Apex, arm, bark, base, bottom, branch, calyx, centre, core, comer, 
crest, crown, eaves, edge, exterior, gable, handle, interior, knee, margin, 
petal, pinnacle, ridge, root, slope, spire, stalk, summit, trunk, twig. 

3 Name in complete sentences as many objects as you can 
which possess one or more of the following qualities. (Example : 
Currants, lemons, and gooseberries arc tart, or acid, fruits.) 

Acid, appetizing, aromatic, astringent, bitter, brittle, combustible, 
crisp, downy, edible, elastic, fibrous, fleecy, flexible, fluid, fragrant, fri- 
able, gaseous, granular, hard, indelible,, inflammable, insipid, jointed, 
juicy, lustrous, nutritious, odorous, opaque, palatable, plastic, porous, 
pungent, refreshing, slippery, smooth, soft, soluble, sour, spicy, sticky, 
sweet, tart, tasteless, translucent, transparent, volatile. 

4 Name for each of the following objects or substances as 
fully as you can its parts or its qualities, or both, consulting if 
necessary the words in 3. Do this in complete sentences. 

Alcohol, alum, beets, bread, butter, camphor, carrots, cement, chalk, 
clay, cloves, coal, coffee, cologne, cotton, dates, flax, fruits, ginger, glass, 
gold, grape-fruit, gravy, ice, ink, iron, kerosene, leather, lemons, melons, 
milk, mint, molasses, mortar, mustard, nuts, oil, onions, oranges, paper, 
paprika, paste, putty, radishes, rubber, sponge, steam, sugar, tamarinds, 
vinegar, water, wax, wine, wood. 
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5 Find in 1 or elsewhere words to describe the fiymi of the 
following objects : 

Barrels, bell, bench, books, bottle, broom, buttons, chair, chimneys, 
coins, dice, door, eggs, flute, hoe, horns, lawns, leaves, masts, needles, 
pail, pencils, pin, pipes, pitchers, rainbows, rings, river, roads, roofs, 
ropes, saucers, saws, scythe, sheets, silver dollar, slate, spokes, spoon, 
stars, table-fork, table-knife, tent, trunks, tubes, vases. 

6 a Use the following terms in sentences and if convenient 
draw lines to show that you understand them : 

Convergent, curling, curved, crooked, diagonal, divergent, horizontal, 
intersecting, jagged, oblique, parallel, perpendicular, radiating, right, 
slanting, spiral, straight, vertical, wavy, zigzag. 

h In the picture of a wheel where do the lines representing 
the spokes all intersect? Which three terms in the list just given 
may apply to legs of a table. Which three to the boards of a 
fence ? Can one radius of a circle be parallel to any other radius 
of the same circle ? 

XIV Suggested Oral or Written: Bring to class a simple 
leaf, or one leaflet from a compound leaf, and describe it as to (1) 
general form, (2) apex, (3) base, (4) margin, (5) surface, (6) 
venation^ that is, as to whether its veins are parallel or netted. 
If convenient to do so, borrow a textbook upon botany from a high 
school pupil, and study the pictures of leaves which illustrate these 
terms until you know the terms thoroly. 



O blithe new comer ! I have heard, 

I hear thee and rejoice, 

O cuckoo ! shall I call thee bird. 

Or but a wandering voice ? 

Wordsworth, 



CHAPTER XXI 
STORY AND HISTORY 

In your lists of doublets, I fancy you have not included the 
words story and history ; yet you might fairly have done so, for 
story comes to us thru the old French word estoire^ which in its 
turn came from the Latin historia. You will see at once that 
history is but the story of man thru all the ages, the longest true 
story that has ever been written ; and you can also see that this 
long story of history has been written by the human race itself in 
its march from savagery toward civilization. 

History is the true narrative, or recital, of past events ; and 
it may also be much more than this. The most interesting history 
considers events in their relation of cause and effect^ and this is the 
only right form of history to study at all ; for a mere succession of 
events means nothing without the key of cause and effect. 

It is evident that you cannot make up, or invent ^ history as 
you do a story ; for history makes itself. No human plot enters 
into history, and yet its climaxes, or crises^ occur repeatedly and 
you may be sure are quite as interesting as the crises in made-up 
stories. 

Because man is the greatest and noblest of created things, the 
best part of history deals with the lives of those persons who have 
most largely influenced the course of this world's events. The 
name biography is given to the history of individuals, and 
biography is the best part of history. You may fairly liken the 
history of mankind to a vast mountain range of which every lofty 
peak resembles a noted character. Great men stand out in history 
just as the taller peaks overtop their lesser neighbors. 

188 
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You see, of course, that the history of every nation is what 
the lives of its greatest citizens make it. Hence our interest in 
events as such must be less than our interest in the men who have 
brought these events to pass. Someone says that the greatest man 
is he who controls most events. This is a good statement for you 
to think about ; and just here you must remember that there are as 
many kinds of greatness as there are good qualities in man himself. 

Because biography is the best part of history, and because 
men are of interest in proportion as they have great and strong or 
in some way remarkable characters, it follows that characterization 
is most important in history, as well as in fiction. The historian 
who characterizes a person well sees and explains his traits and his 
motives in so clear a way that we comprehend the man and under- 
stand him thru the word picture. 

In order to portray the character of any real or imaginary 
person, you must be able to see the motives which lie beneath his 
actions, and you must know his true disposition. Your mental 
eye must see him, his acts, and his feelings, yrom the inside^ as if 
you were he and were no longer yourself. In this, you must call 
imagination to your aid. 

Now you can see, can you not, how two writers, even two 
historians, may present widely different characterizations of the 
same man? They have seen him from different ^ozW« of view^ and 
they do not interpret his motives in the same way. For this 
reason, the line between history and fiction is not a clear and 
straight line, but a fancied one ; for each form of writing runs fre- 
quently into the other. The historian constantly lets his fancy 
invent causes for the acts of real characters, and the story writer 
uses real men and women as foundation for his fictitious characters. 

I hope that you will learn to take special interest in biography 
and characterization. In no other field will you reap richer har- 
vest while reading good books of every sort. 
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Remember that the most delightful of all ways for learning 
about great men and women is to read their personal letters, 
which are almost sure to be published. The picture of any man 
which we get thru his biographer is likely to be less vivid than 
that which we get thru reading the letters written by himself. So 
it is important that your school library contain volumes of letters 
by great writers of the past, and that these should show signs of 
much use. 

As an example of story and history in one, I give you here an 
account of ''The Boston Tea Party." The early American colon- 
ists, who had come to these shores seeking liberty, were after a 
time much oppressed by the mother country, which forced upon 
them taxation without representation in government. This they 
felt they must resist. A cargo of tea, upon which was a tax, had 
arrived in Boston Harbor, and to permit it to be landed meant one 
more act of submission to unjust government. Upon the day 
mentioned, Rotch, the captain of one of the tea ships, had been sent 
to ask from the governor of the province a pass for his ship to 
leave the harbor without being unloaded. 

On the morning of Thursday, December 16th [1773], the assembly 
which was gathered in the Old South Meeting-House, and in the streets 
about It, numbered more than seven thousand people. It was to be one 
of the most momentous days in the history of the world. Without a pass 
it would be impossible for the ship to clear the harbor under the guns of 
the Castle ; and by sunrise, next morning, the revenue officers would be 
empowered to seize the ship, and save by a violent assault upon them it 
would be impossible to prevent the landing of the tea. "Who knows," 
said John Rowe, "how tea will mingle with salt water?" And great 
applause followed the suggestion. But among the thousands present at 
the town meeting, it is probable that very few knew just what it was 
designed to do. At five in the afternoon, it was unanimously voted that, 
come what would, the tea should not be landed. It had now grown dark, 
and the church was dimly lighted with candles. Determined not to act 
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until the last legal method of relief should have been tried and found 
wanting, th^ great assembly was still waiting quietly in and about the 
church when, an hour after nightfall, Rotch returned from Milton with 
the governor's refusal. Then, amid profound stillness, Samuel Adams 
arose and said, quietly but distinctly, ' ' This meeting can do nothing 
more to save the country." It was the declaration of war; the law had 
shown itself unequal to the occasion, and nothing now remained but a 
direct appeal to force. Scarcely had the watchword left his mouth when 
a war-whoop answered from outside the door, and fifty men in the guise 
of Mohawk Indians passed quickly by the entrance, and hastened to 
Griflto's Wharf. Before the nine o'clock bell rang, the three hundred 
and forty-two chests of tea laden upon the three ships had been cut open, 
and their contents emptied into the sea. Not a person was harmed ; no 
other property was injured ; and the vast crowd, looking upon the scene 
from the wharf in the clear frosty moonlight, was so still that the click of 
the hatchets could be distinctly heard. Next morning, the salted tea, as 
driven by wind and wave, lay in long rows on Dorchester beach, while 
Paul Revere, booted and spurred, was riding post-haste to Philadelphia, 
with the glorious news that Boston had at last thrown down the gauntlet 
for the king of England to pick up. 

In Massachusetts, the exultation knew no bounds. "This," said 
John Adams, "is the most magnificent movement of all. There is a 
dignity, a majesty, a sublimity, in this last effort of the patiiots that I 
greatly admire." Indeed, often as it has been cited and described, the 
Boston Tea Party was an event so great that even American historians 
have generally failed to do it justice. This supreme assertion by a New 
England town meeting of the most fundamental principle of political 
freedom has been curiously misunderstood by British writers, of whatever 
party. Mr. Lecky speaks of the "Tea-riot at Boston," and Mr. Green 
alludes to it as "a trivial riot." There is no diflSculty in defining a riot. 
The pages of history teem with accounts of popular tumults, wherein 
passion breaks loose and wreaks its fell purpose, unguided and unre- 
strained by reason. No definition coi^ld he further from describing the 
colossal event which occurred in Boston on the 16th of December, 1773. 
Here passion was guided and curbed by sound reason at every step, down 
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to the last moment, in the dim candle-light of the old church, when the 
noble Puritan statesman quietly told his hearers that the. moment for 
using force had at last, and through no fault of theirs, arrived. They 
had reached a point where the written law had failed them ; and in their 
effort to defend the eternal principles of natural justice, they were now 
most reluctantly compelled to fall back upon the paramount law of self- 
preservation. It was the one supreme moment in a controversy supremely 
important to mankind, and in which the common sense of the world has 
since acknowledged that they were wholly in the right. It was the one 
moment of all that troubled time in which no compromise was possible. 
In view of the stupendous issues at stake, the patience of the men of 
Boston was far more remarkable than their boldness. For the quiet 
sublimity of reasonable but dauntless moral purpose, the heroic annals of 
Greece and Rome can show us no greater scene than that which the Old 
South Meeting-House witnessed on the day when the tea was destroyed. 

Abridged from ** The American Eevolution" by 
John Fiske* 

American boys and girls may well give special study to lives 
of) the heroes who have made our country what no other country 
so truly is, — the home of the free. The following characterization 
helps us to see a noble man : 

In any other hands than those of George Washington the military 
result of the war must have been speedily disastrous to the Americans. 
Nothing in Washington's whole career is more remarkable than the fact 
that when a mere boy of twenty-one he should have been selected by the 
governor of Virginia to take charge of that most delicate and dangerous 
diplomatic mission to the Indian chiefs and the French commander at 
Venango. Consummate knowledge of human nature as well as of wood- 
craft, a courage that no threats could daunt and a clear intelligence that 
no treachery could hoodwink, were the qualities absolutely demanded by 
such an undertaking ; yet the young man acquitted himself of his perilous 
task not merely with credit, but with splendor. As regards booklore, his 

* Reprinted by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Company, anthorized pub- 
lishers of Fiske*s works. 
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edncation had been but meagre, yet he possessed in the very highest 
degree the rare faculty of always discerning the essential facts in every 
case, and interpreting them con*ectly. In the Continental Congress there 
sat many who were superior to him in learning and eloquence ; but " if," 
said Patrick Henry, " you speak of solid information and sound judgment, 
Colonel Washington is unquestionably the greatest man upon that floor." 
Thus did that wonderful balance of mind — so great that in his whole 
career it would be hard to point out a single mistake — already impress 
his ablest contemporaries. Hand in hand with this rare soundness of 
judgment there went a completeness of moral self-control, which was all 
the more impressive inasmuch as Washington's was by no means a tame 
or conmionplace nature, such as ordinary power of will would suffice to 
guide. He was a man of intense and fiery passions. His anger, when 
once aroused, had in it something so terrible that strong men were cowed 
by it like frightened children. This prodigious animal nature was habit- 
ually curbed by a will of iron, and held in the service of a sweet and 
tender soul, into which no mean or unworthy thought had ever entered. 
Whole-souled' devotion to public duty, an incorruptible integrity which no 
appeal to ambition or vanity could for a moment solicit, — these were 
attributes of Washington, as well marked as his clearness of mind and his 
strength of purpose. And it was in no unworthy temple that Nature had 
enshrined this great spirit. His lofty stature (exceeding six feet), his 
grave and handsome face, his noble bearing and courtly grace of manner, 
all proclaimed in Washington a king of men. 

Abridged from " The American BevoltUion" by 
John Fiske.* 

A most interesting biography in our history is that of Abraham 
Lincoln. He stands out from the rest, unique in the power of his 
genius. By many writers he has been called <* God's providence ; '' 
and yet if Lincoln had not had first of all the genius for hard work^ 
he would not have become fitted to play the part he did in history. 
Here is one eloquent tribute to his greatness : 

* Reprinted by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Company, authorized pub- 
lishers of Flske's works. 
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to the last moment, in the dim candle-light of the old church, when the 
noble Puritan statesman quietly told his hearers that the. moment for 
using force had at last, and through no fault of theirs, arrived. They 
had reached a point where the written law had failed them ; and in their 
effort to defend the eternal principles of natural justice, they were now 
most reluctantly compelled to fall back upon the paramount law of self- 
preservation. It was the one supreme moment in a controversy supremely 
important to mankind, and in which the common sense of the world has 
since acknowledged that they were wholly in the right. It was the one 
moment of all that troubled time in which no compromise was possible. 
In view of the stupendous issues at stake, the patience of the men of 
Boston was far more remarkable than their boldness. For the quiet 
sublimity of reasonable but dauntless moral purpose, the heroic annals of 
Greece and Rome can show us no greater scene than that which the Old 
South Meeting-House witnessed on the day when the tea was destroyed. 

Abridged from " The American Bevolution" by 
John Fiske.* 

m 

American boys and girls may well give special study to lives 
of) the heroes who have made our country what no other country 
so truly is, — the home of the free. The following characterization 
helps us to see a noble man : 

In any other hands than those of George Washington the military 
result of the war must have been speedily disastrous to the Americans. 
Nothing in Washington's whole career is more remarkable than the fact 
that when a mere boy of twenty-one he should have been selected by the 
governor of Virginia to take charge of that most delicate and dangerous 
diplomatic mission to the Indian chiefs and the French commander at 
Venango. Consummate knowledge of human nature as well as of wood- 
craft, a courage that no threats could daunt and a clear intelligence that 
no treachery could hoodwink, were the qualities absolutely demanded by 
such an undertaking ; yet the young man acquitted himself of his perilous 
task not merely with credit, but with splendor. As regards booklore, his 

* Reprinted by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Company, authorized pab- 
lishers of Fiske's works. 
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education had been but meagre, yet he possessed in the very highest 
degree the rare faculty of always discerning the essential facts in every 
case, and interpreting them correctly. In the Continental Congress there 
sat many who were superior to him in learning and eloquence ; but " if," 
said Patrick Henry, " you speak of solid information and sound judgment. 
Colonel Washington is unquestionably the greatest man upon that floor." 
Thus did that wonderful balance of mind — so great that in his whole 
career it would be hard to point out a single mistake — already impress 
his ablest contemporaries. Hand in hand with this rare soundness of 
judgment there went a completeness of moral self-control, which was all 
the more impressive inasmuch as Washington's was by no means a tame 
or commonplace nature, such as ordinary power of will would suffice to 
guide. He was a man of intense and fiery passions. His anger, when 
once aroused, had in it something so terrible that strong men were cowed 
by it like frightened children. This prodigious animal nature was habit- 
ually curbed by a will of iron, and held in the service of a sweet and 
tender soul, into which no mean or unworthy thought had ever entered. 
Whole-souled' devotion to public duty, an incorruptible integrity which no 
appeal to ambition or vanity could for a moment solicit, — these were 
attributes of Washington, as well marked as his clearness of mind and his 
strength of purpose. And it was in no unworthy temple that Nature had 
enshrined this great spirit. His lofty stature (exceeding six feet), his 
grave and handsome face, his noble bearing and courtly grace of manner, 
all proclaimed in Washington a king of men. 

Abridged from " 7%e American Eevolution" by 
John Fiske,* 

A most interesting biography in our history is that of Abraham 
Lincoln. He stands out from the rest, unique in the power of his 
genius. By many writers he has been called <* God's providence ; " 
and yet if Lincoln had not had first of all the genius for hard work, 
he would not have become fitted to play the part he did in history. 
Here is one eloquent tribute to his greatness : 

* Reprinted by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Company, authorized pub- 
lishers of Flske's works. 
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What was Lincoln's mysterious power, and whence? 

His was the genius of common sense ; of common sense in action ; 
of common sense in thought; of common sense enriched by experience 
and unhindered by fear. Inspired he was truly, as Shakespeare was 
inspired ; as Mozart was inspired ; as Burns was inspired ; each, like him, 
sprung directly from the people. 

I look into the crystal globe that, slowly turning, reveals the story 
of his life, and I see a little heart-broken boy, weeping by the outstretched 
form of a dead mother, then bravely, nobly trudging a hundred miles to 
obtain her Christian burial. I see this motherless lad grown to manhood 
amid scenes that seem to lead to nothing but abasement ; no teachers ; no 
books ; no chart, except his own untutored mind ; no compass, except his 
own undisciplined will ; no light, save light from Heaven ; yet, like the 
caravel of Columbus, struggling on and on through the trough of the sea, 
always toward the destined land. I see the full-grown man, stalwart and 
brave, an athlete in activity of movement and strength of limb, yet 
vexed by weird dreams and visions ; of life, of love, of religion, 
sometimes verging on despair. I see the mind, grown as robust as 
the body, throw off these phantoms of the imagination and give itself 
to the practical uses of this work-a-day world; the rearing of children; 
the earning of bread ; the cumulative duties of the husband, the father, 
and the citizen. I see the party leader, self-confident in conscious 
rectitude ; original, because it was not his nature to follow ; potent, 
because he was fearless, pursuing his convictions with earnest zeal, and 
urging them upon his fellows with the resources of an oratory which was 
hardly more impressive than it was many-sided. I see him, the preferred 
among his fellows, ascend to the eminence ordained for him, and him 
alone among the statesmen of the time, amid the derision of opponents 
and the distrust of supporters, yet unawed and unmoved, because thor- 
oughly equipped to meet the emergency. The same being, from first to 
last ; the little boy weeping over a dead mother ; the great chief sobbing 
amid the cruel horrors of war ; flinching not from duty, nor changing his 
lifelong ways of dealing with the stern realities which pressed upon him 
and hurried him forward. And, last scene of all that ends this strange, 
eventful history, I see him lying dead there in the capitol of the nation, 
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towliich he had rendered "the last, full measure of his devotion," the 
flag of his country wrapped about him, and the world in mourning at his 
feet. Surely, he was one of God's elect ; not in any sense a creature of 
circumstance, or accident, or chance. 

• • • 

Where did Shakespeare get his genius? Where did Mozart get his 
music? Whose hand smote the lyre of the Scottish plowman, and stayed 
the life of the German priest? God, God, and God alone; and as surely 
as these were raised up by God, inspired by God, was Abraham Lincoln ; 
and a thousand years hence, no story, no tragedy, no epic poem will be 
filled with greater wonder, or be followed by mankind with deeper feeling, 
than that which tells of his life and death. 

From an address by Henry Watterson.* 



I Written and Oi^al: List and name in class all the persons 
of whom you have ever heard or read, whose names suggest the idea 
(1) of courage or heroism; (2) of unselfishness or self-sacrifice; 
(3) of treachery or intrigue. 

II Written and Oral: Look up in an encyclopedia or 
history some one name in the following list, or else some other 
name preferred by you, and prepare a brief abstract from the 
printed sketch. Later read this in class. 

Joan of Arc Abraham Lincoln 

Grace Darling Julius Caesar 

Ida Lewis James Garfield 

Lady Jane Grey Sir Philip Sidney 

Elizabeth BaiTctt Browning John Smith 

The Empress Josephine Napoleon Bonaparte 

Florence Nightingale George Washington 

* Reprinted by permission of the author. 
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III Oral: Recite in class any historical incident or story 
known to you thru actual observation or thru hearsay which illus- 
trates in some way nobility of character. 

IV Suggested Oral: Kead aloud in class the passage by 
Hawthorne upon Leigh Hunt, which was quoted in Chapter XV. 

V Written and Oral: Name in your wordbooks from time 
to time the examples of good characterization which come to your 
notice in your general reading, whether these occur in fiction, in 
history, or in other forms of writing. Later, should time permit, 
read one or more of these aloud in class. Cite always the author, 
the volume, and the page, that the passage may be quickly found. 



For him her Old World moulds aside she threw, 

And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 

Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true. 

How beautiful to see 
Once more a shepherd of manldnd indeed, 
Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead ; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 

Not lured by any cheat of bii*th. 

But by his clear-grained human worth 

And brave old wisdom of sincerity. 

... 

Our cbildi'en shall behold his fame, 

The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man. 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame. 
New birth of our new soil, the first American 

From lines upon Lincoln in the '* Commemoration 
Ode" by James Russell Lowell. * 

* Reprinted by permission of. Houghton, Mifflin & Company, authorized 
pabUshers of Lowell's works. 



CHAPTER XXn 
WIT AND HUMOR 

There is an old proverb which says, «< Laugh and grow fat." 
Now, whether or not laughing actually adds to flesh, it may at 
least keep one from growing thin. It is certain that good- 
nature tends to lengthen life, while ill-nature tends to shorten it. 
The reasons for this we need not discuss ; but the fact you may 
well remember. Joy and mirth have prolonged many lives, while 
discontent and grief have shortened as many more. " For your 
health's sake, don't worry," is a wise proverb, which might also 
read, '<For your good looks' sake;" since one's disposition is 
always reflected in his face, making it either more charming or 
less so. 

Man is the only animal that actually laughs, altho the bark of 
the hyena is also called '' laughing." Fun — real fun — is one of 
the best things in life and is necessary to our well-being and hap- 
piness. Hence, the power to see and to enjoy the funny should 
not be considered unimportant. We may sincerely pity the man 
who never sees a joke, and who carries a solemn face all thru life. 
The pleasure he misses, no one can guess. 

Since no two persons see the fun in things with exactly the 
same eyes, it may interest you to give some thought to certain 
things called ** funny." 

Among your friends, perhaps, there is one who often surprises 
you into a laugh by his bright and unexpected remarks. His mind 
quickly seizes upon the unsuspected relations between difl*erent 
ideas or words, and like a flash he gives you a new, wise, and 
laughable view. This friend has the rare and valuable gift of wit. 

197 
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You have, also, I hope, another friend who does not make you 
laugh so often, but who keeps you good-natured by his amusing 
way of looking at whatever happens. Amid disagreeable sur- 
roundings, he sees a funny side. The spirit of good cheer goes 
with him, because he can smile over every mishap and find the best 
way out of it. This friend of yours has that most desirable gift, 
hunior; and humor usually goes hand in hand with genuine 
^^ good-humor " 

Now, you may have a third acquaintance who has neither the 
wise, keen wit of your first friend, nor the good-natured humor of 
the second one. He also loves to laugh, but he is contented to 
have his laugh all to himself. He forgets that there is all the dif- 
ference in the world between having fun with his friends and 
making fun of them. Hence, he is always saying things in the 
way of ridicule. He uses sarcasm; *that is, he says the opposite of 
what he means, in an unkind and sneering fashion. 

Perhaps you have also another friend, who has still different 
ideas as to what things are "funny." This friend takes chief 
delight in playing practical jokes. To enjoy the trouble and 
annoyance which someone else must suflTer is the so-called fun 
of the practical joker. But it is always a narrow and uneducated 
spirit which gets pleasure from tricks played upon others. For 
nothing is fun which causes loss, pain, or annoyance. Now, the 
practical joker has no humor ; for he fails to see things from all 
sides, — a thing which the real humorist is sure to do. He may be 
neither witty, nor humorous, nor sarcastic ; for his "fun " is found 
in action rather than in speech. 

You admire your witty friend and enjoy his brilliant remarks ; 
you love your humorous friend and seek his companionship ; you 
fear your sarcastic friend because he makes you a frequent target 
for shafts of ill-natured ridicule ; and you dislike heartily the 
practical joker who never puts himself mentally into another's 
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place long enough to fancy the feelings of those whom he vic- 
timizes. 

Wit is a quality of mind born with its owner. It is a natural 
gift, desirable but dangerous. Like a sharp-edged tool, it is to be 
handled with care. Combined with an ill-natured disposition, wit 
is sure to cause much unhappiness, for it makes of words cruel 
daggers ; but when joined with a gentle spirit, it may make us 
laugh while teaching us to be wise. 

Benjamin Franklin was remarkable for constant good-humor 
and also for a keen wit which he could turn to good account against 
his political enemies. Here are two familiar anecdotes : 

When John Hancock, after the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, urged upon the signers the necessity of union, saying, "We 
must all hang together," "Yes," said Franklin, "or we shall all hang 
separately ! " 

This celebrated letter was written by Franklin at about the 
same date to an Englishman named Strahan : 

You are a member of Parliament, and one of the majority which has 

doomed my country to destruction. You have begun to bum our towns 

and murder our people. Look upon your hands ! They are stained with 

the blood of your relations ! You and I were long friends. You are now 

my enemy, and I am 

Yoursj 

B. Franklin. 

When wit turns itself to reform abuses and follies, we have 
what is called, satire. Satire need not be ill-natured, as you may 
see by reading Lowell's " Biglow Papers," the greatest example of 
satire in our American literature. Satire and sarcasm both say 
what is not really meant, but satire is often good-natured, while 
sarcasm is always bitter. Satire most often uses verse, but "the 
immortal Mr. Dooley's " wise and humorous satire is prose. 
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Oddly enough, as one may at first think, the bodily as well as 
the mental springs of laughter and of tears seem to lie side by side. 
For one may cry till he laughs and laugh till he cries, and then 
may do both together. Likewise, it is true thsit pathos in writing, 
that is, its power to move us to tears, usually marks the writings 
of the greatest humorists. 

When wit plays with mere words for the sake of the play, we 
havepuns, and when wit plays with a thought in order to present 
it in an odd and apparently contradictory form, we have an epi- 
gram. Franklin's pun on the word hang you have just read. Here 
is an epigram which I think you can now understand : 

The man who has the most good-humor may have no humor at all: 
but the man who has humor is sure to have good-humor also. 

We may think of humor somewhat as we do of the warm and 
steady sunset glow which fills the western sky, and of wit as of 
those sharp and infrequent lightning flashes which play harmlessly 
upon and thru that golden glow, shifting and changing but never 
stopping. And, as to sarcasm, — well, I believe sarcasm is most 
nearly like the swift thunderbolt which takes no heed as to what 
lies in its path, but stuns and blackens and destroys everything it 
chances to touch. 

One who has no gift of wit himself may perhaps enjoy the wit 
of others all the more. It is desirable that everyone should be able 
to enjoy those most delightful writers like Washington Irving, 
Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Oliver Goldsmith, and many, many 
more whose very names almost caiTy a happy smile with them. No 
person who loves these writers is likely to find life full of hard- 
ships. If so bo that you are one of those who do not easily see 
the amusing side of things, at least comfort yourself with the 
thought that it is there, nevertheless, and so set yourself to find it. 
And all the while, remember that humor in spoken or in written 
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speech is like a sunburst on a cloudy day, tending always to put 
everybody into good humor. 

I give you here an example of humor from a writer whom I 
hope you will some day come to know and to love. Leigh Hunt 
is called a British writer, but we should certainly claim him as our 
own ; for his mother was a Philadelphia Quaker and his father a 
West Indian clergyman, altho they removed early to England. 
The little essay is called ** On the Graces and Anxieties of Pig- 
Driving," and is given here almost in full. 

. . . The other day we happened to be among a set of spectators 
who could not help stopping to admire the patience and address with 
which a pig-driver huddled and cherished onward his drove of unaccom- • 
modating pupils down a street in the suburbs. He was a bom genius for 
a manoeuvre. Had he originated in a higher sphere he would have 
been a general, or a stage manager. . . . To see the hand with 
which he did it! How hovering, yet firm; how • encouraging, yet com- 
pelling ; how indicative of the space on each side of him, and yet of the 
line before him ; how general, how particular, how perfect ! No barber's 
could quiver about a head with more lightness of apprehension ; no cook's 
pat up and proportion the side of a pasty with a more final eye. " The 
whales," quoth old Chapman, speaking of Neptune, 

•* The whales exulted under him, and knew their mighty king.*' 

The pigs did not exult, but they knew their king. Unwilling was 
their subjection, but "more in sorrow than in anger." They were too 
far gone for rage. Their case was hopeless. They did not see why they 
should proceed, but they felt themselves bound to do so ; forced, conglom- 
erated, crowded onwards, irresistibly impelled by fate and Jenkins. 
Often would they have bolted under any other master. They squeaked 
and grunted as in ordinary ; they sidled, they shuflled, they half stopped ; 
they turned an eye to all the little outlets of escape ; but in vain. There 
they stuck (for their very progress was a sort of sticking) , charmed into 
the centre of his sphere of action, laying their heads together, but to no 
purpose; looking all as if they were shrugging their shoulders, and 
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eschewing the tip-end of the whip of office. Much eye had they to their 
left leg ; shrewd backward glances ; not a little anticipative squeak and 
sudden rush of avoidance. It was a superfluous clutter, and they felt it ; 
but a pig finds it more diflScult than any other animal to accommodate 
himself to circumstances. Being out of his pale, he is in the highest 
state of wonderment and inaptitude. He is sluggish, obstinate, opinion- 
ate, not very social ; has no desire of seeing foreign parts. Think of him 
in a multitude, forced to travel, and wondering what it is that drives him! 
Judge by this of the talents of his driver. 

We beheld a man once, an inferior genius, inducting a pig into the 
other end of Long Lane, Smithfield. He had got him thus far towards 
the market. It was much. His air announced success in nine parts out 
of ten, and hope for the remainder. It had been a happy morning's work ; 
he had only to look for the termination of it ; and he looked (as a critic of 
an exalted turn of mind would say) in brightness and in joy. Then would 
he go to the public-house, and indulge in porter and a pleasing security. 
Perhaps he would not <say much at first, being oppressed with the great- 
ness of his success ; but by degrees, especially if interrogated, he would 
open, like JEneas, into all the circumstances of his journey and the perils 
that beset him. Profound would be his set out ; full of tremor his middle 
course ; high and skilful his progress ; glorious, though with a quickened 
pulse, his triumphant entry. Delicate had been his situation in Ducking 
Pond Row ; masterly his turn at Bell Alley. We saw him with the radi- 
ance of some such thought on his countenance. He was just entering 
Long Lane. A gravity came upon him, as he steered his touchy convoy 
into this his last thoroughfare. A dog moved him into a little agitation, 
darting along ; but he resumed his course, not without a happy trepidation, 
hovering as he was on the borders of triumph. The pig still required 
care. It was evidently a pig with all the peculiar turn of mind of his 
species ; a fellow that would not move faster than he could help ; irritable, 
retrospective; picking objections, and prone to boggle; a chap with a 
tendency to take every path but the proper one, and with a sidelong tact 
.for the alleys. 

He bolts ! 

He's off! — Evasit! ErapUl [He escapes ! he rushes out ! J 
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*' Oh," exclaimed the man, dashing his hand against his head, lifting 
his knee in an agony, and screaming with all the weight of a prophecy 
which the spectators felt to be too true — ^' He'd go up all manner of 
streets ! " 

Poor fellow ! we think of him now sometimes, driving up Duke 
Street, and not to be comforted in Barbican. 

An old superstition taught that a cat has nine lives. Now 
good jokes have more lives than the cat, for they seem to be born 
over and over again in the human brain and are thought to be new 
till some one proves that they are old. In a famous lecture by 
an eloquent orator, Wendell Phillips, upon *«The Lost Arts," 
the following passage * occurs : 

. . . Even our newspaper jokes are enjoying a very respectable 
old age. Take Maria Edgeworth's essay on Irish bulls, and the laugh- 
able mistakes of the Irish. Even the tale which either Maria Edge- 
woi-th or her father thought the best, is that famous story of a man 
writing a letter as follows: "My dear friend, I would write you in 
detail more minutely, if there was not an impudent fellow looking over 
my shoulder, reading every word." '* No, you lie; I've not read a word 
you have written " This is an Irish bull ; still it is a very old one. It is 
is only two hundred and fifty years older than the New Testament. 
Horace Walpole . . . thought the other Irish bull was the best — of 
the man who said, "I would have been a very handsome man, but they 
changed me in the cradle." That comes from Don Quixote, and is 
Spanish ; but Cervantes borrowed it from the Greek in the fourth century, 
and the Greek stole it from the Egyptian hundreds of years back. 

There is one story which it is said Washington has related, of a man 
who went into an inn and asked for a glass of drink from the landlord, 
who pushed forward a wine glass about half the usual size. The landlord 
said, "That glass out of which you are drinking is forty years old." 
*' Well," said the thirsty traveler, contemplating its diminutive propor- 

♦ Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Lee and Shepard, who are 
holders of the copyright. 
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tions, "I think it is the smallest thing of its age I ever saw!" That 
story as told is given as a story of Athens, three hundred and seventy-five 
years before Christ was born. Why ! all thess bulls are Greek, — every 
one of them. Take the Irishman who carried around a brick as a speci- 
men of the house he had to sell ; take the Irishman who shut his eyes and 
looked into the glass to see how he would look when he was dead ; take 
the Irishman who bought a crow, alleging that crows were reported to live 
two hundi'ed years, and he meant to set out and try it ; take the Irishman 
who met a friend who said to him, " Why, sir, I heard you were dead." 
" Well," says the man, " I suppose you see Tm not." " Oh, no," says 
he, "I would believe the man who told me a good deal quicker than I 
would you." Well, those are all Greek. 

Ad equally good ''bull," modern at least in dress, is the 
statement that "while Ireland was silent concerning her wrongs, 
England was deaf to her cries." 

The Irish nation is famous for both wit and eloquence, and we 
Americans have to thank the Celtic element in our blood for what 
of lightness, grace, wit, and humor may appear in American 
literature. 

EXERCISES 

1 Mental: 1 What reasons can you suggest for the need 
of the former office of fool, or jester, at the court of kings? 

2 What reasons to show that this office is no longer necessary ? 

3 Does the fact that the paid jesters are no longer needed 
show that life is better and brighter as well as busier than it was a 
few centuries ago? 

II Written: The same, including all points given in I. 

in Oral: Kead in class all the good conundrums you can 
collect, letting your classmates guess at the answers. Try to use 
chiefly those in which the answers include puns. 
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IV Suggested Oral and Written: 1 Study the homonyms 
in your spelling book and try to use these in original conundrums. 
If you succeed, read the result in class. 

2 Make a collection of the best conundrums you can find, 
adding to it from time to time. 

3 Begin a collection of good puns, including original ones if 
you should succeed in making any. Use again your list of homo- 
nyms for suggestive ideas. 

V Oral: Explain why foreigners can not readily under- 
stand either puns or conundrums. Illustrate by a conundnim. 

VI Oral: Discuss in class why the constant punster is sure 
to be considered a bore, and why a habit of constant punning 
should not be indulged in. 

Vn SuggeMed Written: The same. 

VIII Suggested Written and Oral: Begin a school scrap- 
book of witty and humorous anecdotes, including also conundrums 
and epigrams, if you choose. Cut these from papers, or copy 
either upon the school typewriter or in neat and legible longhand ; 
paste upon sheets of manilla paper and bind with paper fasteners. 

Note: This scrapbook may be used in class occasionally for a reading 
lesson. 

IX Suggested Oral and later Written : 1 Take for subject 
the proverb, ''He laughs best who laughs last," and show by illus- 
trations that this is a wise saying. 

2 Take for subject, " Fun for the boys but death to the 
frogs," and tell all you know about practical jokes. 

X Oral: Read from Lowell's ''Biglow Papers," for a 
glimpse at satire and without trying to understand the political 
allusions, the following selections : 
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What Mr. Robinson Thinks. 
The Two Gunners. 
Leaving the Matter Open. 
Jonathan to John. 

XI Suggested Oral: If your school library affords the 
needed material, give in class at some futufe date a program of 
short humorous passages selected by yourselves with the approval 
of your teacher. 



Gospels * 



Two gospels there are of the years 

That haunt men and follow them after : 

And one is the Gospel of tears, 
The other the Gospel of laughter. 

The .Gospel of laughter is good, 

For it sweetens the gall of our sorrow : 

Therethrough is slow anguish withstood 
And the spirit trussed up for the morrow. 

The Gospel of tears is divine, 

For it makes us draw closer together, 

And shows us the beacon and sign 
Of souls, in Life's stormiest weather. 

Two Gospels there are of the years. 

Rich-crowning our grief and our pleasure : 

The Gospel of laughter, of tears, 

With meanings that man may not measure. 

Bichard Burton, 

♦From ** Lyrics of Brotherhood," and reprinted by permission of the 
Lothrop Publishing Company. 



CHAPTER XXm 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT TASTE 

Taste is that power of the mind thru which we see and enjoy 

whatever on earth is true, harmonious, and beautiful. Because it 

is convenient to do so, we speak often of '*bad taste"; but we 

really mean by this, the absence of taste, since nothing can be at 

the same time both good and bad, and taste is always a good thing. 

What we call very bad taste is often an uneducated but strong 

desire for beauty. In every human soul is born the power to 

enjoy beauty, and with that power is also born an ability to develop 

taste, or the appreciation of beauty. Persons differ in their 

natural ability to see and enjoy beauty just as widely as they do in 

their liking to solve problems. And, just as some minds never 

delight in number work, so some minds never delight in certain 

forms of beauty, altho fully enjoying others. 

f Can you think out for yourselves why it is desirable that you 

I should learn to appreciate every kind of beauty ? Surely you will 

f answer at once. Because it will add to happiness. That is the true 

I reason and the best reason in the world. Whatever adds to the 

happiness of mankind must be a good thing and should be earnestly 

sought. 

Granted, then, that taste is a good thing to have, can we 
acquire it? Do you remember the time when you first tasted an 
olive, an oyster, a banana, a shrimp, or a stem of celery ? Perhaps 
the new flavor was at first quite unpleasant, and yet you may now 
greatly enjoy the very thing which you at first disliked. Exactly 
similar will be your experience in learning to enjoy beauty of 
every sort for which you have not natural appreciation. There is 
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ready for you mind food of varied and most delicious kinds which 
you may not at first like, but which you may come to esteem as 
choicest of all. 

Some of the boys who study these lines are perhaps reading 
eagerly at present the " yellow-covered" novels which good judges 
pronounce the worst sort of mind food. But if these same boys 
will but once taste and then keep on tasting of the romances of 
Cooper, and Scott, and Stevenson, and Dickens, and Kipling, 
they will soon come to like these new flavors better than they ever 
did the unsavory '* yellow-backs." In this matter of taste, eveiy 
child may, if he will, educate himself, and he will soon begin to 
wonder how he could once have preferred poor writers. 

Girls and boys are sure to differ somewhat as to what they 
like, and yet both may show good taste in liking different things. 
For instance, girls usually like poetry better than boys do and 
they are likely to prefer Miss Alcott to Walter Scott. It would 
be a good idea for girls to read the boys' books more often and to 
learn to like them. For, I believe, the boys have rather the best 
of it just here ; since, on the whole, books which are listed as liked 
by boys take somewhat higher rank than those listed as liked by 
girls. But perhaps too few lists have thus far been made to permit 
a fair comparison. 

Some persons seem to have a natural taste, so decided that as 
if by instinct they seize upon and hold dear the things of beauty 
and greatest worth. These need few hints in regard to what is 
best, proper, or suitable ; for the beautifully fitting seems always 
theirs to do and say. They are indeed fortunate, and I trust that 
many of you who read these words have eyes and ears and minds 
in which taste thus rules. If at present, however, you care little 
for what others call beautiful, do not be too greatly troubled, but 
remember that taste will grow and develop if it but have the chance 
to do so. 
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For another and somewhat less important reason than that of 
gaining pleasure, you should cultivate taste in the matters of oral 
and written speech. The reason is this : if you have inherited 
by birth or have acquired by training some degree of taste, you 
will be less likely to commit errors oi form. Good fornix or the 
conducting oneself according to the usages of the best society, is 
largely dependent upon taste. Good form includes everything our 
grandparents once classed under the head of propriety, everything 
which modern civilized life requires in the way of manners. No 
one who is in the race with his companions for life's prizes can 
aflford to sneer at good form. 

Today we shall give our thought for a little while to good 
form as shown in speech. Now the laws of good form with 
respect to oral speech, — and these, pray remember, are also laws 
of taste, — are many and binding. Hence, it is wise to begin 
noting these as early in life as possible. For, as you know, bad 
habits in speech, as in everything else, are harder and harder to 
get rid of as one grows older ; since habits are the very warp and 
woof of one's everyday life. Then take to heart this incomplete 
list of the laws of oral speech, — already touched upon in Chapter 
XV, — which taste and good form alike proclaim : 

No profanity ; no contradicting ; no interrupting ; no ha- 
ranguing ; no bragging ; no nagging ; no officious advice to others, 
^nd no prying into their afiairs ; no pouring out of one's own 
affairs into the ears of strangers ; no recounting of private griev- 
ances nor of one's ailments ; no unnecessary recitals of domestic 
affairs ; no obtruding of one's views in the form of argument ; 
no needless putting of others in the wrong ; no gossip, kind or 
unkind ; no shouting of remarks across the street, from room to 
room, nor from floor to floor; no boisterousness in public places ; 
no vulgar nor coarse speeches or stories ; no rant ; no cant ; no 
scolding; no indelicacy of any sort ; no — 
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Ah, I fancy that I see you open your eyes very wide, as if to 
say, '' Why, all this means that we should always be perfectly 
polite in our speech 1''^ And that is just what it all means; for 
good taste in speech and its expression according to good form, 
merely require perfect and constant politeness. 

In written speech, the laws of taste and of good form apply 
not only to the matter and the manner of what is said, but also to 
the artistic appearance of the printed page when placed before the 
eye. Hence, it is advisable to study closely the pages of our first- 
class magazines, such as the Atlantic^ the Outlook^ the Century^ 
St. Nicholas, and others of the same rank. The books, too, which 
are printed by our best publishing houses show constant regard for 
taste and artistic form, for the eye of the great publisher has been 
trained to see his page as a work of art. 

Just here, I wish you to note one matter in which all the best 
literary publications follow correct and artistic form, but in which 
our daily papers often use very bad form indeed. I refer to the 
matter of abbreviations upon the written or printed page. 

Abbreviations certainly have a useful place. They are needed 
to save expense and bulk in dictionaries, gazetteers, almanacs, 
directories, catalogues, and business papers of many sorts. But 
abbreviations have no place whatever upon the pages of a carefidly 
printed booh, where neither expense nor bulk need be considered. 
The first-class publisher has a proper contempt for the tiny item of 
expense saved by placing abbreviations upon his pages, and no 
price would tempt him to use these cheap-looking clipped forms 
which too often disfigure the headlines of our newspapers. 

Your aim in preparing manuscript should be to make correct 
printer's copy; hence, if you do this you must avoid abbreviations 
of every sort except the universal Mr,, Mrs,, and Messrs,, and 
perhaps Jr. and Sr. This is not a small matter, and I trust that 
the many future editors who are reading this lesson will decide at 
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once always to care more for taste and good form in headlines than 
for large display type. Then, do not, I beg, sprinkle your manu- 
script pages with abbreviations, but heed these words of authority : 

For the ordinary descriptive text the rule to avoid abbreviations is 
now generally obeyed. No form of carelessness in writing, not even the 
misuse of capitals and italic, so plainly indicates the undisciplined writer 
as the abuse of abbreviations. Cobbett has stigmatized them as plain 
indications of slovenliness and vulgarity. 

Acceptable abbreviations in the text of a book are not numerous. 
. . Doctor and Professor should always be spelled out. In news- 
papers Oen,^ Capt.^ CoL^ and Maj. are sometimes allowed, but in book- 
work these titles should be in full, as General, Captain, Colonel, and 
Major. When the title is double and is connected with a hyphen, as in 
Major-general or Lieutenant-colonel, the first word takes the capital letter. 
The same ruling should be apphed to Ex-governor or Ex-senator. 

Ante meridiem and post meridiem are frequently presented in the 
small capitals a.m. and p.m. without a separating space, but it is now a 
commoner practice to make use of lower-case letters for a.m. and p.m., 
as is here shown. 

The abbreviations inst,^ prox.^ and ult., which are usual in corre- 
spondence and commercial work, are entirely improper in the texts of 
books. The name of the month should be in full. The days of the week 
and the name of the month may be abbreviated in the narrow columns of 
a table, but never in any place where there is full space. 

Other abbreviations . . . have a grudged tolerance in ordinary 
books, but careful writers avoid them in then* texts, even when they make 
use of them in tables and foot-notes : six o'clock in the morning and for 
example will be so written for the text, while 6 a. m. and e, g. will be 
substituted for the foot- or side-note. 

Abbreviations Like dept. or depH^ gov't, sec, sec'y, or sec^y, pres% 
and treas, are indefensible in any kind of pamphlet work or job-work 
when they appear, as they usually do, in open lines with ample space. 
Even in hurried job-work abbreviations like these are damaging to the 
reputation of any printing-house. They often appear in the engraved 
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headings of official letter-paper and in the display lines of job-printers, so 

made with intent to put many words in one line of large letters, in places 

where the words would have been clearer and more comely in two lines of 

smaller letters. 

From *' Correct Composition^** by Theodore Low 
De Vinne,* 

And, likewise, do not show disrespect to your correspondents 
by signing your letters Y'rs resp.y YWs^ etc.j nor in any other 
lazy way. To do this, stamps you at once as ignorant of the laws 
of good form. Your letters are not in shorthand but in longhand, 
and the two should be kept separate. To keep separate things 
which do not belong together is one of the first laws of common- 
sense as well as of taste and of good form. 

I give you here a portion of a famous essay written by one of 
America's greatest and wisest scholars : 

There is always a best way of doing everything, if it be to boil an 
egg. Manners are the happy ways of doing things ; each, once a stroke 
of genius or of love, — now repeated and hardened into usage. 

There are certain manners which are learned in good society, of that 
force, that, if a person have them, he or she must be considered, and is 
everywhere welcome, though without beauty, or wealth, or genius. Give 
a boy address and accomplishments, and you give him the mastery of 
palaces and fortunes where he goes. He has not the trouble of earning or 
owning them ; they solicit him to enter and possess. 

Bad behavior the laws cannot reach. Society is infested with rude, 
cynical, restless, and frivolous persons who prey upon the rest, and whom 
a public opinion concentrated into good manners — forms accepted by 
the sense of all — can reach: the contradictors and railers at public and 
private tables, who are like terriers, who conceive it the duty of a dog 
of honor to growl at any passer-by, and do the honors of the house by 
barking him out of sight ; — I have seen men who neigh like a horse when 

♦ Reprinted by permission of the author and of The Century Company, pub- 
lishers. 
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you contradict them, or say something which they do not understand : — 
then the overbold, who make their own invitation to your hearth ; the per- 
severing talker, who gives you his society in large, saturating doses ; the 
pitiers of themselves, — a perilous class ; ... in short, every stripe 
of absurdity ; — these are social inflictions which the magistrate cannot 
cure or defend you from. . . . 

A main fact in the history of manners is the wonderful expressive- 
ness of the human body. If it were made of glass, or of air, and the 
thoughts were written on steel tablets within, it could not publish more 
truly its meaning than now. Wise men read very sharply all your private 
history in your look and gait and behavior. . . . 

The eyes of men converse as much as their tongues, with the advan- 
tage that the ocular dialect needs no dictionary, but is understood all the 
world over. When the eyes say one thing, and the tongue another, a 
practiced man relies on the language of the first. . . 

Self-reliance is the basis of behavior, as it is the guaranty that the 
powers are not squandered in too much demonstration. In this country, 
where school education is universal, we have a superficial culture, and a 
profusion of reading and writing and expression. We parade our nobili- 
ties in poems and orations, instead of working them up into happiness. 
... 

I have seen manners that make a similar impression with personal 
beauty ; that give the like exhilaration, and refine us like that ; and, in 
memorable experiences, they are suddenly better than beauty, and make 
that superfluous and ugly. But they must be marked by fine perception, 
the acquaintance with real beauty. They must always show self-control ; 
you shall not be facile, apologetic, or leaky, but king over your word ; 
and every gesture and action shall indicate power at rest. Then they 
must be inspired by the good heart. There is no beautifier of complexion, 
or form, or behavior, like the wish to scatter joy and not pain around us. 
'Tis good to give a stranger a meal, or a night's lodging. 'Tis better to 
be hospitable to his good meaning and thought, and give courage to a 
companion. We must be as courteous to a man as we are to a picture, 
which we are willing to give the advantage of a good light. Special pre- 
cepts are not to be thought of : the talent of well-doing contains them all. 
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Every hour will show a duty as paramount as that of my whim just now; 
and yet I will write it, — that there is one topic peremptorily forbidden to 
all well-bred, to all rational mortals, namely, their distempers. If you 
have not slept, or if you have slept, or if you have headache, or sciatica, 
or leprosy, or thunder-stroke, I beseech you, by all angels, to hold your 
peace, and not pollute the morning, to which all the housemates bring 
serene and pleasant thoughts, by corruption and groans. Come out of 
the azure. Love the day. Do not leave the sky out of your landscape. 

From ** Behavior," by Balph Waldo Emerson.* 



1 Oral: Discuss in class what Emerson meant by the fol- 
lowing sentence : '< What you are thunders so, I can not hear what 
you say." 

II 07*al: Discuss, sentence by sentence, the extract from 
Emerson given in this chapter. 

III Written : Make for your teacher, after careful consider- 
ation, a list of the books, poems, and writers which are your favor- 
ites today. Copy this into your wordbook, in order that you may 
see a year hence how your own taste has changed. 

IV Mental: 1 Can you think of any one picture, musical 
composition, poem, or other piece of writing for which at first you 
did not care, but which you have learned to enjoy thru coming to 
know it better and better? 

2 Will you make the following experiment? Commit to 
memory some memory gem given in this book which you do not at 
present enjoy. Repeat this to yourself at least once daily for a 
month. Then consider whether or not you have come really to 
like and enjoy the lines ; or, in other words, whether the beauty 
of thought and words "has in a degree educated your taste. 

* Reprinted by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Company, aathorized pub- 
lishers of Emerson's works. 
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3 Will you make the same experiment with some work of 
ait outside the field of literature? Take, for example, a good 
photographic reproduction* of some noted painting, statue, or 
building which at present you care nothing for. Place this where 
you will see it every day for a month, and be sure to look at it 
often. At the end of the month, consider in your own mind 
whether or not you now see beauty where before you saw none. 



See what a lovely shell, 
Small and pure as a pearl, 
Lying close to my foot, 
Frail, but a work divine, 
Made so fairily well 
With delicate spire and whorl, 
How exquisitely minute, 
A miracle of design ! 

What is it? a learned man 
Could give it a clumsy name. 
Let him name it who can, 
The beauty would be the same. 

The tiny cell is forlorn. 

Void of the Uttle living will 

That made it stir on the shore. 

Did he stand at the diamond door 

Of his house in a rainbow frill ? 

Did he push, when he was uncurl'd, 

A golden foot or a fairy horn 

Thro' his dim water* world? 

From *• Maud" by Alfred Lord Tennyson. 

* The Ferry Pictures at one cent each, and better prints at two, three, and 
five cents each, reproduce nearly aU the great works in the wide field of fine art, 
and will give the beginning of acquaintance with these. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
LITERATURE: WHAT IT IS 

At school and at home, today and all your lives, you will seek 
knowledge and you will seek happiness. To some people, to seek 
knowledge is happiness ; and if not so as yet to you, still you 
already realize that knowledge is useful. Your history and arith- 
metic and geography books are made up of what is thought to be 
useful knowledge. These books are full of facts arranged in some 
orderly way, and their subjects are parts of the great field of 
science. Science means what is known. All that is known about 
any subject if properly arranged forms the science of that subject. 
The first man doubtless began to observe facts, and every man 
since has learned more and more facts ; so that at last the world's 
science has increased until no one mind can master more than a 
very tiny portion of the whole. 

But to be always learning facts would be very wearisome to 
most persons if they should not stop to play at times. For we 
need pure pleasure, full recreation; — and a re-creation our 
pleasures should always be. So, because of our need for pleasure. 
Art came to give us a pure and noble joy in that which we call 
the beautiful. 

Science and Art together divide between them all the truth 
and wisdom and skill of man's work ; and while both tell truth 
always, they tell their true stories in very different ways. For 
instance. Science speaks in prose and says: ''America was dis- 
covered by Columbus ; it is a rich continent." But Art — and here 
I mean fine art — speaks in verse and says, '« O Columbia, the gem 
of the ocean ! " This time Art spoke her thought thru beautiful 

216 
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verse ; but she has a language so varied that she may speak to us 
also by means of the melody or tune to which we sing '* O Colum- 
bia, the gem of the ocean," and also by the music to which the 
band plays it. Or, she may speak to us thru a statue of that same 
Columbia, as in the majestic figure in New York harbor of Liberty 
Enlightening the World. Or still again, she may speak to us thru 
a stately building like the Boston Public Library, or thru the 
famous pictures which decorate its walls. We may think of Art as 
the kindly servant, or minister^ who sees the longing for beauty in 
every human soul, and comes to satisfy that need. The world 
would be poor without the knowledge which Science brings, and 
it would be sad and dreary without the pleasure which Art brings. 

I wish you to see first that science and art are two different 
ways of presenting truth. Next, I should like you to observe that 
all art implies labor of some sort and hence skill in doing ^ while 
science implies merely knowing things^ or learning. Every art 
must have its own science, or body of rules ; but you see, do you 
not, that every art had to grow slowly, making its way, little by 
little, thru actual work, and that the rules for doing the work 
could not be made until after the work had been done for a long, 
long time. The carpenter, the blacksmith, the mason, the 
plumber, all learned to do by doing; and they could learn in no 
other way. Rules alone would never give them skill ; and they 
have small need to bother their heads about the science of their 
work. What these artisans^ and all other workers in mechanic 
arts, do need and must have is the technic of their arts, that is, 
practical skill in processes. This is always gained by practice in 
the art itself. Thus the expert cook, whose delicacies melt in the 
mouth, may perhaps not be able to give a single exact recipe for 
the dainties she daily makes. She is master of her art, but knows 
nothing of its science, or body of rules. 

You may be glad to know that all this is just as true of the 
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beautiful art of speaking well, as of every other art. The greatest 
users of language have known little or nothing of the science of 
language, which we call philology and grammar. Shakspere, the 
greatest user of English yet born, never saw a grammar, yet he 
knew the art of speech. The wonderful poetry of the Book of Job 
and of the Psalms grew out of no knowledge of science, but out of 
souls filled with poetic and religious feeling. 

However, every real artist will be helped rather than hindered 
by knowing something of the science belonging to his art, and you 
may some day study to advantage the science of English speech. 

The word art is often used to imply skill of any sort, while it 
is also used in the sense of fine art. Fine art is so called because 
it is intended to minister, not to man's bodily needs but to his 
love for beauty and hence to his pleasure. The fine arts are 
usually said to include music, painting, sculpture, oratory, litera- 
ture, and architecture. But, in a broad sense, one may say that 
every labor of the hands becomes fine art if one's eyes but glorify 
it with the beauty which belongs to all work beautifully done. 
Then remember that skill of every sort comes only with patient 
practice, and make up your minds to become artists in your use 
of our noble speech. 

I should like you to bear in mind that literature is one of the 
fine arts, and that its noblest forms are eloquence and poetry. 
These words eloquence and poetry apply, not to a form of composi- 
tion, but to a soul of thought and feeling expressed in fitting words. 
Eloquence is the highest attainment of the orator ; and oratory, 
or the art of speaking well in order to please or persuade, 
reaches eloquence in its best moments. Someone has wisely si,aid : 
''Poetry and eloquence are both the expression, or utterance, of 
feeling ; but eloquence is heard, while poetry is overheard. Elo- 
quence supposes an audience, while poetry is wholly unconscious 
of a listener. Eloquence is feeling directed to the attention of 
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other minds, while poetry is feeling confessing itself to itself in 
solitude. Eloquence courts sympathy, and strives to convince or 
move to action, while poetry soliloquizes." 

Prose and verse may be called the word-dress, or garment, 
which thought and feeling wear. Poetry usually chooses to appear 
in verse-forms, because she thus gains the added charms of musical 
rhythm and rime. The prose in which we generally clothe our 
thoughts is like our most useful and durable garments ; while 
poems and poetic ideas are like jewels or other adornments "added 
to the everyday dress. 

Prose and verse are in fact the two forms in which the words 
of language move. Verse, as you saw in an earlier lesson 
(Chapter XVI), has regular, measured beats, which mark the 
rhythm, just as they do in music. But prose has no regular beats. 
You may think of verse as made up of words which march or dance 
or trot or pace ; and you may think of prose as made up of words 
which walk along, with ease and grace, to be sure, but somewhat 
unevenly and not in step to music. 

Then never say '' written in poetry," for this expression is 
incorrect. Instead, say <' written in verse," if that is what you 
mean. Remember that there is a great deal of beautiful prose- 
poetry, and do not forget that much of the verse you read is not 
poetry at all. It is often not even good verse. Almost everybody 
can make verses of some sort or other, but very few people, on 
the whole, can write beautiful poems. All poetry expresses feel- 
ing or fancy ^ centred upon noble or touching or tender thought. 
It may or may not employ verse forms. 

The name literature is given to the best things that have ever 
been written, in prose and in verse, — that is, to the things that 
have been written the best. Literature always possesses a human 
interest which is lasting and not for the mere moment. It is 
always full of the soul of the one who wrote it, and for this very 
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reason it wiU stir your soul. It need not show forth knowledge, 
and it must not preach nor try to teach. And yet it may show 
wisdom and knowledge, and it will be certain to teach. Remember, 
then, that literature must be felt, must move you, and that this is 
its highest mission, above and beyond the pleasure it gives thru 
its many beauties of form. A noble poem or oration not only 
makes the heart beat faster with the feeling it arouses, but it may 
even make us forget the things we hear said in the impulse it 
arouses to he and to do. 

Do not fancy that you can judge at once as to whether a 
written piece is or is not literature. The novel most popular this 
year may lie on library shelves uncalled for ten years hence. The 
book or the bit of writing which is to live on and on is the one 
which people care to read again and yet again ; until, by long 
consent of many persons who are the ones best fitted to judge, the 
work is pronounced good for all time. Then we know it has 
become a classic^ and this, as you know, is the highest praise 
that can be given to any piece of work in the whole great 
field of art. 

Mother Goose is an example of a nursery classic which has 
grown out of old everyday songs. She belongs to folklore but not 
to literature proper. You can not find one real poem in Mother 
Goose, and I doubt whether you could find one poetic idea. But 
she is full of good, homely, everyday ideas, which we all under- 
stand ; and she has very jolly, dog-trot rhythms which were good 
enough for English babies long ago, and are good enough for 
babies of today. Take her for what she is, a dear, good-natured, 
jolly old nurse, who cares more for her tunes than for her 
thoughts, and be glad you met the old lady before you learned 
to read and to care for better things. 

Your taste for good literature, as your taste for every form of 
art, is a matter for cultivation. To the savage, paint and feathers 
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are beautiful bodily decorations. Not so to civilized eyes. Then 
learn to enjoy the best literature, for thereby in some sort you will 
secure a mortgage or deed to a large amount of joy. 

Some writers blend poetry with science. Here is an inter- 
esting passage illustrating this. Observe how this man's joy 
threw a glory over the momentary sight of the sun's disk, and 
how his scientific statements mingle with poetic expression of 
delight. 

One day I saw a golden thread above the snowy horizon. It was 
the upper rim of the sun. I watched, hoping to see the whole sun. But 
it was at its meridian, and in a very short time the golden thread had dis- 
appeared and the sun was on its downward course. I shouted: "Dear 
Sun, how much I should like to see you. I am so tired of beholding only 
the stars and the moon. I am longing for sunshine." 

Near by was a hill. A sudden thought came into my mind. I said 
to myself: *' If I climb this hill I shall see the whole sun, as the greater 
height will make up for the curvature of the earth." 

I ran and climbed as fast as I could, and when I reached the top of 
the hill I saw the whole sun. I shouted : " Dear Sun, I love you. I love 
sunshine. Come and cheer me, and drive away the Long Night ! " 

I felt like a new being, for I had seen the sun and its sight had filled 
me with joy. Days of sunshine were coming, and I gave three cheers 
and a tiger for the sun. I had had enough of the " Long Night." 

The following day the sun rose slowly above the snowy horizon ; but 
only half of it appeared. It was of a fiery red. Then it gradually sank. 
The third day the whole of the sun appeared above the horizon, then in a 
short time sank below. As it disappeared I imagined the sun saying to 
me : " Day after day I will rise higher and higher in the sky and shine a 
longer time. I will bring with me joy and happiness. I will gradually 
transform ' The Land of the Long Night ' into a land of sunshine and 
brightness. I will bring the spring ; with me flowers will appear, the ti*ees 
will be adorned with leaves, grass will grow, the land will be green ; I will 
make gentle winds to blow, the rivers will be free and roll their crystal 
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waters; the birds wiU come and sing. Man will be happy and gather 

the harvest that grows under my rays and hosband it. for the days of 

winter." 

From '* The Land of the Long Night,'' by Paul du 

Chaillu* 

Boys, surely, will be deeply interested in the noble examples 
of eloquence found in the speeches of American orators. Here is 
a passage by one great orator regarding another : 

The Eloquence of O'ConnellI 

Nature intended him for our Demosthenes. Never, since the Great 
Greek, has she sent forth any one so lavishly gifted for his work as a 
tribune of the people. In the first place, he had a magnificent presence, 
impressive in bearing, massive, like that of Jupiter. Webster himself 
hardly outdid him, in the majesty of his proportions. To be sure, he had 
not Webster's craggy face and precipice of brow, nor his eyes glowing like 
anthracite coal. Nor had he the lion roar of Mirabeau. But his presence 
filled the eye ; . . . and he added to it, what Webster had not, but 
Clay might have lent, grace. Lithe as a boy, at seventy, every attitude a 
picture, every gesture a grace, he was still all nature, nothing but nature 
seemed to speak all over him. 

He had a voice that covered the gamut. I heard him once say, " I 
send my voice across the Atlantic, careering like the thunder storm against 
the breeze, to tell the slaveholder of the Carolinas that God's thunderbolts 
are hot, and to remind the bondman that the day of his redemption is 
already breaking." You seemed to hear the tones coming back to 
London from the Rocky Mountains. Then, with the slightest possible 
Irish brogue, he would tell a story, while all Exeter Hall shook with 
laughter. The next moment, tears in his voice like a Scotch song, five 
thousand men wspt. His marvellous voice, its almost incredible power 
and sweetness, 

♦ Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Charles Scribner's Sons. 

t Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Lee and Shepard, who are 
holders of the copyright 
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** Even to the verge of that vast audience it went. 
It played with each wild passion as it went ; 
Now stirred the uproar, now the murmur stilled, 
And sobs or laughter answered as it willed." 

Wendell Phillips. 

As a summing up of all language teaching, I give you the 
following lines from a master of English, showing what he regarded 
as the foundation principle of beautiful speech : 

. . . The chief vices of education have arisen from the one great 
fallacy of supposing that noble language is a conununicable trick of gram- 
mar and accent, instead of simply the careful expression of right thought. 
All the virtues of language are, in their roots, moral ; it becomes accurate 
if the speaker desires to be true ; clear, if he speaks with sympathy and a 
desire to be intelligible ; powerful, if he has earnestness ; pleasant, if he 
has sense of rhythm and order. There are no other virtues of language 
producible by art than these : but let me mark more deeply for an instant 
the significance of one of them. Language, I said, is only clear when it 
is sympathetic. . . . The secret of language is the secret of sym- 
pathy, and its full charm is possible only to the gentle. And thus the 
principles of beautiful speech have all been fixed by sincere and kindly 

speech. 

From **Art and Morals" by John Buskin. 

EXERCISES 

1 Oral: A day with Mother Goose. Recite in class one 
after another all the Mother Goose rimes that are held in memory 
bv members of the class. 

II Oral: 1 Read or recite aloud in class as an example 
of oratory the most famous three-minute speech that has ever 
been made, Lincoln's ''Gettysburg Address" (given in Chapter 

vm). 

2 Read or recite in class Judge Tenney's comment on the 
same. (For this, see Appendix.) 
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III Oral: B«ad aloud in class, if it can be obtained, the 
passage, famous for eloquence, upon Toussaint L'Ouverture, by 
Wendell Phillips. 

IV Suggested Oral: Name and list in class any objects of 
fine art known to you by actual observation. 

V Mental: Look thru your readers carefully, studying 
each selection there given ; and, assuming that all the selections 
are literature of some sort, ask yourself in regard to each the fol- 
lowing questions, trying to answer to your own satisfaction : 

1 Is it prose or verse ? 

2 (a) If prose, is it oratory^ which is the highest form of 
prose ? (6) If verse, is it so interesting in thought and so beauti- 
ful in form as to be called jjoe^ry? 

3 If prose, is it fictionf If not fiction, is it history? and is 
it also biographical? If so, is it a mere anecdote? 

4 If prose, and dealing with facts, does it belong to the great 
field of natural science, in which all your geographical studies are 
found ? 

5 (a) Is it narration^ or description^ or a combination of 
both? (6) If neither of these, is it chiefly of the nature of eocplan- 
ation, or of argument, or of the essay, hence a form of writing not 
yet studied by yourself? 

VI Oral: A class discussion including all points named in 
Exercise V. 

VII Oral: For two famous examples of exquisite poetry, 
read (1) the extract from '' The Cloud," by Shelley, given in Book 
One, page 55, and (2) Tennyson's '< Bugle Song," from *<The 
Princess." 
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Vni Ch'dl: (1) Discuss in class any mechanic arts which 
have come under your direct observation ; (2) name any house- 
hold or mechanic arts in which you have personally attained some 
degree of skill ; (3) name the fine art which appeals most to your 
own love of beauty. 

IX Suggested Oral: 1 Discuss in a simple way, *' taking 
sides" if desired, the theory of '* art for art's sake," or, the dogma 
that mere technical excellence may be endorsed as good art 
whether or not the subject represented be noble and worthy. 

2 Read in class, study, and commit to memory Kudyard 
Kipling's *'L'Envoi," which touches upon this theory. (To be 
found in «' The Seven Seas.") 



Beauty * 



Only the things of Beauty shall endure. 
While man goes woeful, wasting his brief day. 
From Truth and Love and Nature far astray, 
Lo, Beauty ! the lost goal, the unsought cure. 
For how can he whom Beauty hath made sure. 
Who hath her law and sovereign creed by heart. 
Be proud, or pitiless, play the tyrant's part. 
Be false, or envious, greedy or impure? 
Nay ! she will gift him with a golden key 
To unlock every virtue. Name not ye. 
As once, "the good, the beautiful, the true," 
For these are but three names for one sole thing ; 
Or rather Beauty is the perfect ring 
That circles and includes the other two. 

Archibald Lampman, 

* Reprinted by permission of the pablishers, George N. Morang & Company, 
Limited, Toronto. 
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Good Speech * 

Think not, because thine inmost heart means well, 
Thou hast the freedom of rude speech : sweet words 
Are like the voices of returning birds 
Filling the soul with summer, or a bell 
That calls the weary and the sick to prayer. 
Even as thy thought, so let thy speech be fair. 

Archibald Lampman, 



For this is Love's nobility, — 

Not to scatter bread and gold. 

Goods and raiment bought and sold ; 

But to hold fast his sim{)le sense. 

And speak the speech of innocence, • . • 

For he that feeds men serveth few ; 

He serves all who dares be true. 

From " The Celestial Love,** by Ralph Waldo 
JEmer8on,f 



A thing of beauty is a joy forever : 
Its loveliness increases ; it will never 
Pass into nothingness ; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams and health, and quiet breathing. 

From * * Endymion" by John Keats, 

♦ Reprinted from ** Alcyone," by permission of the publishers, George N. 
Morang & Company, Limited, Toronto. 

t Reprinted by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Company, authorized 
publishers of Emerson's works. 
226 
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" Stronger than steel, 
Is the sword of the spirit ; 
Swifter than arrows 
The light of the truth is, 
Greater than anger 
Is love, and subdueth! 

• mm 

*' The dawn is not distant. 
Nor is the night starless : 
Love is eternal ! 
God is still God, and 
His faith shall not fail us ; 
Christ is eternal! " 

Fr,m *» 7%6 Saga of King Olaf," by Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow.* 



O lift your natures up : 
Embrace our aims ; work out your freedom. Girls, 
Knowledge is now no more a fountain seaFd : 
Drink deep, until the habits of the slave. 
The sins of emptiness, gossip and spite 
And slander die. Better not be at all 
Than not be noble. 

From ** The Princess," by Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 



Thou wast not bom for death, immortal Bird ! 

No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 

In ancient days by emperor and clown : 
Perhaps the self -same song that found a path 

Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home. 
She stood in tears amid the alien com. 

From " Ode to a Nightingale,** by John Keats, 

* Reprinted by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Company, authorized 
publishers of Longfellow's works. 
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Santa Teresa's Book-Mask 

(From the Spanish) 
Let nothing disturb thee, 
Nothing affright thee : 
AU things are passing ; 
God never changeth ; 
Patient endurance 
Attaineth to all things ; 
Who God possesseth 
In nothing is wanting ; 
Alone God sufficeth. 

Henry Wtidaworth Longfellow.* 



*' Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the proud ; 
Turn thy wild wheel thro' sunshine, storm, and cloud ; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 

'' Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or frown ; 
With that wild wheel we go not up or down ; 
Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great. 

" Smile and we smile, the lords of many lands ; 
Frown and we smile, the lords of our own hands ; 
For man is man and master of his fate. 

' ' Turn, turn thy wheel above the staring crowd ; 

Thy wheel and thou are shadows in the cloud ; 

Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate." 

From " Enid,'* by Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 



"Beauty is truth, truth beauty," — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

From ** Ode on a Grecian Urn" by John Keat$. 

* Reprinted by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Company, authorized pub- 
lishers of Longfellow's works. 
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Take joy home, 

And make a place in thy great heart for her, 

And give her time to grow, and cherish her ; 

Then will she come and oft will sing to thee. 

When thou art working in the furrows ; ay, 

Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 

It is a comely fashion to be glad : 

Joy is the grace we say to God. 

Jean Ingelow. 



By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends in the sod 
I wiU heartily lay me a-hold on the greatness of God : 
Oh, like to the greatness of God is the greatfiess within 
The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes of Glynn. 

Sidney Lanier.* 

The Oak 

Live thy life, 

Young and old, 
like yon oak, 
Bright in spring. 

Living gold ; 

Summer-rich 

Then ; and then 
Autumn-changed, 
Soberer-hued 

Gold again. 

All his leaves 

Fall'n at length, 

Look, he stands. 

Trunk and bough, 

Naked strength. 

Alflred^ Lord Tennyson. 

* Beprinted by permission of the publishers, Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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The Throstle 



'^ Summer is coming, summer is coming, 
I know it, I know it, I know it. 
Light again, leaf again, life again, love again,'* 
Yes, my Yrild little Poet. 

Sing the new year in under the blue. 
Last year you sang it as gladly. 
" New, new, new, new ! " Is it then so new 
That you should carol so madly? 

'' Love again, song again, nest again, young again, 
Never a prophet so crazy ! 
And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend. 
See, there is hardly a daisy. 



» 



» 



" Here again, here, here, here, happy year! 
O warble unchidden, unbidden ! 
Summer is coming, is coming, my dear. 
And all the winters are hidden. 

Alfreds Lord Tennyson, 

What bird so sings, yet so does wayle ? 

O 't is the ravished nightingale. 
" Jug, jug, jug, jug, tereu " shee cryes ; 

And still her woes at midnight rise. 

Brave prick-song ! who is 't now we heare ? 

None but the lark so shrill and cleare. 

Now at heaven's gates she claps her wings, 

The mom not waking till she sings ! 

Hearke, hearke, with what a pretty throate 

Poore Robin red-breast tunes his note ! 

Hearke how the jolly cuckoos sing 
" Cuckoo," to welcome in the spring, — 
" Cuckoo," to welcome in the spring. 

From " Campaspe,** by John Lyly. 
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So should we live that every hour 
May die, as dies the natural flower, 
A self -reviving thing of power : 

That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of future good and future meed ; 

Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 
Is to develop, not destroy. 
Far better than a barren joy. 

From «* The Worth of Hours,** by Bichard Monckton 
MilneSf Lord Houghton. 



Let each man think himself an act of God, 

His mind a thought, his life a breath of God ; 

And let each try, by great thoughts and good deeds, 

To show the most of Heaven he hath in him. 

• • • 
We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 

From *' Fe9tu8,** by Philip James Bailey. 



dread and silent Mount ! I gazed upon thee, 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense. 

Didst vanish from my thought : entranced in prayer 

1 worshipped the Invisible alone. 

Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody. 

So sweet, we know not we are listening to it. 

Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thought. 

Yea, with my life and life's own secret joy. 

From ^* Hymn Before Sunrise, in the Vale of 
Chamouni,** by Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
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For Nature beats in perfect time, 
And roands with rhyme her every nme, 
Whether she work in land or sea, 
Or hide underground her alchemy. 
Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 
Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 
But it carves the bow of beauty there. 
And the ripples in rhymes the oar forsake. 

From ** Woodnotes^" by JBalph WfUdo Emer»on.* 



'T is an easy thing, if you want to know 
How sweet the summer is, just to go 
Down in the fields, or deep in the wood. 

Or fain toward the swash of the sea. 
For they all will teach you how heavenly good 

Such wholesome places be. 
If you seek the soul' s warm summer, too, 
Don't dream, but do ! 

Work in the world for the folk thereof ; 

With every deed that is done in love 

Some criss-cross matter is smoothed for aye ; 

The spirit sees straight and clear ; 
And heaven draws close that was far away, 

As you whistle off each fear. 
Work, for the days are fleet and few. 
Don't dream, but do ! 
From *' Don*t Dream^ hut Do!" by Bichard Burton,^ 

* Reprinted by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Company, authorized 
publishers of Emerson's works. 

t Reprinted from ^* Message and Meiody," by permission of the publishers, 
The Lothrop Company. 
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Stanza on Freedom * 

They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak ; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse. 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think ; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 

Jaiif^es Bussell Lowell. 



The Happiest Heart f 

Who drives the horses of the sun 

Shall lord it but a day ; 
Better the lowly deed were done. 

And kept the humble way. 

The rust will find the sword of fame, 

The dust will hide the crown ; 
Ay, none shall nail so high his name 

Time will not tear it down. 

The happiest heart that ever beat 

Was in some quiet breast 
That found the common daylight sweet 

And left to Heaven the rest. 

John Vance Cheney. 

* Reprinted by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Company, authorized 
publishers of Lowell's works. 

t Reprinted from ** Out of the Silence,'' by permission of the publishers, 
Small, Maynard & Company. 
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Let trick of words be past ; 

Strict with the thought, unf earful of the form. 

So shall you find the way and hold it fast. 

The world hear, at the last, 

The horns of morning sound above the storm. 

From 'To a Town Fbet^' &y Lizette Woodworth 



Some have meat that canna eat. 
And some would eat that want it ; 

But we hae meat and we can eat, 
Sae let the Lord be thankiU 



B/ohertBwmM, 



Uf-Hill 



Does the road wind up-hiU all the way? 

Yes, to the very end. 
Will the day's journey take the whole long day? 

From mom to night, my friend. 

But is there for the night a resting-place ? 

A roof for when the slow dark hours begin. 
May not the darkness hide it from my face? 

You cannot miss that inn. 

Shall I meet other wayfarers at night? 

Those who have gone before. 
Then must I knock, or call when just in sight ? 

They will not keep you standing at that door. 

Shall I find comf<»t>. travel-sore and weak? 

Of labor vou shall find the sum. 
Will there be beds for me and all who seek? 

Yea, beds for all who come. 



* Reprinted by permiflBloo of Houi^tOD, Ififflin 4 Ounpaj, anttiociied 
paUiahers. 
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No road to any good knowledge is wholly among the lilies and grass ; 

there is rough climbing to be done always. 

John Buskin, 



Die when I may, I want it said of me by those who knew me best, 

that I always plucked a thistle and planted a flower where I thought a 

flower would grow. 

Abraham Lincoln, 

To do one's next duty is to take a step toward all that is worth pos- 
sessing. It is the one step which may be taken without regard to conse- 
quences ; and there is no successful life which is not made up of steps thus 

consecutively taken. 

Josiah Gilbert Holland. 



Show me the man you honor, I know by th«t symptom, better than 

by any other, what kind of a man you yourself are. For you show me 

there what your ideal of manhood is ; what kind of man you long 

inexpressibly to be. 

Thomas Carlyle, 

In civic strife we have little use for men who mean well, but do so 

feebly. The man who makes himself a force for cleanliness, for civic 

righteousness, is the man who counts. First he must have honesty, then 

courage, for the timid good man avails little in doing the world's work. 

Lastly, and above all, he must have common sense. Without this he is 

at the mercy of those who without his desire to do right know only too well 

how to make wrong effective. 

Theodore Boosevelt. 



To live content with small means; to seek elegance rather than 

luxury, and refinement rather than fashion ; to be worthy, not respectable ; 

and wealthy, not rich; to study hard, think quietly, talk gently, act 

frankly ; to listen to stars and birds, to babes and sages, with open heart ; 

to bear all cheerfully, do all bravely, await occasions, hurry never ; — in a 

word, to let the spiritual, unbidden, and unconscious grow up through the 

common : this is to be my symphony. 

William Ellery Channing. 
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With malice toward none ; with charity for all ; with firmness in the 

right, as Gocl gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work 

we are in ; to bind up the nation*s wounds ; to care for him who shall have 

borne the battle, and for his widow and his orphan — to do all which may 

achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves, and with all 

nations. 

AbraKam Lincoln, 

The gentleman is tender towards the bashful, gentle towards the 
distant, and merciful towards the absurd. In his conversation he will 
remember to whom he is speaking, have thought for all his company, and 
avoid allusions that would give pain to any of them, steering away also 
from topics that irritate. 

When he does a favor to another — and he does many — the gentle- 
man will somehow make it appear that he is receiving the benefit instead 
of conferring it. 

He is never mean or little in his disputes. Moreover he shows that 

he has an intellect above the average, in the fact that he never mistakes 

personalities and sharp sayings for arguments. 

John Henry Newman. 

What is a good fellow ? It is easy to tell what he is not. He is not 
a prig ; he is not a snob ; he is not a cad ; he is not a dunce ; he is not 
usually a genius, although it is very easy to recc^nize him when you have 
seen and heard and been with him for a quarter of an hour. The one 
word, it seems to me, interpretive of him, is the word sympathy. The 
good fellow puts himself in your place. He understands you. He feels 
with you. He smiles in your laughter and is sorrowful in your tears. He 
can trifle when you trifle, although he is not a trifler. He can be serious 
in your seiiousness, but he is not by nature solemn. The good fellow of 
the worthiest type is a great fellow. Out of and by means of his sym- 
pathy — intellectual, emotional, volitional — he leads his associates into 
the noblest sort of life ; but his persuasiveness is so gentle and his influ- 
ence is so unconscious that men often find themselves better men without 
knowing the process or even dreaming of the result, until the result has 

been secured. 

Charles F. Thwing, 
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[Business] 



LETTER FORMS 



[Social] 



TT^^^j^^ f Place, in full 
Heading^ Date 



Name l 

AddresM > Introduction 
Salutation J 



Body of Letter 



^ , . r Complimentary Close 
Conclusion i ^ ^Signature 






Place, in full 
Date 



Salutation 



Body of Letter 



Complimentary Close 
Inside Address Signature 



Superscriptions 



Name 

Street and Number 

City 

State 



Mrs. 


L, 


B. 


Page 
Toledo 


Oak Knoll 






Ohio 



To tfie President 
The White House 

Washington, D. C. 



Messrs, A. S, Barnes A Co. 
156 Fifth Avenue 

Neva York CUy 



Mrs. John C. SmUh 
10 Tenth Street 
Addressed St. Paul 
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Mrs. L. E. Sloan 
100 Park Street 

Kindness of 
Miss Orey 
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LETTER FORMS-BUSINESS 

Minneapolis, Minn., December 9, 1902. 
Pebbt Mason Company, 

Bo8tt>n^ Mass. 
Oentlemen: 

Enclosed find money order for one dollar and seventy-five 
cents, for which amount please send The Youth's Companion for one year 
to Fifth Grade, Eaton School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Yours truly, 

Fred Greene, 
For Fifth Grade^ Eaton School. 



(B) 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, 

January 17, 1902. 
T^o Dr. Charles M. Jordan, 

Superintendent of City Schools^ 
Minneapolis. 
Sir: 

We, the pupils of the Columbia School, do hereby respectfully 
petition that you bring before the Board of Education, in our behalf, a 
request that tiie unused floor in our building be converted into a gym- 
nasium for the use of pupils. 

Respectfully, 

Susie Graham, 
George Hunter, 
Henry Parks, 

Committee for Columbia School. 



(C) 

1125 Chestnut St., 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 

November 16, 1900. 

To His Excellency Theodore Roosevelt, 

President of the United States. 

Mr. President: 

• • . 

Most respectfully your obedient servant, [or] 

I have the honor to subscribe myself. 

Most respectfully your obedient servant, 

John Mapes Brown, 
Secretary Children's City Improvement League. 
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(D) 9334 Pleasant Avenue, 

Chicago, Illinois, 
March 2, 1902. 
To His Excellency Samuel R. Van Sant, 
Oovemor of the State of Minnesota. 

Tour Excellency: \or^ Sir:'] 

• • • 

I have the honor to be 

Tour obedient senrant, 

(Miss) Ellen E. Dat. 



(B) 2416 East Broadway, 

Louisville, Ky., 
May 8, 1902. 
Messrs. James McCutcheon & Company, 

New York City. 
Chntlemen: 

Very truly, 

MiB. Chables H. Graves. 



Louisville, Kentucky, 
Mrs. Frederick Turner, August 17, 1902. 

Pittsburg^ Pennsylvania. 

My dear Mrs. Turner : 

• • • 

Sincerely yours. 
Please address, Kate E. Graves. 

Raleigh, North Carolina. (Mrs. Charles H. Graves.) 



Note: ** Sir" is chiefly used in ofl^cial correspondence. ^^ My dear Mr. 
Smith " is a more formal, hence more respectful, salutation than ** Dear Mr. SmUh." 
It is also more formal to use one's full name in signature than to use mere initials 
or the last name alone, since to omit the initials implies closer acquaintance than 
not to do so. Do not omit the chief subject of thought, as in ^' Received your 
letter last night," **Went home last week," etc. To write "Yours, etc." or 
**Bespt. y'rs," or to abbreviate any of the words of the salutation or complimen- 
tary close, is now considered rude. Observe the following forms : 

Gentlemen : Dear Friend, — Tours truly, Faithfully yours, 

Dear Sir : My dear Friend, — Very truly yours. Lovingly yours, 

My dear Sir : My dear Miss Smith, — Respectfully, Yours very sincerely, 

Ladies : Dear Uncle Tom, — Very respectfully. Gratefully yours, 

Madam: My dear Mother, — Cordially yours, Your loving daughter. 
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LETTER FORMS -SOCIAL 

(G; \_Personal Note] 

2416 East Broadway, 

Louisville, Kentucky, 

January 16, 1902. 
Dear Mrs. Scott : 

The book to which you kindly called my attention a few weeks 
ago has been read. I wish to express my pleasure in the reading, and 
also my agreement with your own estimate of its value. 

Sincerely your friend. 
To Mbs. J. L. Scott, Kate E. Graves. 

500 Drexel Boulevard. 

[Note the dilference in signature of the same person in Forms £, F, and G, 
and the change of address in Form F.] 



(H) IMte tuith Giff] 

Mrs. Walden presents her compliments to Miss French, and begs 
her to accept this little remembrance, witii best wishes for the New Year. 

156 Dayton Street, 

January first, 1902. 

(I) [^Note of Eoccuse] 

Will Miss Dearborn be kind enough to excuse Harry White from 
school at eleven o'clock this morning, and by so doing greatly oblige his 
mother, Mrs. A. B. WMte. 

1654 Park Street, 

Wednesday morning. 

(J) [^Note of Invitation] 

Mr. and Mra. Henry F. Montague present their compliments to 
Mrs. N. M. Jerrold, and request the pleasure of her company on Wednes- 
day evening, June the third, at eight o'clock. 

1024 Highland Place, 

May the thirtieth. 

(K) [^Note of Acceptance] 

Mrs. N. M. Jerrold accepts with pleasure the invitation of Mr. 
and Mrs. Montague for the evening of June the third. 

20 Regent Square, 

May the thirty-first. 
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(L) INote of Begref] 

Mrs. N. M. Jerrold regrets that a previous engagement prevents 
her accepting Mr. and Mrs. Montague's invitation for the evening of June 
the third. 

20 Regent Sguare^ 

May the thirty-first. 



(M) [^Note of Introdyctum] 

My dear Mr. Smith : 

The bearer, Miss Brown, wishes to obtain more definite information 
relating to your recent advertisement in the Times. She is a refined and 
intelligent young woman, who may be relied upon to do well any work she 
is willing to undertake. It gives me pleasure to introduce her to your 
attention. 

Very cordially yours, 

Mrs. Samuel S. Glover. 



(N) 



[Envelope] 



ICard Note2 



[Card] 



Mrs. M. A. Jessup 

150 Elm Place 



Introducing Miss Fay 



Mrs. John Clay Dean 

Introdticing 

Miss Nellie E. Fay 

Preceptress BoyaUon College 



Note : Between acqaaintances and friends, a few lines upon a calling card 
is a simple and suitable method for many forms of notes expressing compUjuent, 
congratulation, introduction, acknowledgment, etc. 

The name of the State is often omitted from the superscription when not 
needed, and " City" or *' Town" written Instead, this implying that the letter or 
card does not go to another town. The French write En VUle (In Town; to 
indicate the same thing. When the note or card is not sent thru the maili no word 
need be used referring to the town. An old form still somewhat In vogue is that 
of the word *' Present," meaning near at hand. The word ** Addressed," also used, 
has its commercial sense of being intrusted to the care of another. Thus a super- 
scription may read ^* Mr. John Smith, Present," or ** Mr. John Smith, Addressed." 
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A FEW EXAMPLES FROM REAL LETTERS 

Boston, Park Street, September 16, 1852. 
Dear Sir^ — Mr. Thomas Baring will dine with me on Monday next at 
five o'clock, with some of your friends and his ; and we shall be honored 
and obliged by the pleasure of your company. 

I am, dear Sir, with the greatest respect, yours, 

T. W. Ward. 

Green Harbor, Marshfield, September 17, 1852. 
It would give me great pleasure, my dear Mr. Ward, to dine 
with you on Monday, . . . but [efc.]. 

Always very truly yours, 

Daniel Webster. 

3 Hanover Terrace, Regent's Park, 

Monday, Twentieth May, 1861. 
My dear Bulwer-Lytlon^ 

I did not read from Australia to the end, because [e^c.]. 

Ever faithfully, 

Charles Dickens. 

Red Wing, Minnesota, June 26, 1861. 

Mr. S :— 

[Body of a letter that should become familiar to all Minnesota 
children.] 

Yours truly, 

Henry D. Thoreau. 

Castleton, Staten Island, May 22, 1843. 
Friend P ; — 

Yours for remembering aU good things, 

Henry D. Thoreau. 

Concord, 15 October, 1870. 
My dear Carlyle^ — 

I am the ignoblest of all men [eto.]. 

Affectionately, 

R. W. Emerson. 
EXAMPLES OF ADVERTISEMENTS 

Wanted — A Shetland pony, well-broken For Sale — One second-hand bicycle in 

and gentle. M. 641, Joomal. good repair, diamond frame, new tires. 

Wanted -Opportunity to earn room Call at 10 Sixth St., St. Paul. 

and board while attending high school, to Let or For Sale — One rowboat, 

by a boy of fifteen, accustomed to the nearly new, at a bargain. Call at Pier 

care of cows nnd horses. Address N. £. ^q. 1, Lake Harriet. 

Allen, Crary, Minn. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR CAPITALIZATION 

I Begin with a capital letter the first word of : 

1 Every sentence, whether in the form of statement, of qnes- 

tion, or of exclamation. 

2 Every line of poetry. 

3 Every direct quotation. 

NoTK : This does not apply to mere fragments of sentences, or to 
a quotation introduced by that^ as^ whether ^ or a similar con- 
necting word. 

4 Every direct question, or expression treated like a quotation, 

or as a sentence within a sentence. 

Note: Direct quotations and direct questions are in the exact 
words of the author; indirect quotations or questions may 
not be exactly quoted, and often begin with that, 

5 Every item of a formal list of numbered particulars. 

II Begin with capital letters proper names of every sort, and their 
abbreviations, including 

1 Christian names, surnames, nicknames, and pen-names. 

2 Geographical, historical, and local proper names, when 

standing alone, or immediately following proper names, 
d All names applied to Deity. 
4 The Bible, Scriptures, and the books and parts of the Bible. 

6 Church, when used as opposed to the world, and also any 

individual church society. 

6 Titles of books, documents, essays, poems and other writings. 

7 OflScial titles and titles of nobility used with proper names or 

taking the place of proper names ; also all specific titles. 

8 Names of the days of the week and months of the year, but 

not of the seasons unless personified. 

9 East, West, etc., when referring to certain regions, but not 

when denoting direction. 

10 Words denoting family relations when used with the proper 

name of the person or in place of the proper name. 

11 Names of things personified. 

12 Words naming notewoi-thy dates, epochs, events, objects, 

political parties, associations, etc. 

13 Words derived from proper names, except when their use 

has become general and no longer closely associated 
with the originals. 

14 The second parts of compound words used as titles. 

NoTK : In general begin with a capital letter any name treated 
always, or for the time being, as a proper name. 
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in Write wUh capitcUa I and O, and usually the Roman numerals, I, Y, 
X, C, D, M. 

IV Capitalization cannot be absolutely governed by rules. Especial 
emphasis, or definition, sometimes demtinds that a word be 
capitalized. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF CORRECT CAPITALIZATION 

I 1 Every correctly written sentence illustrates this. 

2 See any poem quoted in this book. 

3 Lincoln said, ^^ Our fathers brought forth upon this conti- 

nent a new nation." But, Lincoln said that *'our 
fathers brought forth upon this continent a new 
nation." 

4 He asked. Are you fond of reading? This has been a much- 

discussed question. Ought the United States to annex 
the Philippines? 

5 The list of rules on the opposite page, and of illustrations 

on this page ; also many other lists in this book. 

n 1 Abraham Lincoln, Honest Abe, The Great Emancipator; 

Timothy Titcomb. 

2 The Rocky Mountains, the Ohio River, Staten Island, Euclid 
Avenue, State Street, Yale Place, the State of Wis- 
consin, New York City, Province of Quebec, Cook 
County, Lyons Township ; Chicago Board of Trade, 
St. Louis City Hall : but, Beyond the mountains, across 
the river, on this street, the largest city, county of 
Cook, township of Lyons, every board of trade, at the 
city hall. Always State when referring to one of the 
United States. 

8 God ; Christ ; Jesus ; the Father ; the Infinite One ; the Holy 
Spirit. 

4 The Psalms ; the Decalog ; the Old Testament ; the Gospels ; 

the Epistles. 

5 ^ The Church at large ; the First Methodist Church : but. Each 

local church. 

6 *' Uncle Tom's Cabin;" the Declaration of Independence; 

Lincoln's Gettysburg Address; Whittier's <^ Barefoot 
Boy." 
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7 Mayor Seth Low, the Duke of York, the Czar of Russia, 

President Roosevelt, Doctor Brown; "Thank you, 
Judge;" "The Colonel will be here soon;" always 
President when referring to the President of the United 
States : but, The president of Brownton Bank ; a king 
of limited power ; many college presidents ; all tjie lords 
in the British peerage. 

8 Tuesday; May; When Spring smiles, we foi^et Winter's 

frown: but. This fall, next spring. 

9 The boundless West, the Eastern States, East Minneapolis, 

South St. Paul, the North Side : but, Jn eastern New 
York, northwestern Minnesota. 

10 I had a letter from Mother; We had a visit from Uncle 

John : but, I saw my mother; Is your uncle at home? 

11 Oh, Columbia, daughter of liberty ; "When Freedom. . . 

tore the azure robe of night;" *'0 Beautiful! my 
Country ! " " Bid Time and Nature gently spare ; " the 
Father of Waters ; " Br'er Rabbit." 

12 On the Fourth of July, Washington's Birthday, Lord's Day, 

New Year's Day, the Christian Era, the Reformation, 
the Revolution, the Civil War ; the Washington Elm, 
the Liberty Bell, in Faneuil Hall ; the Conservatives, 
the Reformers, tlie Republican party, the Democratic 
party, the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, the 
Civic Federation, the Union League Club ; the Union, 
the Government (always when referring to our country) : 
but. The third of May was the date set ; A new era 
opened; that revolution in government; the wars of 
the century ; our political parties ; We know that dem- 
ocratic principles are the basis of a republican form of 
goveiimient; The members of the club took action; 
The federation was recently organized. 

18 Christian ; British, Russian, French ; Jeffersonian simplicity ; 
The Mosaic Decalog : but, A platonic friendship, so- 
cratic methods, a herculean task. 

14 Attorney-General Olney; Vice-President Jones; the page 
headed By-Laws : but. The vice-president of the bank ; 
the by-laws of the society. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR USE OF PUNCTUATION MARKS 

I Ute a period : 

1 . After every sentence or expression used as a sentence, not 

exclamatory or interrogative. 
2 After every abbreviation or initial nsed as an abbreviation. 

n Use an interrogcUUm point : 

1 After every question, whether shown by word, by phrase or 
by sentence. 

m Use an exdanuxtion point : 

1 After every exclamatory sentence (that is, one showing 
strong feeling) ; and after every word or phrase used 
with the force of an exclamatory sentence. 

IV Use a comma : 

1 To separate words or phrases in a series. 

2 To separate a direct quotation, or expression used like a 

quotation, from the rest of the sentence. 
8 To separate a name used in address from the rest of the 
sentence. 

4 To separate from the rest of the sentence a word or phrase 

thrown in out of the usual and direct order. 

5 To separate an explanatory word or phi'ase from the rest of 

the sentence. 

6 To separate short, related sentences, too closely connected 

in meaning to be treated as separate sentences. 

7 After yes and no, when part of a remark or reply. 

8 In dates and addresses, to mark the omission of connecting 

words, such as /n, o/, or at. 

9 In general^ Use a comma whenever it will help the eye to 

see meaning or the voice to express it. 

y Use a semicolon : 

1 To separate the parts of a sentence when each makes a 

statement and these statements are connected by fovj 
but^ Jience, therefore^ yetj etc. 

2 After m., namely y etc., when followed by a formal illustra- 

tion. 
8 To separate a series of short sentences closely related in 
thought. 

VI Use a colon : 

1 In place of a semicolon when the connecting words /or, btU^ 
hencey thereforcy are omitted. 
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2 Before a series of examples, illustrations, or particulars 

under a general head. 

3 Before a very long quotation, address, speech, etc. 

VTI Use of other Points usually iiiclnded under Marks of PunctuxUion, 

1 Use a dash to show: (a) An abrupt break in the thought; 

(5) the inclusion of something omitted ; (c) the break 
between a quotation and the name of its author or source. 

2 Use parentheses to show : (a^ A break in thought less in 

degree than that shown by the dash and greater than 
that shown by the comma (some one says that the 
parenthesis has a confidential air) ; (b) to enclose let- 
ters or figures of reference, to ma^e them more distinct 
to the eye. 

3 Use the apostrophe to show : (a) Omissions of letters in con- 

tractions ; (5) the various relations with of discussed 
in Chapter XVI : (c) the plural of letters, of signs, and 
of figures. 

4 Use the hyphen to show : (a) The break between syllables 

when a word must run over to the following line ; (b) 
the parts of compound words not yet treated as single 
words ; (c) the union of two or more words into one 
related phrase, usually descriptive. 

5 Use quotation marks , double to enclose quotations, and 

single to mark a quotation within a quotation. (In 
Great Britain this usage is often exactly reversed.) 

6 Use brackets to show something originally outside the text, as 

an omission, correction or explanation, usually inserted 
by the editor or conmientator. 

7 Use italics to mark : (a) Foreign words ; (b) a word spoken 

of as a word simply and not used in its ordinary sense ; 
(c) words of especial emphasis (this not to lose force 
by over-use) . 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF CORRECT PUNCTUATION 

I 1 This century opens with great promise. Assuredly. 
2 See Vol. I, p. 8. 

n 1 You are hurt? No? 

m 1 You are hurt ! No, thank God ! 

rV 1 One, two, three, four. 

2 He cried, "Conquer, or die!" I say, will you go or not? 
Will you go, I say. 
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8 You may go, Tom. Tom, you may go. You, Tom, may go. 

4 He stood, by special request, near his employer. 

5 A diurnal, or journal, is a diary. 

6 *'I came, I saw, I conquered.'* 

7 Yes, sir, I will come. No, I did not see it. 

Note : Tea and no may be followed by any mark, according to the 
way in which they are nsed; as, No! never! Yes? You are 
coming? No ; nevertheless it passed. 

8 [At] 24 Race Street, [in] Boston, [in] Mass., [on] May 6, 

[of the year] 1902. 

V 1 It rains ; therefore we will not go. 

2 I found three kinds, namely ; violets, anemones, and hepaticas. 

3 She began the work on that day ; on the next day she did 

half of it ; on the third, a small part ; and finally, on the 
fourth day, it was finished. 

VI 1 It rains : we will not go. 

2 Directions I, II, and III are examples of this. 

3 See examples thruout this book. 

Note : In considering how to punctuate, four pauses alone are reaUy 
involved: (1) The period or full stop (replaced as needed by 
question or exclamation mark) ; (2) the colon, roarlcing a less 
division in thought; (3) the semicolon, a still less division; and 
(4) the comma, marking the least separation of all. ** In 
ancient writing the words were at first run together continu- 
ously ; afterward they were separated by spaces, and sometimes 
by dots or other marks, which were made to serve some of the 
purposes of modern punctuation. . . . Open punctuation ^ 
characterized by the avoidance of all pointing not clearly re- 
quired by the construction, now prevails in the best English 
usage. In some cases, as in certain legal papers, title-pages, 
etc., punctuation is wholly omitted." — Century Dictionary, 

Vn 1 (a) He said that no, I am mistaken. (6) A ^k, 

1 10. (c) See quotation last above given. 

2 (a) I read a story book ("Little Women") which I liked. 

(6) See examples on this page. 

3 (a) Can't. (6) John's book. (c)A's; 5's; +'s. 

4 (a) Find examples of this upon this page. (6) Blue-eyed, 

wind-swept, (c) The never-to-be-forgotten day. 

Note: Dictionaries syUabicate, some according to derivation, and 
others according to pronunciation. 

6 She writes as follows : " I am here, and have told Mother, * You 
shall now go to visit Ruth,' which pleases her greatly." 
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••If you love me [this is from a letter by Thomas Jeffer- 
son] then strive to be good." 

(a) Anno Domini means *'In the year of our Lord." (b) 
The wotd dear describes the day. (c) This task must 
be done now. 

NoTB : For farther illnstrations, study the pancttiation of this and 
of other books, observing with care the use of the best modem 
writers. Pnnctofttion is not wholly governed by roles; and 
good writers and authorities differ somewhat upon minor points, 
tho not upon the most general. 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 



A. 




America ; Answer 


bbl., bbls. 


barrel, barrels 






(also ans,) 


B. C. 


Before Christ ; 


a. (ad) 




at, or to 




British Columbia 


A.B., or 


B. A. 


Bachelor of Arts 


bu., bus. 


bushel; bushels 


ace., or acct. 


account 


Cal. 


California 


A.D. (Anno 


In the year of our 


Capt. 


Captain 


Domini) 


Lord 


cent, (centum) 


a hundred 


Agt. 




Agent 


Co. 


Company; County 


Ala. 




Alabama 


C.O.D. 


Cash (or collect) 


Alas. 




Alaska 




on delivery 


Aid. 


■ 


Alderman 


. Col. 


Colonel; Colorado 


Alt. 




Altitude 




(also Colo.) 


A.M. 




Master of Arts ; 
(Ante Meridiem) 


Conn. 


Connecticut (also 
Ct.) 






Before Noon 


Cor. Sec. 


Corresponding 


amt. 




amount 




Secretary 


Anon 




Anonymous 


Cr. 


Credit; Creditor 


Ap., Ap] 


. or 


April 


ct., cts. 


cent, cents 




Apr. 




D. C. 


District of Colum- 


Ariz. 




Arizona 




bia 


Ark. 




Arkansas 


D.D. 


Doctor of Divinity 


Assn. 




Association 


Dec. 


December 


Asst. 




Assistant 


Del. 


Delaware 


Atty. 




Attorney 


do. (ditto) 


the same 


Aug. 




August 


doz. 


dozen, dozens 


A.V. 




Autiiiorized Ver- 


Dr. 


Debtor: Doctor 






sion 


E. 


East 


Av., or Ave. 


Avenue 


e.g. (exempli 


for example 


B. A. 




British America 


gratia) 







APPENnrt 


'2Si 


Esq. 


Esquire 


M. C. 


Member of Con- 


et al. 


and others 




gress 


eto.{et cetera) 


and so forth 


M. D. 


Doctor of Medi- 


Ex. 


Example 




cine 


F., orFahr. 


Fahrenheit 


Md. 


Maryland 


Feb. 


February 


mdse. 


merchandise 


Fla. 


Florida 


Me. 


Maine 


f.o.b. 


free on board 


Messrs.yOrMM 


. 


Fri. 


Friday 


{Messieurs) 


Gentlemen; Sirs 


Ft. 


Fort 


Mfg. 


Manufacturing 


ft. 


foot, feet 


Mich. 


Michigan 


gal., gals. 


gallon, gallons 


Minn. 


Minnesota 


Ga. 


Georgia 


Misc. 


Miscellaneous, 


Gen. 


General 




Miscellany . 


Gov. 


Governor 


Miss. 


Mississippi 


Hon. 


Honorable 


Mile. 


Mademoiselle 


la. 


Iowa 


Mme. 


Madame 


lUd(Ibidem) 


In the same place 


Mo. 


Missouri 


Id. {Idem) 


The same 


Mon. 


Monday 


I., or Ida. 


Idaho 


Mont. 


Montana 


i. e. {id eat) 


that is 


M.P. 


Member of Parlia- 


lU., or Ills. 


Illinois 




ment 


in. 


inch, inches 


Mr. 


Mister (Master) 


Ind. 


Indiana 


Mrs. 


Mistress (as an ab* 


Ind. T. 


Indian Territory 




breviation. 


inst. 


instant (the pres- 




pronounced 




ent month 




Missis) 


Jan. 


January 


ms., mss. 


manuscript, manu- 


Jr., or Jun. 


Junior 




scripts 


Kan., or Kans. 


Kansas 


Mt., Mts. 


Mountain, Moun- 


Ken., or Ky. 


Kentucky 




tains 


La. 


Louisiana 


N. 


North 


lb., lbs. 


pound, pounds 


N. A. 


North America 


L. I. 


Long Island 


N. B. {Nota 


Note Well,or Take 


Lieut., or Lt. 


Lieutenant 


Bene) 


Notice 


LL.D. 


Doctor of Laws 


N. C. 


North Carolina 


M. 


Monsieur; Mer- 


N. Dak. 


North Dakota 




idian (Mer- 


N. E. 


Northeast 




idles), Noon 


Neb., Nebr. 


Nebraska 


Maj. 


Major 


Nev. 


Nevada 


Mar., or Mch. 


March 


N. H. 


New Hampshire 


Mass. 


Massachusetts 


N.J. 


New Jersey 
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N. Mex. 

No., No8. 

Nov. 

N. W. 

N. Y. 

O. 

Oct. 

Okla. 

Ore., or Oreg. 

oz., ozs. 

p., pp. 

Pa., or Penn. 

per cent {per 

centum) 
Ph.D. 

pk., pks. 
P. M. 



P. O. 
Pres. 
Prof, 
pro tern, (pro tern 

pore) 
i^YOii. {proximo) 
P.S. {posU 

acriptum) 
pt., pts. 

Q. 

qt., qts. 
Reed. 
Rec. Sec. 

Rev. 
R. I. 
R. R.9 Ry. 

S. 

S. A. 
Sat. 

s. c. 

S. Dak. 



New Mexico 

Number, Numbers 

November 

Northwest 

New York 

Ohio 

October 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

ounce, ounces 

page, pages 

Pennsylvania 

by the hundred 

Doctor of Phil- 
osophy 

peck, pecks 

Postmaster ; After- 
noon {Post 
Meridiem) 

Post office 

President 

Professor 
• for the time being 

of the next month 
Postscript 

pint, pints 
Question 
quart, quarts 
Received 
Recording Secre- 
tary 
Reverend 
Rhode Island 
Railroad, Railway 
South 

South America 
Saturday 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 



IS. ili. 

Sec. 

Sep., or Sept. 

sq. 

Sr., or Sen. 

St. 

Ste. (Sainte) 

Stet. , or st. 

Sun. 

Supt. 

s. w. 

Tenn. 

Tex. 

Thurs. 

Tp. 

Tues. 

ult. (uUimo) 

U. S. 

U. S. A. 



U. S: M. 

U. S. N. 

u. s. s. 

ut. 

V. or vs. 

{versus) 
Va. 

viz. {videlicet) 
Vol., vols. 
Vt. 

w. 

Wash. 
Wed. 
Wis. 
W. Va. 
Wyo. 
yd., yds. 



Southeast 

Secretary 

September 

square 

Senior 

Street; Saint 

For feminine 

form of SairU 
Let it stand 
Sunday 

Superintendent 
Southwest 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Thursday 
Township 
Tuesday 

of the last month 
United States 
United States of 

America ; 

United States 

Army 
United States Mail 
United States 

Navy 
United States Ship 
(or Steamer) 
Utah 
against 

Virginia * 

namely, to-wit 

Volume, volumes 

Vermont 

West 

Washington 

Wednesday 

Wisconsin 

West Virginia 

Wyoming 

ysurd, yards 
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PROOF-READING 

Technical Terms and Explanations 

Putting matter into type is called composing, or setting up. The square 
of the type used, called an em, is the unit of measurement, and a volume 
or a page of a book is said to contain so many thousand ems. An en is 
half the width of an em, A quadrat is a block of type metal lower than 
the letters, used in spacing and in blank lines. Leads are thin plates of 
metal sometimes separating lines. When these are used, matter is said 
to be leaded ; when not used, solid, 

Reading matter is set in text type, advertisements in display or job 
type. The text type (of whatever size) is sometimes called roman to dis- 
tinguish it from italic of the same size and style (or, of the same font) , 
Italic is type slanting to the right ; this dause is printed in italic. It is 
indicated in manuscript by a line drawn under the words to be italicized. 

NoTtf : Italic Is used for emphatic^ important, or contrasted terms; for 
examples illustrating rules; sometimes for names of newspapers, magazines, and 
vessels ; sometimes for signatures of authors and for credits to periodicals quoted ; 
for words and quotations from foreign languages that are not naturalized; for 
scientific terms, especially in botany and zoology; and sometimes for running 
titles and for subheadings. There are no absolute rules for use of italic. If over- 
used for emphasis, it weakens instead of strengthening the thought ; and its use 
has much decreased in recent years. 

The body type of these pages is ten-point modem ; the notes are in 
eight-point modem ; the heading. Proof -Reading, is in six-point gothic ; 
the subheading is in ten-point modern capitals and small capitals. The 
lines of this page are solid ; those of the list of signs on following pages 
are leaded. Matter is sometimes double-leaded. 



Table Showing Various Types 



PoMSyttem 


Capitals 


Smali Capitals 


Name 0/ Font 


5 


ABCDEFGHIJKL 


ABODEFGHMKLITN 


Pearl 


61-2 


ABCDEFQHIJK 


ABCDBFOHIJKL 


Agate 


6 


ABGDEFGHTJ 


ABCDEFQHIJK 


Nonpareil 


8 


abcdefgh 


ABCDBFGHIJK 


Brevier 


10 


ABCDEFG 


ABCDEFGHIJ 


Long Primer 


11 


ABCDEF 


ABCDEFGH 


Small Pica 


12 


ABCDh] 


ABCDEFG 


Pica 



Rwnuin 
abcdefghyklmnopqrstuywzy 
abcdefghijklinnopqrstuv 
abcdefjg^hi jklmnopqr 

abcdefghijklmnopq 
abcdefghijklmno 
abode fghijklmn 

abcdefghijkl 
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The P&oof-reader's Sighs* 

1 No% No new paragraph. 

2 Ran in Let there be no break in the reading. 

3 % Make a new paragraph. 

4 V V V Correct uneven spacing of words. 

5 (^ Strike out the marked type, word, or sentencie. 

6 P Reverse this type. 

7 •^ More space where caret A is marked. 

8 ^^ Contract the spacing. 

9 O Take out all spacing. ^ 

10 r Move this to the left. 

11 -| Move this to the right. 

12 '^ Raise this line or letter. 
J3 I— t Depress tibis line or letter. 

14 II Make parallel at the side with other lines. 

15 D Indent line an em. 

16 sL Push down a space that blackens the proof. 

17 X Change this bruised type. 

18 w./ Change this faulty type of a wrong font. 
10 tr. Transpose words or letters underlined. 

20 Lc. Put in lower-case, or small letters. 

21 8.C. Put in small capitals. 

22 dtps. Put in capitals. 

23 >> Insert apostrophe. Superior characters are put over an 

inverted caret, as <> ^ >J^^, etc. ; for inferior characters 
the caret is put in its usual position, as in ^. 

24 rt/m. Change fi*om italic to roman. 

25 ItcU. Change from roman to italic. 
'26 O Insert period. 

27 , / Insert comma. 

28 ;/ Insert semicolon. 



:/ 



* This li8t is copied by permission from *' The Practice of Typography : Cor- 
rect Compositloo,** by Ttieodore Low DeVinne, pubUshed by The Century Company. 
Mr. DeVinne's scholarly und practical manual is invalaable to stadents interested 
in correct written and printed forms of speech. 
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29 :/ Insert colon. 

80 •/ Insert hyphea. 

SI/—/ One-em dash* 

32 /— *-/ Two-em dash^ 

33 ^ Take out cancelled character and close up. 

34 Qtf. or? Is this right? See to it. 

35 A Insert letter or word marked in margin. 

36 I I I I Hair-space letters as marked. 

37 SM^ Itiestore crossed-out word or letter. 

38 • . • • Dots puft below the crossed word mean : .Cancel the correc- 

tion first made, and let the types stand as they were. 

39 #^ Over two or three letters. Change for the diphthong or for 

a logotype, as c?, ^ 

40 ' Straighten lines. 

41 II I I II Diagonal lines crossing the text indicate' that the composi- 
II I III tion is out of square. 

42 Oid^ $ee copy. Here is an omission ; see copy. 

Corrections or textual improvements suggested to the author should 
be accompanied by the interrogation point and be inclosed in parentheses 
or •* ringed/' as (trJ f) or ( ^/?)- 

Corrections should always oe made in the margin, and never in the 
text ; faults in the types or text to be indicated only by light pen marks. 

Ti&CHKiCAL Terms and Explanations 

Matter that is to be printed is first set up and the type is placed upon 
brass trays called galleys. The type is inked and an impression, or a 
proofs is taken upon paper. This gaUey proof is then read carefully and 
mistakes of every kind are marked in the margin with corrections. This 
correcting of proof is called proof-reading. After the corrections have 
been made in the types by the printer, reviae proofs are furnished until 
the typesetting is pronounced o.k, (correct). 

If the matter is for a book, the type is then rrvade up into pages by 
the journeyman of tbe composing room, and a page proof given the proof- 
reader. Last, tbe pages of type are locked up xnXo forms and placed upon 
the printing-press, where tbey are made ready by careful adjustment to 
insure clear and even impression in piinting. A press proof is finally 
examined to see that all is right. 
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PROOF BEFORE CORRECTIOM 



xz-. cy Extract frpm Morse's Bio graphy of Benjamin y'ra.nklin 

^ •^ ^ ^^ 

Among illustrious Americans Franklin stands preeminent 

in the interest which is aroused by a study of his character, bis 

•^<3r mind and his career^ 

y <Dne becomes attached to him, bids him farewell with regret^, C^ 

-^ I ^ and f e^ls that for suc^s he the longest span of life is all too 

O short. £v^n though dead, he attracts a poroona^ regard which 

P [^renders easily intelligible the profound affection which so many t 

men felt for him while living. "Jt may be doubted whether any] / | 

/ntyu-i ^inan ev^ had so many, such constant, and such firm friends as / 

tK IZo, Qjire ^ig) different liiations prmpA about him a veritable host. Inyi^jn/^ 

'''^ the/tates and in/rance he was loved and as he grew into old ,/ 

age he wag^r^ered not those who heard of him only, but most yjjjhi, 

warmly by those who best knew him. Even in Englan <^» where ^ 

for years he was the arch rebel of all America, he w as generally 

held in respect and esteem, and had many constant friends whose 



% 




confidence nol^vents could shake. . . . Mora^ inteljQtuay and f/t/fl 

mateyal boons he conferred in such abundance that few such^ ' 

ffO^ benefactorcf of the race can be i^S|gj&d, though one should s/^rvey uz/ 

/»nall the ages, -^an of a greater hunmty never lived and the tA-j^ 

^. quality which stood Abou Ben suihem in good stead shoula suffice J^t^ 

7 to save Franklin from human criticism. . . 7Frankli^ inborn ^ 

ambition was the noblest of all ambitions/ to be of practical use y ^ 

X'to the multijifude of men. i He gave liberally of his own means /i^/r^T 

and induced others to givj, and promoted in proportion to th^^Asi^, 
ability of the community ^ a surprising number of public and ^ 

^ j^^ Q uasi- public enterprises a ad always the fireside of the poor ; / y i 
man was as much in hisi thought as the benefit of the richer ^ 
circle. ^ (EuX', y^<^ ccib^ 
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PROOF AFTER CORRECTION 

AN ILLUSTRIOUS AMERICAN 
Extract from Morse's Biography op Benjamin Franklin * 

Among illustrious American^ Franklin stands preeminent in 
the interest which is aroused by a study of his character, his 
mind and his career. One becomes attached to him, bids him 
farewell with regret, and feels that for such as he the longest 
span of life is all too short. Even though dead, he attracts a 
personal regard which renders easily intelligible the profound 
affection which so many men felt for him while living. It may 
be doubted whether any one man ever had so many, such con- 
stant, and such firm friends as in three different nations formed 
about him a veritable host. In the States and in France he was 
loved, and as he grew into old age he was revered, not by those 
who heard of him only, but most warmly by those who best knew 
him. Even in England, where for years he was the arch rebel 
of all America, he was generally held in respect and esteem, and 
had many constant friends whose confidence no events could 
shake. . . . Moral, intellectual, and material boons he conferred 
in such abundance that few such benefactors of the race can be 
named, though one should survey all the ages. A man of a 
greater humanity never lived: and the quality which stood Abou 
Ben Adhem in good stead should suffice to save Franklin from 
human criticism. . . . 

Franklin's inborn ambition was the noblest of all ambitions : 
to be of practical use to the multitude of men. The chief motive 
of his life was to promote the welfare of mankind. . . . He gave 
liberally of his own means and induced others to give, and pro- 
moted in proportion to the ability of the community a surprising 
number of public and g?«i*i-public enterprises; and always the 
fireside of the poor man was as much in his thought as the benefit 
of the richer circle. 

* In American Statesmen Series. 
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Technical Terms and Explanations 

Headings. Words placed at the head of matter to show its subject 
are called headings^ or captions. Subdivisions under headings are indicated 
by subheadings. When these stand in the centre of the line they are called 
centre headings; when commencing the first lines of the paragraphs to 
which they refer, side headings. This page and those accompanying illus- 
trate these terms. Running titles^ or running heads^ placed at the head 
of pages, indicate title or subject matter. Sometimes the title of the 
book appears at the head of both the left-hand and right-hand pages; 
sometimes on the left-hand page, with the title of the chapter, or a few 
words showing a chief thought of the page, on the right-hand page ; some- 
times both pages bear titles showing a division of the volume, or the sub- 
ject of a chapter or of a page. Running titles are also called headlines; 
and this name applies more especially to headings used in newspapers. 

Notes. Words placed at the foot of a page, explaining or referring 
to some point in the text of the page, are called footnotes. They are set 
in smaller type than the text, and are connected with the matter to which 
they relate by reference marks placed at the end of a word in the text and 
at the beginning of the footnote. The signs * t t II §. and % have long 
been most commonly used for this purpose ; but superior figures (figures 
slightly smaller than the type which they accompany and raised above the 
line), are coming into general favor. Side notes consist of a few explan- 
atory words, in type smaller than the text, set at the outer margin, the 
text filling less than the regular width of the page. Gut-in notes stand at 
the outer margin of the page and occupy a part of the regular text space, 
the text being set around three sides. Shoulder notes appear only in the 
upper and outer comers of pages, and are used in legal and in historical 
work. Centre notes are placed in the centre of the matter to which they 
refer ; these are rarely used. 

Indention. Most reading matter is set with common indention; 
that is, the lines are placed at a uniform margin, with paragraphs 
indicated by beginning the first lines one em further to the right (occasion- 
ally two, or three, ems) . For summaries, indexes, lists with examples, or 
extended comment upon rules, a hanging indention is often used ; that is, 
the first line is set at the left-hand margin, and the following lines are 
indented, or set in, one or more ems on the left. The list of proof -reader's 
signs upon preceding pages shows hanging indention, as do also the 
rules and examples for capitalization and punctuation upon accompany- 
ing pages. 



FOR TEACHERS: HELPS AND SUGGESTIONS 
NOTES UPON TEXT OF LESSONS 

Chapter 1 Page 1 Mental processes must use figuratively words 
which were at first applied literally to physical objects. A dtdl knife is 
literal ; a duU mind is figurative. We speak of a man's judgment as dear, 
or piercing; of his heart as sojt with pity, melted with compassion, hard 
with revenge^ swollen with pride, inflamed with wrath, warm with affec- 
tion, cold with contempt, and so on. 

The most formal similes of all begin with as and follow with so. 
" Evangeline " has many fine examples. 

•Since the majority of children do not remain in school long enough to 
study rhetoric, a list of the more common rhetorical figures is here given 
for use of those who find special interest in this subject : 

Metonymy (met-on'y-my) is the use of one word for another because 
of some relation otJier than that of resemblance. The relation may be of 
many kinds ; as, (1) cause for effect, including minor divisions, such 
as, the maker for the thing made, I am reading Longfellow; (2) effect 
for cause, Respect gray hairs; (3) container for thing contained, The 
kettle boils; (4) the sign for the thing signified. The pen is mightier than 
the sword (peace than war) ; (5) place or person for product, A yard of 
alpaca; a brougham; (6) material for the thing made. The gold that 
on thy brow doth shine; (7) part for whole, or whole for part, often 
called synechdoche (syn-ek'do-ke) : as, waves for the sea, Jiands for work- 
men, sail or keel for boat; She has seen sixteen summers; His hair is 
white with many winters. A fuller list may be found in any good rhetoric. 
Metonymy is as common as metaphor and in constant use ; as. Light the 
lamp; a nickel; a copper; cologne; and so on. Clearness, force, and 
beauty are all increased by the use of this figure. 

Professor J. M. Hart of Cornell calls allusion "metaphor in dis- 
guise" (page 137 of ''Composition and Rhetoric"). This is a happy 
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phrase. Allusion is implied in the use of all such descriptive terms as 
foxy, snaky, cackling, bovine, porcine, piggish, wolfish, lamb-like, dog- 
like, elephantine, and so on. Allusion is one of the most powerful means 
of literary expression and may well receive careful attention. For full 
and interesting discussion of this subject see chapter xxvi of Greenough 
and Kittredge's '' Words and Their Ways in English Speech." 

The convenient word trope is often used indefinitely as a general 
name for all figures in which the words are turned from their first or 
literal meaning to some secondary sense. 

There are also ma.ny figures of form in language which may as occasion 
arises be brought to the attention of pupils. Among the most important 
are the following : 

Interrogation In this, a question is asked for effect only. Note 
that a negative interrogation expects the answer yes, and an affirmative 
interrogation expects the answer no; as, "Are not two sparrows sold for 
one failihing? " and " Hath God forgotten to be gracious? " 

Exdamation This is used because more effective than a plain state- 
ment of fact. ' ' How beautiful is the night ! " is more expressive than 
" This is a beautiful night." 

Apostrophe This addresses the absent as present, the dead as liv- 
ing, the lifeless as alive. It usually includes personification in case the 
apostrophe is addressed to an inanimate object — "Roll on, thou deep 
and dark blue Ocean, roll!" "Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State!" 
" Would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son ! " 

Hyperbole (hy-per'bo-le) This is extreme exaggeration in a com- 
parison made thru any figurative expression; as. The waves rolled 
mountain high. Here we have metaphor and great exaggeration, which 
still does not offend, since it is not intended as truth. But carried too far 
and used too much, hyperbole becomes bombast^ and one may well take 
pains to avoid its frequent use. 

Irony This is pretence of compliment or praise. A meaning the 
opposite of that carried by the words is intended and is often conveyed by 
the voice. 

Euphemism This is exceedingly common and appeals to all minds. 
We avoid instinctively the unpleasant word as far as we can and substi- 
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tute one that is agreeable ; as, intoxicated for drunk y expired for died^ 
perspiration for sweaty impolite for rude^ and so on with an endless list. 

Vision This treats what is past or future or distant as present and 
near. A famous example is Campbell's " Lochiel.*' 

Choice of figures is determined lai^ely in any given case by the 
speaker's habits and associations. A writer in the Providence Telegram 
says : "I was shocked once to hear a veterinary surgeon speak of an 
asthmatic person as ' foundered ' ; and correspondingly amused when a 
retired sea-captain directed me along a country road and around a comer 
by telling me t6 ' sail down the channel, tack to port at the buoy, and 
steer no'th.' A civil engineer described a modem Hercules by calling 
him ^ strong as an iron bridge.' A popular musician said an aching com 
was ' singing a high soprano.' " In these cases the speakers merely used 
the terms which to themselves most clearly expressed the thought. 

Any one habit in the use of figures when carried to excess becomes 
wearisome. Young writers are slow to use the figures of similarity ; but 
they are prone to overdo exclamation in writing and hyperbole in oral 
speech. The use of a good and original figure by a young writer should 
always be warmly encouraged. 

Page 5 The most delightful example possible of continued figure, 
or allegory, is Joseph Rodman Drake's "The Culprit Fay." This is at 
once a charming fairy tale and a genuine poem. It stands unique in 
American literature. It should be found in every school building and be 
well known by all children. 

Chapter II Page 9 The greatest literary and social handicap of 
the average citizen is beyond doubt a narrow vocabulary, doubtfully 
possessed. Hence, the first duty of every teacher of language is to aid 
her pupils in acquiring a wide and accurate thinking-vocabulary. 

Children are full of interest in concrete objects, but their thinking is 
naturally confused and vague until they acquire clear and distinct ideas of 
those objects. And even after they have acquired the ideas, they cannot 
express them without the needful vocabulary. The market gardener who 
drives daily into the city has practical knowledge of the location of that 
city, but be might be found unable to state it in geographical terms. So 
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most bright children know things but not words. Teachers should no 
longer accept that timeworn falsehood, "If you know it, you can tell it." 
One can tell a thing in case he knows the terms which are needed for that 
telling; in other words, he can tell only what he has the language to 
express ; and he may know much more than he can tell. The common 
wail over English composition is not at bottom a wail over deficient 
tliought, but over the lack of fitting words wherewith to express thought. 
American children doubtless do more and clearer thinking on the whole 
than any other children. 

Page 10 It is interesting to know in this connection that every 
writer uses certain favorite words most often. Love is Tennyson's most 
fre(iuent word. Shakspei-e's most frequent words were love^ Ood and 
heart. The following estimate has been made : 





Shakspere 


Milton 


Tennyson 


love 


2602 times 


144 times 


634 times 


heaven 


856 times 


517 times 


143 times 


heart 


1083 times 


103 times 


388 times 



Boys who are interested in the steam engine will find passages to 
enjoy in "McAndi-ew's Hymn,'* by Rudyard Kipling. Dickens' novels 
abound in bits of description which would serve well to emphasize certain 
of the required lists. In this work, the placing of lists on the board from 
time to time for free discussion in class will inevitably lead to vocabulary 
gains and thus to greater power of thought. 

Remember that to gain the word alone — merely as a word — is not 
enough, nor of preeminent value. The word and the idea it represents, 
with as many associations as possible, is the thing to be aimed at. 

In discussing the wagon-maker, a doll-carriage may be brought to 
class to illustrate some features of the lai^er vehicle. In the city, if a 
carriage-shop is near, pupils may be encouraged to visit it in search of 
information. After the teacher is sure that her pupils understand the 
wagon vocabulary used by Holmes in the *' One-Hoss-Shay," she should 
read that poem to her class, or with them, discussing amusing features in 
the history of the " Shay." Conversation at home will help much. No 
attempt should be made to secure exhaustive vocabularies, for this would 
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at once imply drudgery. Interest in things for their own sake will bring 
surprisingly large vocabularies, and the teacher will constantly learn from 
the children. As often as possible, specific terms should be illustrated in 
class. The horseshoe and horseshoe-nail, the bolt, nut, and screw, the 
single-pointed and the double-pointed tack, brads, finishing miils, the awl, 
adz, bodkin, yardstick, footnile, shuttle, — all these objects have a definite 
interest for the active child, whose natural query is forever ready on the 
instant, " What is it? " or " What is it for?" 

After several occupations have been studied, there may be upon 
Friday a general game, varied by interchange of parts, pupils and teacher 
guessing by turns. Upon one day, for instance, the teacher passes rapidly 
around the room whispering a word to every ear. Then in turn each child 
tells "what he is thinking about," while the rest guess as to what manner 
of life he leads. All learn gradually not to give away an occupation too 
quickly, nor to guess on insufficient data. " Needle," "hammer," "nail," 
" scissors," " apron," are indefinite and tell little ; while "anvil," " awl," 
"goose," or "plane** betrays one almost at once. At first the word 
"needle" will bring half a dozen guesses; soon, guessers await more 
details. "Tailor," "dressmaker," "shoemaker," and "milliner" may 
be one day offered in vain, till at last the word "sail" or " mast" tells 
that it is the sailor who is mending a rent today. Thus, all will learn 
to hold back the most distinctive features of an imaginary calling. On 
another day, the teacher may tell "what she is thinking about," letting 
her pupils guess her occupation from objects she names or reads from her 
notebook. On still another day, she says, "Today I am a carpenter: 
what shall I take with me to my work ? " She then writes on the board all 
suggested needful tools. 

Guessing in the dark is poor work; but intelligent guessing upon 
definite data is an excellent test of judgment and of knowledge. 

Note : It is absolately essential to the success of this vocabulary work that 
a permanent wordbook be used, where the word lists may be added to from day to 
day, as reading, conversation, or reflection presents new terms. All the lists under 
^Exercise II may* be begun simultaneously, if the pupil likes, and this is perhaps the 
best way, since he will thus classify his terms as he goes along, assigning each to 
its most appropriate position. 
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The teacher may, of coarse, at her option, sabstltnte other more familiar 
occupations for any of those listed which seem least interesting or important. 

The studies given in this chapter may well cover several weeks. While these 
look toward vocabulaiy gains in the main, they also involve some exercise of the 
imagination. In connection with each list children may read in class any written 
passages they may find which illustrate the special vocabulary in hand. 

Chapter III Page 15 The attitude among schoolmen towards 
slang has undergone much change, as may be seen by the following: 

The school docs not know what to do with dialect and slang. It thinks it 
is well to have the odd localisms of Twain, Harte, Riley, Page, and Harris, with 
the homely speech of the cowboy, hunter, miner, pioneer, negro, and poor white. 
But is their value in their form or in spite of it? 

So with slang. Is it all unworthy? Most of it is ephemeral ; but some of it 
is tersely and intensely expressive. Its words and phrases are loaded with the folk- 
metaphor spirit, and have a life and force that compel a place in one's everyday 
vocabulary. 

There are two great originating sources of change : the common people, the 
yeomanry, with their folk-metaphors, and the scholastic world with its artificial 
forms. From the groups of folk-words the literary language is recruited. They 
are the living and vigorous roots of our national speech. The superiority of the 
words of the trades over the words of the professions in directness, force, and 
power of presenting the thing signified, proves language must be a growth and not 
a manufactured article. Professional words are made usually from the top and 
work downward. Trade words spring from the people and work their way 
upward with the homely virility of that life. Their literary flavor or value may 
change from contact with the classic, but their original force remains. If these 
things are truCt both dialect and slang have rights that the schools are bound to respect. 

Condensed from an address hy Professor 8, E, Harwood^ jmbKshed 
in ** The Intelligence;^'' January 15, 1903. 

The slang of any one country differs somewhat from that of every 
other. No other form of language travels so fast and so far. Our rapid 
absorption of slang is due largely to our instinctive desire for the novel 
and surprising; which merely proves that one's speech, like hats and 
gowns, is quick to feel and to reflect prevailing fashions. Luckily, the 
extreme and the fantastic in slang, as in dress, is especially shortlived, 
however wide may be its temporary vogue. 

So long as literature is a living product, we need not worry lest slang 
contaminate our language, or not more, at least, than we do about sharp- 
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pointed toes, French heels, skirts trailing in the street filth, or birds upon 
hats as personal decoration. It is now two hundred years since Dean 
Jonathan Swift began to wail about the deterioration of English, which at 
that time was an infant in arms as compared with its lusty stature of 
today ; yet the English language has been going on in its glorious career 
toward greater perfection ever since. No real scholars fear dangers from 
slang. They know that the English language can and will take care of 
itself. If the users of the language are only clean and honest and upright, 
their language will reflect these virtues. What we do want is an intelligent 
attitude toward slang. 

By-words, or, words to swear by, are, in fact, simply an intensified 
form of exclamation, which the human mind instinctively uses to express 
strong and sudden emotion. We cannot condemn ordinary exclamations ; 
but we should try to avoid those which involve real or obscure prof anity. 
Nearly all by-words contain some covert oath, more or less disguised. 
Thus '' My stars " harks back to the ancient science of astrology and its 
belief that one's fate is determined by a lucky or an unlucky star. This 
expression was at first a solemn oath, but has faded into a mere exclama- 
tion. We should distinguish between the wholly inexcusable habit of 
swearing on any or all occasions and the occasional rare oath arising from 
one usually careful in speech, who may, at least, urge the quasi excuse of 
temper. We may note also the solemn imprecation sometimes found in 
dignified and formal speech. The solemn nature of a deliberate oath is 
recognized in all courts of law ; and perjury, or false swearing, is a 
criminal offense. 

Oddly enough, certain slang terms are the exact English equivalent 
of the corresponding literary word ; thus insult is exactly jump at or uporij 
and apprehend is precisely catch on. For a full and interesting discussion 
of this subject see "Words and Their Ways in English Speech," by 
Greenough and Kittredge, chapter vi. Upon this subject and Chapter V 
see also ''Slang and Idiom," in '' Forces in Fiction," by Doctor Richard 
Burton. Doctor Burton holds that to a large extent "slang is idiom in 
the making." 

An interesting provincialism is that of " lifting the cup," which 
was introduced into America * by Sir Thomas Lipton. The Amen- 
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cans took up the expression in imitation, and immediately it became 
slang. 

Page 22 Exercises In order that pnpils may gain an intelligent 
attitude toward slang, it is suggested that for a time they list in note- 
books such current slang expressions not indecent nor profane as are heard 
by them at home and at school, together with the best English they can 
think of for each slang phrase ; also, that they then write in one word 
their opinion as to the value of the phrase. Is it needed and hence desir- 
able? Is it foolish, or coarse? What author uses it? They should be 
sure thus to characterize the expression. All terms voted upon by an 
entire class as . useful and needed will probably be allowed there by the 
teacher; all condemned by a class should be finally dropped from the 
speech of each one of them. Pupils will not give up slang -except by 
definite and voluntary decision to do so, after seeing how injurious 
the habit really is. An intelligent study of the subject will do more to 
aboUsh slang than years of preachments alone ; while the habit suggested 
of noting word-use of all sorts, with citation of author and page, is most 
desirable. 

Page 22 Exercise I In Longfellow's '* Masque of Pandora "the 
Greek names are used for the characters, instead of the Latin ones more 
often given in the school myth books ; but children should early become 
familiar with both names, at least for the major gods and goddesses. In 
this poem, the choruses especially are extremely rhythmic and well suited 
to the theme. 

Chapter IV Page 24 We cannot usually state absolutely of single 
words that they are either literary or colloquial. Words, like persons, are 
known by the company they keep. The words ecclesiastical^ eleemosynai'y, 
elejjhantine, esoteric, may be classed among learned words unlikely to occur 
in ordinary colloquial speech ; but it is not certain that any one of these 
will remain confined to literary speech. Popular interest, turned toward 
scientific discoveries or inventions, quickly carries newly coined literary 
terms into everyday use. It happens, too, that words once respectable 
may become social outcasts despised in polite society. Chaw^ for chewj is 
an example of this. 
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The following extract from a letter written by the famous British 
essayist, Jonathan Swift {The TcUler, Number 230), is an interesting 
example of the folly of feeling anxiety lest our mother tongue suffer actual 
corruption. Of the eight newly introduced polysyllables, at which Dean 
Swift looked askance, fearing that they would soon become clipped into 
monosyllables, only one has been regularly shortened, pallisadoes into 
palisadesj altho on spec also is occasionally heard. 

These two evils, ignorance, and want of taste, have prodnced a third ; I mean 
the continual corruption of our English tongue. . . . Tou will observe the 
abbreviations and elisions, by which consonants of the most obdurate sound are 
joined together, without one softening vowel to intervene; and all this only to 
make one syllable of two, ... a natural tendency towards relapsing into bar- 
barity, which delights in monosyllables, and uniting of mute consonants, as is 
observable in all the Northern languages. And this is still more visible in the next 
refinement, which consists in pronouncing the first syllable in a word that has 
many, and dismissing the rest, such as Phizzj Hipps^ Mobb, Pozz^ Bep, and many 
more, when we are already overloaded with monosyllables, which are the disgrace 
of our language. Thus we cram one syllable, and cut ofi* the rest, as the owl fat- 
tened her mice after she had bit ofi* their legs to prevent them from running away ; 
and if ours be the same reason for maiming our words, it will certainly answer 
the end ; for I am sure no other nation will desire to borrow them. . . . This 
refiection has made me of late years very impatient for a peace, which I believe 
would save the lives of many brave words, as well as men. The war has intro- 
dnced abundance of polysyllables, which will never be able to live many more cam- 
paigns. Speculations^ Operations, Preliminaries, Ambassadors, Pallisadoes, Commu- 
nication, Cireumvallation, Battalions : as numerous as they are, if they attack us 
too frequently in our cofiiee-houses, we shall certainly put them to flight, and cut off 
the rear. ... I have done my utmost for some years past to stop the progress 
of Mobb and Banter, but have been plainly borne down by numbers, and betrayed 
by those who promised to assist me. 

Shxirrij banter y mob, bubble j bully, cutting, shuffling, and palming, are 
among the words objected to by Dean Swift. 

The tendency to clip and otherwise abbreviate words has not been 
absolutely universal. Thus quotes was formerly a good form for quota- 
Hon, and Chaucer used spece for species, yet we have kept the longer form 
of both these words. The f onn quotes is convenient newspaper slang for 
quotation marks and may well become general in this use. 
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Every pupil who feels an interest in the history of individual words 
should be encouraged to begin a separate notebook devoted to the biog- 
raphy of single interesting words. In all eases, accompanying citations 
should if possible be given, illustrating the use of the word by some 
writer of repute. 

Amusing results may be obtained by comparing in discussion proverbs 
which seem somewhat contradictory ; as. 

The more haste the less speed. 

« Always be in haste bat never in a harry. 

Procrastination Is the thief of time. 

Early to bed and early to rise 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 

Clearly there is debatable ground here. 

Page 30 Exercises IX to XIV It should be remembered that the 
study of our colloquial proverbs is a study of folklore, that is, of the 
wisdom of the ages embodied in everyday speech. Franklin rivals jEsop 
and King Solomon in the variety and number of his contributions to the 
world of proverbial folklore. 

The lessons upon colloquialisms should certainly include a careful 
study of " The Way to Wealth, or Father Abraham's Speech," by Benjamin 
Franklin. In this will be found woven together in quaint fashion a vast 
amount of proverbial lore, called by Poor Richard " the gleanings he had 
made of the sense of all ages and nations." This speech may be found in 
several old school readers, in Williams' "Choice Literature," Book Two 
(Butler, Sheldon & Company), in a pleasing recent monograph called 
''Franklin's Educational Ideals," by David E. Cloyd (D. C. Heath & 
Company), and in the "Prefaces, Proverbs, and Poems of Benjamin 
Franklin," edited by Paul Leicester Ford. From the Introduction to 
Mr. Ford's book the following passage* is taken : 

For twenty-flve years Franklin compiled and printed this almanac (thoagh it 
was continaed till near the end of the last centary), and In the last issue edited by 
him, being for the year 1758, he contribated a preface to which almost the entire 
knowledge of Poor Richard by the world is due. It was in effect a skimming of 
the cream from the twenty-four previous issues, being a selection of aphorisms, 

* In Knickerbocker Nuggets, and reprinted by permission of the publisbers, G. P. Putnam^s Sons. 
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rhjrmeSi and jokes mn into a continuous piece, which was described by Franklin 
as follows : ^* These proverbs ... I assembled and formed into a connected 
discourse prefixed to the Almanack of 1757 [sic] as the harangue of a wise old man 
to the people attending an auction." . . . It is this preface which has given 
the name of Poor Richard currency in alien races and a quotable quality to this 
day. It has been printed and reprinted again and again. ... It has proved 
itself one of the most popular American writings. Seventy editions of it have 
been printed in English, fifty-six in French, eleven in German, and nine in Italian. 
It has been translated into Spanish, Danish, Swedish, Welsh, Polish, Gaelic, Rus- 
sian, Bohemian, Dutch, Catalan, Chinese, Modern Greek, and Phonetic writing. 
It has been printed at least four hundred times, and is today as popular as ever. 

An interesting chapter on colloquial English will be found in " Our 
English," by Professor A. S. Hill (Chautauqua Press) . 

Chapter V Page 31 In discussing idiom, it will be well to mention 
the German bitte (I beg), for our " please," and the French s'il vous plait 
(if it you please), for " if you please " ; also the German Mach die Thiire 
zu (Make the door to), for our " Shut the door," and other similar expres- 
sions. In colloquial English we still hear sometimes the form, *' Shut the 
door to." 

Foreign idioms are especially noticeable in dialect speech of emi- 
grants. The Irishman employs a Gaelic idiom in his use of the word 
after; as in, " Don't be afther doing that now ! " So too does the Gaelic 
child who asks, " Are they good at your house today? " meaning. Are they 
well at your house ? thus turning her native Gaelic idiom into its equivalent 
English. 

Among Scottish idioms are these: ''Are you for tea?" (meaning, 
Are you ready for tea?); "Is she homely?" (meaning, Is she fond of 
home?). This reminds us of the beautiful sixteenth century proverb, 
"Home's homely" (homelike). The Highlanders say "Faancy!" or 
" Faancy that now!" where the New England provincialism is, " Du 
tell ! " " Wal, I never ! " or " I want to know ! " 

A good instance of idiom in English speech is found in our verb- 
phrases, which are like the sands of the sea for number. The thief 
breaks in; the prisoner breaks out; the horse breaks away; the dog 
breaks loose; the ice breaks up, or breaks in j the box breaks open ; the 
wagon breaks down ; the speaker breaks off ; the skater breaks thru ; the 
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assembly breaks up; the heedless person breaks in apon business; we 
break with an old friend ; a child breaks out into sobs ; waves break upon 
rocks or shore and break into foam. Besides all these, we may break 
camp, or break the ice of formality ; break a path, break a colt, break 
ranks, break jail, break ground, break cover, or break bread. One might 
easily spend several hours merely in studying the idiomatic uses of the 
word break. 

Page 32 Our language is full of trite figures which have practically 
become idioms, because they are constantly used without any conscious 
reference to the similarity implied. The following may be so classed : 

busy as a bee quick as a flash 

careless as the wind sharp as steel 

clear as glass slow as molasses (or, tar) 

gentle as a lamb smooth as ice 

good as gold solemn as an owl 

green as grass strong as Samson 

happy as a lark swift as the wind (or, an arrow) 

hard as a stone (or, rock) wise as a judge (or, Solomon; 

harmless as a dove or, an owl) 

Had better y had rather^ and had as liej are peculiar but proper idioms 
which have been in use for centuries. The common phrases, hit or misSy 
sink or smm, live or die^ alive or dead^ are synonymous expressions 
also belonging in the field of idiom. 

See Helen Hunt Jackson's *^Bits of Trayel" for a delightful character, the 
*^Fraulein," whose German-English both children and teachers would enjoy. 

See Riverside Literature Series, ** Verse and Prose for Beginners in 
Reading,'' a primary reader, for collections of common idiomatic proverbs suit^ 
able for class discussion with Chapters IV and V. 

Children will greatly enjoy parts of Mark Twain's famous story, *»The 
Jumping Frog," and the absurd retranslation from French into English which he 
made, preserving the idioms of French. 

Chapter VI Page 38 Once one is in command of literary English, 
much amusement and delight may be found in the study of dialect. 
Absolutely, dialects show lack of book training; relatively, they may 
become a part of literature. Lowell says: " . . . Provincialism is 
relative, and where it has a flavor of its own, as in Scotland, it is often 
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agreeable in proportion to its very intensity" (''My Study Windows," 
page 94) . 

The enjoyment of dialect is to some extent a matter of cultivation ; 
altho no one can be expected to enjoy merely the poor spelling which 
sometimes is made to pass duty as dialect. The Centwy Magazine says : 

If the canon were fixed against dialect, woald not English fiction be robbed 
of many of its choicest personages? And what a havoc there wonld be among 
American writings! ... To object to dialect is to object to the types it 
represents, and to deny them the right to speak in their natural voices. . . . 
The dialect literature of a country is a not unimportant part of its social history, 
and has a distinct value as folk-lore. In America, with its populations of mixed 
origin, this literature has extraordinary richness and variety. 

If Edmund Clarence Stedman's American and Victorian Anthologies 
are at hand, — and every school library should contain these volumes, — 
pupils should be encouraged to read the especially delightful poems by 
William Barnes and Edwin Waugh in the Dorset and the Lancashire di- 
alects. The meanings of most words can be guessed from the context and 
the verses themselves are full of poetic charm. Half a dozen readings 
aloud will almost surely win bright children into a fondness for the poems, 
if they but once comprehend the thought. 

There are more dialect stories and novels written and read today 
than ever before. The popular character sketch, " David Harum,*' gives 
us a capital recent example of the provincialisms which are still common 
in certain localities. 

With funds furnished by the Carnegie Institution, Yale College is 
collecting phonographic recoixis of dialects from all parts of the United 
States, and especial arrangements have been made in order to secure 
records of the various Indian dialects. The object is to preserve all 
known variations of speech in this country, for reference in future 
generations. 

Page 40 In reading the selection from '*The Biglow Papers," 
Lowell's rules for pronouncing the Yankee lingo will be found helpful : 

1 The genuine Yankee never gives the rough sound to the r when be can 
help it, and often displays considerable ingenuity in avoiding it even before a 
vowel. 
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2 ne fcUom msbiJs the flnal g. The same of the final d, as Aait' and stan* 
for A/mtf aad jCmm^ 

3 TW 4 is inch words as wAiTe, i«A«n, to^i^r^, he omits altogether. 

4 Ib ngvd to 4, lie shows some inconsistency, sometimes giving a close and 
obscne momL as A€v for Aoee, kendjf for handy, ez for a«, tJiet for t^at, and again 
giflB^ it the broad soand it has in father , as handsome for handsome. 

5 To the soond on he prefixes an e (hard to exemplify otherwise than 

oraDj). 

$ jta, is soch words as daughter and slaughter, he pronounces a^. 

7 To the dish thus seasoned add a drawl ad libitum. 

From Introduction to " The BigUm Pupers.^^ * 

Ererr teacher of language may well study with care the Introduction 
to Lowell 8 second series of "The Biglow Papers." Scores of puzzling 
pronnciaiisms are here explained, Americanisms are discussed, and odd 
piwerhs are quoted ; as, A bird in the bag is worth two on the snag. 

Paige 42 Children who say "me and him went" need not suffer 
];)ecaQ9e of the line *' Me and my Sally." If they are but warned not to 
use this expression, which at once shows that the singer was not a man of 
l)Ooka, they will almost surely avoid the phrase thereafter. The dieresis 
over the second a in this song shows that the sound is drawled into a 
double vowel, hardly recognizable at first to American ears. Sut/ (saay) 
IS pronounced nearly sah'ee. 

'Psge 43 Exercises A good example of jargon is " Pidgin English,'* 
which is heard on our Pacillc coast, in Hawaii, and elsewhere : 

If Toa visit China you will be called on to make use of a jargon not given in 
anvUst of languages. This is ** Pidgin English," a mixture of English, Chinese 
And Portuguese which is a common medium of conversation between the races 
wherever they come in contact in the Far East, and to some extent in our own 
West. ** Pidgin " is the Chinese pronunciation of ** business," and ** Pidgin Eng- 
Itsh •• Is therefore the English used in business intercourse with the Chinese. 

In this hybrid tongue **chow" is the word for '*food," and "joss" for 
«*r«liKion." ** Savvy" or <'sabbee" means *Ho know" — a corruption of the 
Portuguese sabe ; — " no savvy " means " don't know " or '* dou*t understand," and 
•♦savvy" with the rising inflection means ♦'do you understand?" ** Can do" 
oaus **very well," and «* all-light "means about the same; while **no can do" 
U«'I can't." *'Up-stairs" or ** on deck" in Pidgin is «' top-side." A paddle 

• Kcprlnled by pennlsslon of Houghton, Mifflin & Company, authorized pnbUshers of LoweU's 
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steamer with visible side wheels is " outside- walkee-can-see " and a screw pro- 
peller is " inside- walkee-no-can-see." " No belong proper " is equivalent to ** that's 
not right." **No hab got more better" means ** haven't got anything better." 
"Chin-chin " is the familiar greeting meaning *' how do yon do." 

This patois has become indispensable, for it is rare that a Chinaman does or 
will understand classical English. Pidgin even forms a basis of communication 
between natives speaking different dialects. A Hankow servant cannot understand 
a Hong Kong one in Chinese, but the two will converse fluently in Pidgin. There 
is no French, German or Italian Pidgin, and persons of those nationalities have to 
resort to English Pidgin when dealing with the natives. 

T?ie Pathfinder, April 18, 1901. 

Page 44 Exercises VII, VIII and IX. Every good library affords a 
wealth of dialect material. Lowell's " Biglow Papers " is a thesaurus 
of Yankee dialect ; and its short interior poems should be read or studied 
in every class. In negro dialact, the children will find untold pleasure in 
the " Uncle Remus " stories, by Joel Chandler Harris. In Scotch dialect, 
sixth and seventh grade children should be encouraged to read that 
modem classic among animal stories, ''Bob, Son of Battle," by Alfred 
Olivant. 

Wherever possible, children should seek outside help in learning to 
pronounce accurately each dialect studied. In nearly every community 
one or more obliging foreign-bom persons are to be found both able and 
willing to explain and exemplify some features of old-country dialect. 

Chapter VII Page 48 To wish to know meanings, original mean- 
ings, of words, is the sign of the student who will at last become master 
of his own speech. Teachers should make their own lists of words whose 
history is of unusual interest, outlining that history. Thus the name 
Scipio means walking-stick, and was given to its first owner as the highest 
compliment which his countrymen could pay him, in token of the filial zeal 
with which he was wont to help his aged father about, serving him as a 
staff. To some students the history of words furnishes the most exciting 
stories of all. 

Pupils should be shown the difference in meaning among the words 
inflection^ derivatiorij and composition. Inflection (a bending) merely 
turns the same word to various uses by changing its form, as, love to lov- 
ing or loved. Derivation shows the drawing of a later word, or derivative^ 
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from an older root-word, or primitive. Composition puts two or more 
wonls together, using them as one ; as, sister-in-law. 

Ctiildren manufacture new words freely, and by this we see clearly 
how language must have grown as naturally as does a plant. A little girl 
said : ^' Mamma, that man studies all about animals. He is an animolo- 
gist,** Again, with better fortune, she remarked : "I've saved fifty cents. 
Vm getting to be very shift — shift — shifty." And as she saw an amused 
smile, she continued, " Well, I mean not shiftless!** So she coined anew 
a good English word, as she had the need for its service. 

The word manywhere has recently been coined by a British scientist. 
He writes: "Rocks occur manywhere." This new word will doubtless 
go quickly into use, because of its convenience. 

The first use of a new word is often a matter of much interest. 
Carlyle is supposed to have first used the word journalese. This word is 
now generally employed to name what is also called the newspaper 
rt»porter*s style ; yet it is not found in either the new Standard or the new 
Webster's Inteniational dictionary. 

The word typed is considerably used both in America and in England. 
It will doubtless creep into the dictionaries soon. A manuscript when 
copied upon the typewriting machine is said to be typed. In printing, the 
corresponding term is set^ or set up. 

The ending eyi is often used in poetry, in such words as ashen, 
beechen, birchen, earthen, golden, leaden, hempen, oaken, silken, and 
oaten, when in prose the forms ash or ashy, eaith or earthy, silk or silky, 
gold, and so on, might be used instead. 

Page 53 Exercises Word study in every school may well include 
the following exercises : 

1 The listing of geographical or other metonymies, by which names 
of places or of persons have been given to products ; as, cologne, alpaca, 
iiianila (paper), calico, mackintosh, mocha, sherry, damask, and so on 

indefinitely. 

2 An alphabetical list of the compound words which are hyphened 
by the dictionary used in the given school, and which, therefore, are to be 
hyf)h<med by its pupils. If Webster is the authority, such a list will show 
tnauy changes from the former edition. As the list grows, it should be 
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typewritten, and it may then be placed upon the wall in a conspicuous 
position. Every child in the room should have his own copy also for fre- 
quent reference. Whether or not to hyphen certain words may at times be 
determined by vote of the pupils themselves. 

3 Lists of the derivatives from single roots; for example, those 
from scrib (write), together with the definition of each word; as, 
ascribe (ascription), circimiscribe, conscript, describe, inscribe, manu- 
script, prescribe, proscribe, postscript, subscribe, superscribe, transcribe, 
and so on. This one list fully mastered means a knowledge of the 
meanings of over a dozen common Latin prefixes. A small text on word- 
analysis should be among the school reference books for ready use by 
teacher or pupils, and children should commit to memory a few of the 
more comprehensive rules given ; such, for example, as the following : 

The Latin prefix ad, meaning to, takes also the forms a, ac, <tf, ag, al^ an, ap, 
at, a«, at. 

This it does for euphony, or ease of pronunciation, in order to coalesce 
with the following syllable ; as in amend, accord, affix, aggrieve, allude, 
annex, approach, arrest, assist, attend. 

Page 56 The Thompson in Ernest Seton- Thompson is a pseudonym. 
This delightful story-teller's real name is Ernest Evan Seton, and that of 
his wife is Grace Gallatin Seton. 

Word games and word puzzles, such, for example, as those found 
in the St, Nicholas Riddle Box, are of immense value and interest to 
children or to adults. Old files of the St. Nicholas should be levied upon 
for contributions to the school scrap-book collection of word games and 
puzzles of all sorts. Answers should be written upon different pages from 
those having word puzzles, in order that there may be continuous 
rediscoveries of the required answers. The St. Nicholas might well be 
taken by any school grade, solely for the interest in mere words aroused 
by this department and irrespective of its literary features. 

Chapter VIII Page 57 The unit of our thought is doubtless the 
idea; the unit of oral or written expression in English is the sentence. 

Children will be interested in being shown the fact that every name 
was originally the equivalent of a full sentence^ or proposition. 
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Before some maturity of mind is reached, it is most unwise to call 
attention to the grammatical classification of sentences into simple, com- 
potindy and complex, which has no obvious bearing upon original composi- 
tion. The rhetorical division of sentences into loose, periodic, and bal- 
anced, is a thousandfold more important one for children to grasp. 
Moreover, to be able to recognize parts of speech has no value whatever 
in the matter of thought expression. Word order and sentence structure 
are the two things for young writers to consider, over and above the matter 
of word meaning, which is, of course, first of all. 

Unity, clearness, and force are the three chief essentials of the ex- 
cellent sentence. Unity requires that there shall be but one main thought. 
Clearness requires that the arrangement be such as to convey the thought 
with ease and with accuracy as to all details. Force requires that familiar 
and specific words be used and that these be so arranged as to give the 
desired emphasis. 

The writer's style depends upon his word habit and his sentence habit, 
which together represent his thought habit. Style is named from its chief 
qualities. It may he florid, that is, very flowery, or full of figures ; plain, 
because lacking figures ; verbose, or wordy ; stUted, or stiff and awkward ; 
prolix, or slow and long-drawn-out; liLcid, perspicuous, or very clear; 
bombastic, with words too big for the thought ; pedantic, or purposely dis- 
playing knowledge ; didactic, or aiming to teach ; lojconic, concise, or terse, 
saying much in few words ; vigorous, or direct, going right at the point ; 
involved, or obscure; conversational, or easy. In structure it may be 
loose, or periodic, or antithetic, that is, full of contrasts, hence balanced. 
As to effect on the ear, style may be easy, graceful, musical, nigged, 
smooth, flowing, sonorous, halting, rough, and so on. 

The loose sentence is not necessarily bad, but young writers invari- 
ably string together statement after statement joined by convenient ands. 
In general, loose sentences mark the unskilful pen, and an exclamatory 
style the weak or untrained one. 

The balanced sentence, in which an and or a but usually connects the 
two parts, is one form of the loose sentence, and is both common and 
effective; as in *' Worth makes the man; the want of it the fellow." 
If time permits, it would be an interesting and profitable exercise to list 
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as many as possible of the common proverbs and epigrams which are in 
the form of balanced structure. In the Hebrew Scriptures, the book of 
Proverbs affords continuous illustration of the balanced sentence. 

A fact or a truth, expressed in several short, detached sentences, is usually 
more easily understood than when expressed in one long, inyolved sentence. Short 
sentences also give sprightUness and animation to the style. But a prolonged 
succession of short sentences is monotonous and produces an impression of 
nervous weakness. A long sentence, if well constructed, not only gives a fine 
opportunity for climax, but produces an impression of sustained strength. 

From ^*A Manual of Composition and Rhetoric ^^ (Revitea 
Edition), by John 8. Hart, 

Skill in sentence making may be developed thru practice in writing 
and rewriting the same thought until a satisfactory expression has been 
attained. But whenever a formal composition is to be attempted, before 
a single sentence is written, the plan of the whole, including paragraphs, 
should be made. This important rule of practice is tersely expressed by 
Professor Barrett Wendell in his " English Composition *' : '' Words and 
sentences are subject to revision ; paragraphs and whole compositions are 
subject to prevision." 

Once upon a time the average sentence was nearly double its present length. 
Spenser used an average of forty-nine words ; Macaulay, twenty-three ; Emerson, 
twenty. These figures express the lengths of the written sentences, and show a 
gradual and steady decrease, an approach to the spoken sentence. Even the words 
and the constructions resemble more nearly the oral. They are less stilted and 
inversions are less violent. This means, not that the literary sentence will 
continue to shorten, but that, on reaching approximately the spoken length and 
form, it will there remain. '* Literary English will follow the standard of spoken 
English, whence it comes." 

From an address by Professor S. E, Harwood, in ''''The Intelli" 
gence,^^ Jantusry 15, 1908. 

Page 61 Exercises Every teacher of language should have upon 
her desk, for her own use and that of her pupils, several good elementary 
textbooks of English composition and rhetoric which are not grammars. 
The contents of these should be thoroly familiar to her and she will at 
times read to her pupils pages of sentences and other illustrative matter 
culled from these. Children will delight to correct the amusing sentences 
always given under Clearness, and they will be quick to cut out the 
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redundant words in certain of the examples found under Force, or 
Energy. They will often be as swift to see faults in the examples under 
Unity as is the adult. If pupils but begin to observe sentence structure, 
half the battle is won in regard to their future work in English. In doing 
this work, the queries should be : Is this arrangement the better, or that? 
Do the rest agree? Which is the more emphatic form, this, or that? To 
choose between two given forms is always possible, even for the child : to 
criticise a single finished form is the difficult task for the adult. 

A good exercise for training the observation in regard to force is to 
have the class read any selection from a reading book, substituting for 
prominent words definitions of those words. A bright class can even 
do something with the converse of this exercise ; that is, they can study a 
selection and wherever possible substitute single words for longer expres- 
sions. Thus to condense discourse down to the very bones of the thought 
is invaluable practice. 

For an anasaally thoro and careful stndy of the sentence, which shonld be 
helpfal to all language teachers, see the *•' Essentials of Prose Composition," by 
James Morgan Hart, Professor of English in Cornell University. 

Chapter IX Page 65 It would be impossible to guess unaided the 
history of the apparently slang expression " gone goose." This is merely 
the English spelling according to pronunciation of the Irish words gan 
(without) gus (value). The force of the English words still carries the 
original meaning. 

One should be extremely careful not to dogmatize in regard to word- 
use. Most Northern teachers would at once condemn the Southern collo- 
quialism, "right smart." Yet we read, '*God shall help her, and that 
right early " (Psalms xlvi. 5) ; and we say, too, " right away," and " right 
handy." There is certainly no difference in these uses of rights and the 
King James version of the Scriptures stands always as a model of clear, 
pure, and noble English. 

Page 69 Exercises Misuse of words occurs daily which is in fact 
almost as objectionable as slang ; funny for odd or queer; reliable for 
trustworthy; audience for spectators; transpire for Jiappen^ or occur; anx- 
ious for desirousy or eager; liable for likely; storming for rainirigj or 
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snowing; some for somewnat; preventative for preventive; avocation for 
vocation; agriculturalist for agriculturist; and many more which are given 
under Synonyms. 

Pupils should read what is said upon Americanisms under the head 
Dialects in the brief History of the English Language, in introductory 
portion of Webster's International Dictionary. 

Page 73 The following expressions should be included in the 
pupils' lists : 

Better Form Undesirable Form 

equally equally as 

deny that deny but that 

doubt, or doubt that doubt but that 

Just as children still say a napple for an apple^ so an ewt became 
a newt ; an eJce name became a nickname ; an adder was once a nadder ; 
an apron, a napron; an umpire, a nonomper, that is, non par, or not 
equal, hence the odd one (see '' Words and Their Ways in English Speech," 
page 198). 

See ** Certain Accepted Heroes, and Other Essays," by Henry Cabot Lod^e, 
published by Harper & Brothers, for an essay on ** Shakespeare's Americanisms," 
to be found also in Harper's for January, 1896. See also ♦* Briticisms of All 
Sorts," by Professor Brander Matthews, in Harper's for April, 1903, and several 
essays by the same in ** Parts of Speech." 



Chapter X Page 76 Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler says : 

One's hold upon the English tongue is measured by his choice of words and by his 
use of idiom, . . . The educated man is of necessity a constant reader of the 
1>est written English. He reads not for consciou.s imitation, but for unconscious 
absorption and reflection. He knows the wide distinction between correct English 
on the one hand and pedantic, or as it is sometimes called, ^* elegant," English, on 
the other. He is more likely to '* go to bed " than to ** retire," to '* get up " than to 
*» arise," to have "legs" rather than "limbs," to " dress " than to "clothe him- 
self," and to " make a speech " rather than to " deliver an oration." He knows 
that if you hear poor English and read poor English you will pretty surely speak 
poor English and write poor English, and he governs himself accordingly. • 

In regard to the subject of Diction, or, the choice and use of words, 
note what P;"ofessor Hart says in the preface to "Essentials of Prose 
Composition : " 
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Diction is ... an essential, perhaps the essential of all good writing, 
for words are the very life blood of expression. The good writer is known by his 
words. . . . English diction means the English language. 

The first and chief aim of Eveiyday English is gradually to develop 
in children a choice and noble diction. This aim should never be lost 
sight of by teachers of elementary language. 

Page 81 Exercises In a little pamphlet -entitled "The Education 
of Our Boys and Girls," President Eliot of Harvard University says : 

Take such a poem ari Longfellow's *< Village Blacksmith/' a very simple poem 
of uniyersal sentiments, and let the child at an appropriate age commit the whole 
of it to memory, so that it can recite it whenever asked for. Some of the most 
fundamental conceptions of religion, some of the most fundamental conceptions 
of the new science of sociology, will enter the child's mind with that poem. Of 
course, as in all poetry, a great deal of what we may call information, or suggested 
knowledge, is conveyed in even a single verse. Take the verse. 

He hears his daughter's voice 
Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice 
Singing in Paradise! 

Now any child eight or ten years old will take that all in, and will learn from it 
that the blacksmith had a daughter who could sing, and she sang sweetly in the 
village choir ; and that he had had a wife whom he loved tenderly apd she was 
dead, and she sang when with him, and now she was singing In a happy next 
world, in Paradise ; and the blacksmith liked to go to church because he heard his 
daughter, who reminded him of her mother. All that is in that little verse ; and 
it is a beautiful picture of some of the best parts of human experience. 

No better use of the spelling period can be made at this point than to 
give it to the literal reproduction, from memory if possible, and if not, 
from dictation, of this entire poem. Three days, or at most four, should 
suffice for the whole. Let the class understand that they will be expected 
to reproduce, line for line, indention for indention, word for word, letter 
for letter, and point for point. Indention may depend upon the number 
of "feyllables in a line, upon pairs or groups of riming lines, or upon both 
these. Let the class beat the rhythm waves for all lines in a single 
stanza, counting the beats, and they will quickly see why it is indented as 
it is. By comparing the indentions of a number of poems, they will also 
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see the principle underlying this device, and will often be able upon 
hearing a poem read to determine how it should' be indented. Note, for 
example, the indention of " Snowflakes," considering the reasons. One 
poem, absolutely mastered so that it can be reproduced from memory in accu- 
rate printer's copy^ is worth a hundred poems half learned. 

Page 82 Children will enjoy trying to determine the indention of a 
poem by hearing it read' line by line, noting the numbel' of syllables 
which take a decided accent. One lesson spent in studying the inden- 
tion used in any volume of Longfellow's poems, and in considering the 
reasons for such indention, will open a new line for observation while 
reading. In some volumes of poems with double columns, all lines are 
made to align at margin, so that there is no indention for the alignment 
of the riming lines. 

The indention of the sonnets may be especially noted, since usually 

this helps to show the sonnet structure. The following simple plan shows 

this, and a similar plan may be used to illustrate the rime scheme of any 

poem. 
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I and II are the most common arrangements as to rime. Shak- 
spere's " Sonnets," the form of which is shown in III, were not really 
in the sonnet form at all, tho going under that name. They will be seen 
to consist of three quatrains and a riming couplet. You will find that 
the sestet may be arranged in many ways. There is usually a break in ) 
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llHHi^rht between the octave and the sestet, the latter embodying the senti- 
iiH>ut awakened by the thought in the former. 

Chapter XI Page 85 The words yardj courts garden^ dose^ croft, 
a^irth (and formerly orchard, from wort + yard, garden for herbs) , have 
a meaning common up to a certain point. All these signify small 
enclosures adjoining a house or other building. Beyond this common 
ground, each term takes the special meaning slightly peculiar to itself, 
and in this meaning it becomes constantly more firmly fixed. 

The gradual process of separation, or growing apart, in the meanings 
of woi"ds once synonymous is called desynonymfzation. This is one of the 
most active and most powerful forces constantly going on in our living 
English. 

See note upon defining words in preface to the Standard Dictionary. 
The difference between describing an object and defining the term which 
names that object should be clearly recognized. 

It is often necessary to turn to the dictionary for the definition of 
words, but this slow method is not always the most desirable one. Chil- 
dren use intelligently every day hundreds of words which they could not 
define, and their teachers do the same thing. Even a two-year-old baby 
knows and uses the words cup, spoon, bed, foot, ride, and others, as cor- 
rectly as he will ever use them ; yet he cannot define them. Moreover, the 
exact, scientific definitions of most everyday words would probably not at 
once cany to most minds in any adequate degree the ideas which the 
words themselves would convey. If this be doubted, let someone read 
aloud a score or so of definitions, as of bed, chair, table, and see whether 
the objects defined come insts.ntly to mind. We can only picture the 
specific object, hence the greater value of concrete terms over abstract 
ones. Professor Liddell says that accurate definition of many conmoion 
words is impossible ; as, for example, affair, matter, force, business^ situa- 
tion, concern, fact, way, means, thing, regard, account, article, position, 
respect, state. He further says that ''every man must be his own 
specializer, " because no two minds contain precisely the same associations 
with any single word. 

Defining by dictionaries does not precede the use of words, but comes 
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afterward. The dictionary merely reports the use of words, defining 
them in accordance with such usage ; and the wise student of the diction- 
ary gets as much light from its citations as from its definitions. Much 
dictionary work for the purpose of definition is a waste of time for either 
children or adults. The student who expects to master a foreign language 
chiefly by dictionary and grammar will never make rapid progress. He 
should read, and read, and read, till the words and groups of words 
begin to become familiar to him. He must guess at words, or must 
even not make a guess, until from the context the meanings dawn 
upon him. 

In a published address Dr. Alexander Graham Bell says : 

I may aUude here to an experiment that I made upon myself which has an 
important bearing on this whole subject. I obtained a work upon the education of 
the deaf, written in the Spanish language (of which language I knew nothing). I 
determined to ascertain how far I should come to understand the language by 
forcing myself to read the book. I read very carefully thirty or forty pages, and 
could make but little of it. The Latin roots helped a little, and I understood a few 
technical words here and there, but that was all. I refused, at first, the aid of a 
dictionary, for a dictionary stops the current of thought. I read thirty or forty 
pages and then paused. 

Now, a number of words had occurred so frequently that I remembered them 
though I knew not their meaning. These words I sought in the dictionary, and 
then I resumed my reading. I found that these words formed the key to the next 
thirty or forty pages, and that the meaning of many expressions that would other- 
wise have been obscure became manifest. New words also explained themselves 
by the context. 

Every now and then, after reading a few pages^ I resorted to the dictionary 
and sought the meaning of those unknown words that I could remember without 
looking at the book. I then turned back to the beginning and read the whole a 
second time, and I was delighted to find that a very great portion of the meaning 
of that book revealed itself to me. Indeed, I felt convinced that if I wanted to 
comprehend the Spanish language all I had to do was to read, and read, and read, 
and I should come to understand it. ... / would have a deaf child read hooka 
in order to learn the language^ instead of learning the language in order to read 
books. 

To illustrate this, take the line from a dialect poem : 

An* smokeless now avore the zun 
Did Stan* the ivy-girded tun. 
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We may not know what tun is, and we may feel perplexed, even dis- 
tressed ; but read further : 

When woonce above the tun the smoke 
Did wreathy blae above the trees, 

and at once we see toum in tun, and all is clear. Or take the line, 

Aw know when first aw coom to th* leet, 

we may hesitate over leet^ but when we read to the lines 

Oh, there's sammut 1' th* leet o' yon two blue e'en 
That plays the dule with me, 

at once we think ligfU, or, that is to say, we think ligM until leet means 
instantly just as much to us as lights and then we no longer translate it. 
In reading aright lies the path to a world of intellectual gain. 

The connotation of a word, or all thai it implies by habit and association, 
is fully as important as the denotation, or scientific definition, of that word. 
This is a point too often quite forgotten. A word means to us all that it 
implies, all that we think of in connection with it. Hence, words are 
usually best comprehended by numerous examples of their use in sentences. 
For we can not include the connotations of words in their definitions. It 
is easy to see that this matter of word-habit is the thing which makes most 
diflSculty in learning to speak foreign languages. 

The instances given in Chapter VI 1 1, Exercise III, of double syno- 
nyms become idioms, will be found in " Words and Their Ways in English 
Speech," by Greenough and Kittredge, page 226. See page 114 of the 
same work for further examples of this once popular habit of repeating 
the same idea by two or more words. 

Page 86 In connection with the extract from '*The Rivals," it will 
be well to ask pupils to consider whether the following terms might have 
been appropriately used for certain of the malaprops : prodigy, symbols, 
fractions, paradigms, informatory, parabolical, ingenuousness, artlessness, 
superficial, geography, contiguous, orthography, apprehend, superfluous. 
Inasmm'.h as " The Rivals " is played at least occasionally by high school 
pupils, it would seem not unsuitable that pupils in grammar grades should 
at some convenient time give enough study to the same to make them 
intelligent listeners during its presentation. 
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America has a Mrs. Malaprop of her own, who is quite as enjoyable 
as her more famous rival, altho she lacks the advantage which comes from 
the stage-setting of a popular drama. If the " Life and Sayings of Mrs. 
Partington," by Benjamin Penhallow Shillaber, is available, pupils and 
teacher alike will delight in its fun, which is usually more obvious than is 
that of Mrs. Malaprop. Here are specimens of Mrs. Partington's remarks : 

'* Ike*s horse is so spirituous that it goes right oflf into a decanter." 

*^Some people can bathe in water as cold as Greenland's icy mountains and 
Injy's coral strand, but for my part, I'd rather have it a little torpid." 

Page 88 Exercises A capital exercise in synonyms is found in the 
teacher's naming a word and letting the class as rapidly as possible supply 
synonyms, someone writing these upon the board as they are named. 
This brushes up the wits of everybody. Thus, the teacher may name 
wander^ and the class may supply roam^ rove^ range^ stroU^ gad, stray, err^ 
straggle, swerve, deviate, depart. 

Chapter XII Page 94 As a rule the words made directly from the 
Latin are likely to be our longest and most sonorous words. Much use 
of such words is called Johnsonese, from Dr. Samuel Johnson, who so 
loved every pompous and high-sounding phrase. In the following extract 
Macaulay calls Johnsonese a dialect, and this it practically may become to 
those who use it constantly by preference. 

It is clear that Johnson himself did not think in the dialect in which he 
wrote. Tne expressions which came first to his tongue were simple, energetic, 
and pictnresqae. When he wrote for publication, he did his sentences out of En^;- 
lish into Johnsonese. His letters from the Hebrides to Mrs. Thrale are the original 
of that work of which the "Journey to the Hebrides" is the translation, and it is 
amusing to compare the two versions. ** When we were taken upstairs,*' says he 
in one of his letters, '* a dirty fellow bounced out of the bed on which one of us 
was to lie." This incident is recorded in the ** Journey " as follows : *• Out of one 
of the beds on which we were to repose, started up, at our entrance, a man black 
as a Cyclops from the forge." Sometimes Johnson translated aloud. ***The 
Rehearsal,' ** he said, very unjustly, " has not wit enough to keep it sweet; " then, 
after a pause, ** it has not vitality enough to keep it from putrefaction." 

We see at once how much stronger the first form is in both these 
instances. 
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Among the foreign elements which have been infased into Anglo- 
Saxon and into its later form English, the largest and most important is 
Latin. This Latin is of four periods: (1) That introduced through the 
Roman occupation of Britain. This is an element of small consequence, 
found only in a few proper names of places, for example, in castra^ mean- 
ing carap^ occurring in the termination of many names, as Lancaster, 
Leicester, Worcester, Manchester, Chichester (pronounced Chester), etc. 
(2) That introduced by the Roman ecclesiastics and by translations from 
the Latin during the four centuries following the arrival of St. Augustine 
in the year 579 and the conversion of the people to Christianity. The 
Latin of this period is very largely made up of ecclesiastical and theologi- 
cal terms. (3) That introduced through the Norman-French, which was 
essentially a Latin tongue. (4) That introduced from the revival of learn- 
ing at the beginning of the sixteenth century down to the present time. 

Page 99 Exercise IV The use of a large number of Norman- 
French words tends to impart to any passage a smooth, flowing sound, 
since the Norman-French was a much more musical tongue than the 
Saxon. This is not very evident in this exercise, where the comparison is 
not between Norman-French and. Saxon terms, but between Norman- 
French and Latin terms. 

Chapter XIII Page 100 A number of newspaper reporters once 
wrote to Robert Louis Stevenson, teUing him of the great pleasure which 
they enjoyed thru reading his books. Here is his reply, addressed to 
Richard Harding Davis : 

Dear Sir : Why, thank you very much for your frank, agreeable, and natural 
letter. It is certainly very pleasant that all you young fellows should enjoy my 
work and get some good out of it ; and it was very kind in you to write and tell 
me so. If you are to escape unhurt out of your present business, you must be 
very careful and find in your heart much constancy. The swiftly done work of 
the journalist and the cheap finish and ready-made methods to which it leads, you 
must try to counteract in private by writing with the most considerate slowness 
and on the most ambitious models. And when I say writing — oh, believe me, it 
is rewriting that I have chiefly in mind. If you do this, I hope to hear of you 
some day. 

Please excuse this sermon from your obliged 

KoBERT Louis Stbvknson. 



.r_ I. 
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Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman has also expressed the opinion that 
much newspaper work is bad for the writer who wishes to succeed in lit- 
erary lines. Dr. Richard Burton, on the contrary, holds that newspaper 
writing is the best possible practice for the untrained hand. Perhaps, 
Jiowever, the result will depend upon the individual writer. The style of 
the editor in his comment upon news and the style of the reporter in his 
exploiting of news as news are usually two widely different things. A 
long list may be made of eminent men of letters who have served an 
apprenticeship in the editorial chair. Doctor Burton says that ''sim- 
plicity, ease, rapidity or dash, and terseness or pithiness, must mark the 
newspaper English that is to survive ; *' and that picturesqueness, truth, 
brevity, and directness are the qualities to seek. 

The following comment is in point here : 

Paradoxical as it may seem to some of his friends who have not thought of 
the matter, one of the services the newspapers render the language is, the 
Spectator believes, the material aid they give in banishing overworked words and 
phrases from the general dictionary. Indeed, the descriptive press writer who 
resorts to the commonplaces of rhetoric is known in the slang of the profession, 
so the Spectator is informed by a journalist friend, as ** the * dull-thud' reporter." 

... 

So much has been made, with more or less truth, of the demoralizing influence 
of *' newspaper English," that it is only common justice to give the newspaper any 
modicum of credit to which it may be entitled. But how far is * ' newspaper Eng- 
lish" demoralizing? This is certainly an open question, with so eminent an 
authority as Professor Lounsbury among the doubters. Only the other day, 
during a chat about the matter, he said to the Spectator : *^ The constant talk 
about the supposed corruption of the language is pretty nearly a case of perpetual 
twaddle. At different periods different persons have been held responsible for it. 
Just now it is the newpaper, which, as a matter of fact, absorbs a large share of 
the best writing talent of the country." 

The Spectator, in *' The Outlook"" for June 6, 1908. 

Frances Willard gave this advice to young women who are ambitious 
to become writers : 

If you must be self-supporting, learn the printer's trade in a newspaper 
office. The atmosphere will be congenial; you will find yourself next door to the 
great world; if you have a ** faculty," the inky powers will find it out, and your 
vocation will take you into fellowship. 
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Coarses in journalism are now being offered in seTeral colleges. The 
Uniyersity of Michigan has taken a wise step in the purchase of a daily 
hitherto run by its students, which is now to be published partly for the 
purpose of giving to students training in the practical working features of 
a daily newspaper. Concerning the value of such training a writer in the 
School Journal says : 

Every cab reporter on a metropolitan newspaper learns many things that 
most school teachers and even high school principals and superintendents never 
get to know. He learns the value, not only of clear, accarate statement of facts, 
bat of sach arrangement of facts as will compel the reader's attention. He strikes 
the keynote of his story la the opening sentence, always, when it is possible with 
reference to a living personality. The trick of burying in the body of his article 
relatively nnimportant matter soon becomes a part of his stock in trade. The end- 
ing of his <* story " he finds not to be so important as his teacher in the high school 
used to make oat, though it appears to be rather a good thing t-o cajole the person 
who is reading the paper into looking back over the article by ending with a para- 
graph consisting of a single snappy sentence or phrase. A frreat deal of bad Eng- 
lish, of a sort that is much affected by sententious lawyers and politicians and even 
by well-known superintendents, is discovered by the young reporter to be under 
the ban in the editorial offices of the best newspapers. ... In the office of 
one of the largest New York dailies, a paper which we do not associate with the 
traditions of literary culture, is a notice to the effect that ^' thievis' slang and other 
kinds of slang will not be tolerated in this paper. Reporters are expected to write 
as gentlemen speak." . . . The usages of the best newspapers and magazines 
of our time constitute modem English. 

When one recalls the fact that in the United States there are 
makers of advertisements who are paid ten thousand dollars per year, it 
would seem that this branch of training is worthy of every pupil's atten- 
tion. When a business firm contracts for $240,000 worth of advertising 
(of soap !) in a single journal, as has been done in at least one instance, 
the preparation of advertisements is too important to be given into 
inexpert hands. Advertisement writing is somewhat of an experiment, 
since one can never be sure what is going to catch the popular, fancy. A 
big, badly written advertisement is far less profitable than a small, well- 
written one. Advertisements must be brief, direct, and fairly entertain- 
taining. They must include "business news"; must omit technical 
words ; must not be vulgar nor over-sensational. 
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It- is interesting to note the following facts applying to each of 
several great one-cent dailies in New York City : 

The greatest item of cost is white paper — this exceeding twenty-five 
hundred dollars per day and consuming ten acres of spruce forest every 
twenty-four hours ; 

No other literary work pays so well ; 

Nowhere else is skilled labor of every sort so well paid, the com- 
positors, pressmen, and stereotypers receiving from fifteen hundred to 
three thousand dollars per year ; 

There would be a loss on the whole except for the great Sunday edi- 
tion, with its higher price and higher rate for advertising ; 

The work of a great daily is run at fever heat, so that an outsider 
looking in at midnight would think there was a general delirium ; 

Fresh pieces of important news are occasion for new editions, or 
"extras"; 

A modem quadruple press will print and fold and count one thou- 
sand sixteen-page papers in three minutes;- and a man playing upon a 
keyboard like that of a typewriter may set up in ten minutes the matter 
which will take an hour and a half to set by hand ; 

The operator at the keys of such a machine (a linotype) sets up a 
line at a time, corrects it if need be, then casts it solid from melted type 
metal. The cast line is called a shig^ and from countless slugs are made 
the stereotyped plates from which the printing is done. 

Note : A convincing proof of the interest felt by young people in practical 
newspaper work is seen in the United and the National Amateur Press Associa- 
tions, which have representatives in very many of our States. The members, 
young men and women, voluntarily edit and publish papers, largely for the 
pleasure and experience to be gained thereby. Many high schools and normal 
schools publish their own papers, some of which are very creditable. There is no 
reason why the higher grammar grades might not enjoy some of the inspiration 
resulting from this line of work. 

In the Saturday Evening Post for January and February, 1890, may be found 
a graphic and extremely interesting series of three articles by David Graham 
Phillips, upon " The Story of the City Daily." See also for interesting comment 
the chapter ** English in Newspapers and Novels," in ** Our English," by Professor 
Adams Sherman Hill (Chautauqua Press). 
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Chapter XIV Page 112 A good pronunciation implies good articu- 
lation, or enunciation, of sounds, syllables, and words. Nothing is better 
for practice in gaining this than those delightful idyls about Peter Piper, 
Theophilus Thistle, the ragged rascal, and other noted characters of the 
early reading book, exercises. An attractive quality of tone, a distinct, 
clean-cut utterance, life and variety in modulation, ease and smoothness in 
phrasing, are elements to desire and consciously to be aimed at in all 
school recitation. 

It is a very narrow doctrine to hold that everyone should pronounce 
according to some one dictionary. The Century recognizes as correct 
many pronunciations not endorsed by Webster's. Nor is it true that the 
first pronunciation is always "preferred." One has to be first; and the 
second may indicate a changing usage which in ten years will make this 
the more common of the two. But, because it is better to have uniformity, 
all pupils should adopt in practice the first pronunciation of words as 
given in their own school dictionaries. 

Page 115 It is very desirable that children be encouraged to read 
aloud to each other as well as to older people ; for thus they acquire motor 
and articulatory word images of much value. While it is inevitable and 
right under modem conditions that most adults become chiefly eye-minded, 
nevertheless ear training has a distinct value. 

Usage in English has tended to work accent back toward the first 
syllable. This has given rise to a large class of words, always mispro- 
nounced at first by those not informed. Among such words are dis^- 
putanty eafemplary^ adfmirable, con^versant, co'nftour^ com'munist^ and 
hundreds more, of which lists should be made in every school for 
occasional practice. 

The following interesting list of pronunciations as used by the 
English is quoted from an article by Julian Ralph, in Harper's Magazine: 

They say immejitly, Injun (for engine), militry, flgger and Aggers, clark (for 
clerk), paytent, naytional, and so on through a long list. The pecnliarities of 
their mo<le of pronouncing their own names of families, places, and things are not 
open to criticism, because if they may not do as they please with their own, it is 
hard, indeed. They pronounce Berkeley Barclay, Cowper is Cooper, Cadogan is 
Kerdaggan, Ralph is Rafe in some shires, Craven is sometimes Crawveen, Derby 
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is Darby, Leveson-Gower becomes Loosun-Gore, Hertford is Hartford, and 
Albany is spoken so that the first syllable shall rhyme "with shall instead of with 
hall, as with us. I hesitate to say that Cholmondeley is called Chumley, and that 
Beancharop is Beecham, as everyone knows these eccentricities; yet they are the 
most remarkable of all the liberties the English take with their language. You 
may say Balraor'al and Trafalgar', and you must chop the following names very 
short: Ludget, Ho-b*n, South-uk, and Merrybun, whenever you wish to say 
Ludgate, Holborn, Southwark, and Marylebone. I have heard the Prince call his 
own house Mobrer House, though we call it Marlborough House. 

Note also Magdalen which is Maudlin, Worcester which is Wooster, 
JLeicester which is Lester, Chichester which is Chester, pass and fast, 
which are paas and faast, and so on. 

See the article on Phonology in the Appendix to ' ' Principles of Eng- 
lish Grammar " by Professor George R. Carpenter (The Macmillan Com- 
pany) , for a full discussion of the vowel differences affecting pronunciation 
in different parts of the United States. 

Benjamin Franklin, forever famous for his practical common-sense, 
held that our alphabet should be rectified, and stated that in his belief 
persons who spell well in our present mode might perfectly well in a week's 
writing get over the difficulties resulting from such reformation. Franklin 
put the case accurately. It is our alphabet more truly than our spelUng 
which needs to be corrected; for with a satisfactory alphabet, spelling 
would eventually take care of itself, becoming phonetic. 

It has been claimed that according to our present method the word 
scissors might be spelled in 58,365,440 ways and in each follow the 
analogy of other accepted words. No fui*ther comment is needed on the 
imperfection of the present alphabet. 

If diacritics are to be used at all ^ the dictionaries should all employ the 
same system. At present, the child who understands Webster's system is 
hopelessly puzzled over the Standard's or the Century's. But let us hope 
that diacritics may soon be a thing of the past. For the philological 
societies of England and of the United States both endorse a scientific 
alphabet for marking pronunciation ; and it is doubtless only a question 
of time until we shall come also to adopt in all written language the 
scientific phonetic alphabet demanded now by most great English scholars- 

The scientific alphabet adopted by the American Philological Associ- 
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ation has been endorsed by the English scholarship of two continents. Its 
most important feature is the use of three new characters, properly named, 
to represent three of the sounds which have thus far run around begging 
shelter, now here and now there, with one or another of the five over- 
worked vowels, a, e, i, o, and u. 

There are eight vowel sounds common to English and to the Latin, 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, and Scandinavian tongues. At present 
English stands alone and opposed to all these in the use of certain 
letters and sounds which are common to all. The eight sounds are found 
in the following words : 

long short long short 

air at bam up 

eh ebb ah aha 

mi (a aote In music) mit ho hoho 

or on truth full 

NoTB : / (ah + ee) and m ( I + ew) arc omitted, being in fact, diphthongs. 

The illogical pairing, into long and short, of certain vowels which 
never belonged together, has prevented the ear training in regard to 
English which should be a natural part of learning to read and spell. It 
would be well for all teachers to practice the following lists of properly 
paired syllables until they see clearly that these form a natural series of 
sounds, passing from the more open to the more closed. 



long 


short 


long 


short 


long 


short 


air 


at 


bane 


Ben 


clique 


click 


bare 


bat 


cane 


ken 


Cpro')file 


fill 


care 


cat 


Dave 


den 


(po)llce' 


list 


dare 


dab 


fade 


fed 


(ob)llque' 


lick 


fare 


fat 


fain 


fen 


pique 


pick 


hare 


hat 


Jane 


Jen 


(ca) price' 


Prl8(c111a) 


lair 


Lat(in) 


mane 


men 


(ma)rine' 


rln 


mare 


mat 


pane 


pen 


(ma) chine' 


shin 


pair 


pat 


rain 


wren 


(fa)tigue' 


tig 


rare 


rat 


rate 


red 


(ton) tine' 


thi 


sair 


sat 


wade 


wed 


(an)tique' 


tick 


tai-e 


tat 


wain 


wen 


(ra)Yine' 


vin(eyard) 



- 


4 
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5 


I^X.^^ 


6 


i 


long 


short 




long 


short 


long 


sJ^rt 


bom 


bog 




bnrn 


but 


bar 


bask 


com 


cob 




curd 


cud 


car 


cast 


for 


fog 




fur 


fun 


dark 


dance 


fork 


fop 




furl 


fund 


far 


fast 


horn 


hog 




hurt 


hut 


gar 


gasp 


George Jog 




lurk 


luck 


harm 


hasp 


lorn 


log 




mur(der 


) mud 


lard 


lass 


morn 


mop 




pur(ple) 


pup 


mar 


mast 


nor 


not 




surd 


sud(den) 


nard 


nasty 


Nom 


nob 




turn 


tun 


pard 


pass 


or 


on 




urn 


up 


star 


stanch 


short 


shop 




word 


won 


tar 


task 




7 

long 


short 




8 
long 


short 






(pro) pose 


pro (pose') 


boon 


buU 






(o)ho' 


o(ho') 




cogn 


could 






(ho)ho 


ho(ho' 


) 


poor 


pull 






(so)ho' 


so(ho' 


) 


prune 


put 






bone 


o(bey') 


shoon 


should 






cold 


to(bac 


CO) 


woo 


would 






tote 


to(ma 


toj 


pooh 


pudding 
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Note : In practicing the above exercises, omit the syllables in parenthesis. 

The test as to proper pairing of vowels is made by sounding the 
short vowel and then prolonging it, or by pronouncing the long vowel 
twice, the second time with a short and jerky impulse of voice. 

The three new characters which are suggested by the American 
Philological Association, in order to make our alphabet satisfactory in 
regard to its vowels, are as follows : 

capitals lowercase name < key-^ords 

long sJiort 

a a ah far ask 

6 e awe or on 

U u oo truth full 

The use of these three new characters would make so little chatige upon 
the printed page that no reader would be th£reby embarrassed. 
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Every teacher should make a thoro study of the scientific alphabet 
recommended ]>y the American Philological Association, and should either 
l>e ready to help on its adoption, or be able to state intelligently why he 
Van not do so. Spelling reform has l^een delayed by the rank and file of 
teachei*s, who were not acquainted with the fundamental truth of the 
question. But the united judgment of our greatest philologists and pro- 
fessors of language will in the end prevail. Every teacher should study 
this subject with a mind open to conviction, even tho weight of argumeut 
make havoc with his own habits and long held theories. It would be 
well that ho diacritics at all should be taught for a dozen years, in order 
tliat children and teachers might then together approach this tremendous 
subject with unbiased judgment. 

'l1io State Teachers' Associations of Illinois and of Wisconsin in 
Docomber, 1902, passed resolutions favoring a reformation in spelling and 
u universal system of key-notation for indicating pronunciation. These 
two gri'at state associations also appointed committees and voted certain 
moneys to further the cause of simplified spelling. 

l^^'(iry progressive teacher should get and read (1) Circular of Infor- 
mation Number 8, 1803, published by the Bureau of Eduation, Wash- 
ington, which sets fortli what professors of philology say of this subject; 
(2) *'()ur Accursed Spelling," published by E. O. Vaile, Oak Pai*k, or 
('hicngo, Illinois, price, 25 cents; (3) "The Scientific Alphabet," price, 
20 cents, and other leaflets explanatory of a. scientific mode of spelling 
Knglish, published by Funk & Wagnalls, 30 Lafayette Place, New York 
(-ity; (4) a pamphlet sent on application, "The Amelioration of Our 
Spelling," by Professor Calvin Thomas of the Department of Modern 
Languages, Columbia University, New York City. See also, if possible, 
Professor T. B. Lounsbury's chapters on this subject ("History of the 
English Language"), and remember that here a world-acknowledged 
luithority is speaking. 

Here are a few words from the pamphlet of Professor Thomas, above 

(!lt4;d: 

During the last hundred and fifty years we have become a race of dictionary 
wofHhipers. ... We need to claim the natural right of every liring language 
U> grow and change to suit the convenience of those who use it. This right 
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belongs to the written language no less than to the spoken. We have the same 
right to make usage that Steele and Addison and Doctor Johnson had ; and there 
is just as much merit in making usage as in following it. . . . Spelling was 
made for man, and a change of spelling is no more an attack upon literature than 
an improved musical notation, if we could invent one, would be an assault upon 
music and an insult to the memory of Beethoven. . . . Shakspere had no 
Unabridged to consult and he spelt very much as the spirit moved him; yet liter- 
ature can hardly be said to have languished in his hands. . . . Many people 
imagine that our standard was created long ago by the poets and men of letters. 
Scholars know that this is not so ; that it was created rather by London printers, 
beginning with those of Caxton, who were Dutchmen unacquainted viith English, 
It is time for us to set deliberately about the reconquest of our liberties. 

The following eminent philological scholars were members of the 
American Spelling Reform Association when the scientific alphabet was 
evolved and adopted: — Samuel S. Haldeman, LL.D. (University of 
Pennsylvania) ; William D. Whitney, LL.D. (Yale), editor-in-chief of the 
Century dictionary ; Francis A. March, LL.D. (Lafayette), ex-President 
of the American Philological Association, President of the American 
Spelling Reform Association; C. H. Toy, D.D. (Harvard) ; F. Max 
Miiller, LL.D. ; A. H. Sayce, LL.D. (Oxford) ; James A. H. Murray, 
LL.D. (Oxford) , editor-in-chief of the new Oxford dictionary ; W. W. 
Skeat, Litt.D. (Cambridge), the famous etymologist; Hon. W. T. Harris, 
LL.D. (United States Commissioner of Education) ; F. A. P. Barnard, 
LL.D. (former President of Columbia College) ; Thomas R. Price, LL.D. 
(Columbia) ; Charles P. G. Scott, Ph.D., member of editorial staff of the 
Century dictionary, editor of department of etymology ^ and editor-in- 
chief of the New Worcester ; Melvil Dewey, Secretary of the University 
of the* State of New York; F. J. Child, Ph.D. (Harvard). 

Chapter XV Page 123 A readable chapter upon colloquial, or 
conversational, English will be found in "Our English," by Professor 
Adams Sherman Hill. I quote one paragraph : 

To a ready talker clever things occur while he is talking, and not on the 
staircase when the conversation is over. His wits are always and altogether at 
his command ; what he knows — fact, argument, anecdote, illustration — is at his 
tongue's end ; what he feels he feels promptly and can express at once. . . . 
He never argues, never wrangles, never stagnates. He never tells a long story, or 
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iiil»8eii the point of a short one. In his company, the dinner-honr is a ^^ regenera- 
tion of body and mind." He has mastered the art of conversation as defined by 
Lonl Beaconsfleld — ^' to be prompt without l>eing stubborn, to refate without 
arirnment, and to clothe grave matters in a motley garb." 

The language of conversation is preeminently our *' living" English. 
Volloquial language need not include undesirable coUoquicUiams. (If con- 
venient, Chapter IV of Book One might be reviewed upon this.) 

l*age 123 Americans have not a monopoly of the nasal voice, for 
Helen Hunt Jackson says (in "Bits of Travel," page 280) : " Then came 
along the husband, a good-looking, brown-eyed, brown-whiskered man, 
who talked through his nose quite as mudi as any American I ever saw.^* 

Page 125 That animals " converse" together to a limited extent is 
beyond dispute. It is of intense interest to know that Professor Robert 
L. Gamer, who has studied monkeys and their vocabularies for fourteen 
years, has learned to converse on a limited scale in the simian^ or monkey 
language. A short account of his successful method is given in the 
Youth's Companion for February 12, 1903. 

Inability to converse well may be due (1) to self-consciousness, (2) 
to a lack of vocabulary, (3) to a lack of knowledge, or (4) to a lack of 
thought. The two first causes are by far the most general. The art of 
conversation can not be taught by another, but it can be self-taught by all 
who will faithfully practice it. With many persons the thing called 
" shop talk" takes the place of a better sort of conversation; and shop 
talk is tabooed in polite society. 

CnAPTER XVI Page 133 By beating time to a melody and -also to 
a stanza of poetry, children will at once see that rhythm belongs to poetry 
just as it does to music. They may also note that the melodies, har- 
monies, and movements of music constitute a language of feeling just as 
truly as our combinations of articulate sounds constitute a language of 
thought. The language of feeling expressed thru music is of course less 
<lefinite and precise than the language of thought expressed in words, 
because emotions are themselves more vague than are thoughts. 

Mark II. Liddell, well-known as professor and author, has done the 
Hchool world a signal service in establishing his thesis that English prosody 
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has nothing to do with the metrical feet of the Latin. We have long tried 
to scan English poems on the false assumption that English is a quantita- 
tive language. Teachers of English should feel an unbounded gratitude to 
Professor Liddell for his simplification of this interesting subject. He says : 

The English scholarship of recent years has disclosed an interesting mass of 
material which throws light on the development of our forms of poetry. This 
material has been more or less adequately discussed by English scholars. But our 
education in respect to poetry, as, indeed, is true of our English education in gen- 
eral, remains almost entirely innocent of a knowledge of these scientific results ; 
and as our children are taught their native language much as they were a hundred 
years ago, passing through all the graduated tortures of a Middle English spelling- 
book and a Renaissance grammar, so they learn, as an explanation of its poetry, 
a sixteenth century prosody that might have been written by Puttenham or Ascham 
before Shakspere was born. 

Any one who has watched the ocean waves, as they seem to move along the 
side of a vessel, will observe that between the larger swells there are always 
irregular series of smaller waves, and between these smaller waves irregular 
series of wavelets and ripples playing over the surface of the wave itself. It is 
just so in the rhythm of an English thought; the heavy Impulses of sense or emo- 
tion stress are separated from one another by intervals, in which are various 
minor rhythm-series of sense stress, and between these in turn are various series 
of word stress waves. And the skilful writer of prose knows well how to make 
these series play into one another to serve the full purpose of his thought. 

From "^n Introduction to the Scientific Study of Englieh Poetry ^^ 
page* 22 and 218.* 

Doctor Morgan Callaway, Jr., in his Introduction to the Select 
Poems of Sidney Lanier, says : 

Three features, however, specially characterize his [Lanier's] verse: the 
careful distribution of vowel-colors and the frequent use of alliteration and of 
phonetic syzygy, by wtiich last is meant a combination or succession of identical 
or similar consonants, whether initially, medially, or finally, as for instance, the 
succession of m*8 in Tennyson's 

Tbe moan of doves in immemorial elms 
And murmuring of innumerable bees. 

All of these phenomena are illustrated in Lanier's *^Song of the Chattahoo- 
chee," which has often been compared to Tennyson's ''The Brook," and which 
alone proves the author a master in versification. 

* Reprinted by permission of tbe author and of tiie publisbers, Doubleday, Page A Company. 
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To comprehend, memorize, and finally come to love this one poem, 
" The Song of the Chattahoochee," is a long step toward literary appreci- 
ation. A child whose soul delights in this song will find small attraction 
in doggerel rimes which are suited only to the nursery, if to any place, 
but which often find their way into school text books. Robert Louis 
Stevenson's child verses, like those of Mother Goose, may do for 
primary children; but they have small inspirational content, contain 
faulty English, and are wholly out of place for pupils past the third 
grade. Let them remain there for supplemental reading matter, but let 
them not attempt to pass muster as high class literature. 

Perhaps the very earliest form of marking-off rhythms is one which exists 
in oar own country to the present day. I mean the '* patting *' of the Southern 
negroes. This method of indicating rhythms merely with the interplay of strokes 
between hands and thighs, feet and floor, is capable of a considerable degree of 
complexity; and I remember when a boy among the Southern plantations to have 
seen negroes excited to a frenzy of delight in dancing to no other music than that 
purely rhythmical form of it afforded by the patting of hands and feet. 

From ^*'Th$ JSeienee ofEnglUh Verte;'* by Sidney Lanier,* 

Rime may add its charm to that of regular rhythm in giving the 
pleasure we find in verse. Why rime pleases is a matter under discussion. 
It is interesting to note from these ancient lines that formerly for the 
sake of rime a single word might take more than one pronunciation : 

Why hopp ye so, ye lyttel hills, 

And wherefore do ye skipp? 
Is it because to preche to you 

Hath come my lord Bishypp'? 

Why skipp ye so, ye lyttel hills, 

And wherefore do ye hopp? 
Is it because to preche to you 

Hath come my lord Blshopp'? 

Children delight to pair riming words, and pupils who have once 
given some study to the subject of rime and rhythm will forever after feel 
an added, because more intelligent, interest in all verse. 

It may be desirable in the class conversation to familiarize children 
with the terms couplet, riming couplet (distich), triplet (tercet), 

* Eeprlnted bjr permission of the publishers, Cbarles Scribner's Sons. * 
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quatrain, sestet, octave, stanza, sonnet form, and perhaps some others. 
These if used at all should be used with accuracy. 

Lines which have an extra syllable at the end are called run-on 
lines; for " the voice runs on in its rhythmic grouping to the next line." 
*'^ Jeruscdem^ the Golden" is a run-on line, with the feminine ending 
Goldfen. ^^ I know not^ oh^ I know not*' is a run-on line with the double 
ending knoti/ not. If the extra syllables in run-on lines should be written 
at the beginning of the next lines, it would be seen that what seems often 
a combination of rising and falling rhythms is in fact merely mixed single 
and double rhythm of one sort. That greatest writer of English verse, 
William Shakspere, used few double-ending lines in his early work, but 
very many in his later work. 

Note that the word accent as noun is pronounced a</cent, and as 
verb, accent^ 

The line "Ou^ of the hillsf of Hab^ei'sham'* begins with the voice 
stress and has one wave-group of falling rhythm and then two of rising 
rhythm with two extra syllables at the end. 

The most marked traits of our speech are said to be the tendencies 
(1) to be as emphatic as possible, hence to exaggerate ; (2) to use milder 
phrases, or euphemisms^ for harsh ones, such as, slightly intoxicated for 
drunk; (3) to adopt the new or unusual, for sake of novelty, whence much 
of our slang ; (4) to drop from use any word which has come to be disa- 
greeable in associations or meaning, replacing it by a new word; (5) to 
use figures of resemblance, as in "calling names." This last seems as 
natural as to breathe, for by the use of the figure one names a thing by 
that which in his opinion it most resembles. 

Many children delight in making verses which jingle. They enjoy 
completing alphabet rimes such as the following : 

A is an apple mellow and sweet ; 

B is a biscnit ready to 

C is a cherry 

Or; 

Ten little robins perched on a pine ; 

One flew away and then there were 

Nine little robins 

and so on. 
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CiiAiTER XVII Page 144 Full of interest are the following state- 
ments : 

Id point of fact, 1 Tanes — melodies, distinctly formulated patterns of tones 
varying in pitch — exist not only in poetic readings, but in all the most common- 
place coromnnications between man and man by means of words. 

2 Farther: every affirmation, every question, has its own pecnliar tane; 
every emotion, every shade of emotion, has its tnne ; and such tnnes are not mere 
accidents bat are absolutely essential elements in fixing the precise signification of 
words and phrases. 

3 Further still : these tunes not only affect the signification of different 
words, but they greatly modify the meaning of the same words, so that a phrase 
uttered according to one tune means one thing, according to another tune another 

thing. 

... A certain little German comedy called ** Come Here ! " admirably 
illustrates the extent to which the meaning of the same words can be varied by 
uttering them in different tunes, and the curious manner in which these tunes are 
recognized by all persons as conveying certain definite significations. The plot of 
the comedy mentioned is an simple as possible. An old theatrical manager is test- 
ing the capacity of a young actress who seeks an engagement. The whole play is 
based upon the two words *' Come here" : the manager, in order to try the genius 
of the actress, explains to her a certain situation hinging upon the words ^^ Come 
here," and tells her to express the whole situation by the manner in which she 
utters these two words. Then a wholly different situation is suggested, which she 
must express by uttering the same words to a different tune : then another, and so 
on, the entire action of the piece being thus carried out by ringing the changes 
upon these two words ^' Come here." The number of these changes far exceeds 
the belief of any one whose attention has never been specially drawn to the 
subject. 

From ^''l%e Scienes o/ English Vtrse," by Sidney Lanisr* 

The story above is paralleled by that part of Act II, Scene 2, in 
Shakspere-s comedy "All's Well That Ends Well;" in which the clown 
shows by the use of the words "O Lord, sir" that he can express a 
variety of sentiments thru tone alone. 

The world-famous epics are as follows: Beowulf in Anglo-Saxon, 
Homer's Iliad and Odyssey in Greek, the Poem of the Cid in Spanish, the 
Niebelungen Lied in Middle German, and the Elder Edda in Norse or Scan- 
dinavian. The Kalevala of the Finns and the Hiawatha legends of the 
American Indians are ancient as to the legends employed, but recent as 

• Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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to the compilation. In Sanskrit and in Persian also are ancient epics. 
An epic is usually a narrative poem of elevated character, describing the 
exploits of heroes, or of the mythical gods and goddesses. The epic 
proper i3 of popular origin. There are many later artificial or literary 
epics, for which see the Century dictionary or any good encyclopedia, 
under epic» 

If the Niebelungen Lied legends are repeated in class, it would be 
helpful to send for the series of thirty-five photographs which are copied 
from the frescoes of Julius Schnorr, in the Royal Palace, Munich. 
Remember that Wagner in his operas followed the Northern or Norse 
version of the Niebelungen myths, not the German version. 

Longfellow frequently refers in his poems to the mastersingers and 
the minnesingers. He does this in " The Herons of Elmwood," " Nurem- 
burg," "Walter von der Vogelweid," "The Cobbler of Hagenau," 
"Emma and Eginhard," and others. 

If the teacher have not the needful supplemental reading books and a 
good school library, and if she have not herself the inclination to lead her 
pupils into the attractive fields of classic mythology, no number of exer- 
cises perfunctorily worked out will avail to give a literary spirit to her 
pupils. However, children will absorb much useful literary knowledge if 
merely allowed to rove at will among the adventures of the heroes of the 
great epics. From babyhood through the third grade is really the age 
during which children should be most freely exercised in oral telling and 
retelling of the simpler myth stories. Pictures as lesson material are most 
useful of all before children have learned to read ; but when pupils have 
not been previously supplied with the world's great stories, then the 
higher grades must atone for the loss. 

Every primary teacher should have on her table a scrapbook of 
reproductions of famous paintings and of statuary representing the gods, 
goddesses, and heroes of the great mythologies. Second and third grade 
children if left free to follow out the line of their natural interests will 
often be found spontaneously dramatizing the myth stories, as well as their 
own conceptions derived from pictures of these. Every figure in Raphael's 
" Council of the Gods " should be familiar to school-children, and about 
each of these characters should cluster many pleasing story associations. 
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It seems hardly necessary to say that the emblems of the gods should be 
as familiar to children as pictures of their own friends. It is desirable to 
group as many stories as possible about the central figures. To know the 
myths about Apollo is to know scores of lesser divinities. The plan to 
be followed in myth-study should be definitely arranged in the mind of 
the teacher, so that there shall finally be somewhat more than a mere 
confused jumble of disconnected tales. The name of Daphne, or of 
Clytie, should at once suggest Apollo; those of lo, Europa, Leda, 
Danae, and others, at once suggest Jupiter. By grouping many tales 
about a single character, the mind will carry a tenfold amount easily 
and permanently. 

Page 145 It would be a rich investment of time and pains to omit 
other language work for a week or two and have all poems in " The 
Boy's Percy " read aloud. The rhythm should be respected, however odd 
the words are made to sound by change of accent ; for these old poems if 
deprived of rhythm lose one of their distinctive charms. 

Page 149 The line "/So need I not he never bare'* illustrates the 
truth that the natural tendency of emphatic speech is to double the nega- 
tive. The fashion in Early English was to use as many negatives as 
|X)88ible, as is seen in the following sentence quoted in ''Words and 
Their Ways in English Speech " (page 220), from King Alfred's descrip- 
tion of the harping of Orpheus : " No hart shunned not no lion, nor no 
liaro no hound, nor no beast knew not no hatred, nor no fear from 
anothel*, for the pleasure they took in the sound." One is considered 
to be most illiterate who in speaking English today doubles his negative ; 
but the French still employ this idiom, and Mark Twain in the Jumping 
Frog story before mentioned retranslates French idiom thus : " I no saw 
not that that frog had nothing of better than another frog ; ** and again, 
'* I no have not a frog." 

It seems almost too bad that modern usage should condemn that of 
the (Mirlier day, instead of permitting either form. Occasionally a great 
scholar slips into the very natural use of the earlier form of double nega- 
tive. John Ruskin, who was certainly a puiist in diction, says : " Fifteen 
fccjt thick, of not flowing, but flying water ; not water neither." (See the 
IVactcrita for his entire exquisite description of the Rhone river.) 
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Read if possible Lanier's "The Revenge of Hamish," one of the 
strongest of American ballads. 

Chapter XVni Page 157 Daniel Webster admitted that his noble 
and famous figure of the British drum-beat following the setting sun 
around the earth had been thought of and thought out months before he 
had occasion to use the figure, and that even the very words had been 
selected after several hours of experimenting. 

Folklore is full of legendary anecdotes which may or may not have 
any foundation in fact. Hubert M. Skinner says, in "Readings in Folk- 
Lore":* 

It matters not at all whether the head of Horace Greeley did or did not 
shoot up through the top of Hans Monk's coach ; whether Peter Cartwright really 
did or did not blaze his way with a hatchet through the labyrinth of corridors in a 
New York hotel ; whether Zachary Taylor, imperturbable in the midst of the hot- 
test Are, did or did not drawl out, '* A 1-e-e-t-t-l-e more grape, Captain Bragg." 
In either case, the story is equally good. If it be characteristic of the person to 
whom it is applied, it will answer every purpose of folklore. Witty sayings are 
often remembered when their authors are forgotten or are confounded with other 
persons. There is a vast amount of sparkling thought and apt expression which 
is firmly held in the memory of the people, but for which no legitimate sponsor 
appears. There is a very common tendency, however, to ascribe a smart saying, 
whether correctly or not, to some noted individual ; and thus a few men whose 
reputation for smartness is once established receive credit for much which did not 
originate with them. In Europe it has been (unconsciously, perhaps) the custom 
to ascribe this flotsam and jetsam of witty and pithy sayings to Talleyrand — just 
as it has been the tendency in this country to ascribe unlabeled specimens of wit 
and humor to Henry Ward Beecher or to Abraham Lincoln. Doubtless whole vol- 
umes of the witty sayings of these men — which they never said — might be com- 
piled. It does not matter at all who really said them. If they sound like Talley- 
rand or Beecher or Lincoln, if they are characteristic and fit the case, that is all 
that is necessary for the requirements of folklore. 

Chapter XIX Page 166 It is not at all desirable that children in 
the gi'ammar grades compose long stories. Indeed they would far better 
not attempt this, unless in a single instance, perhaps, as voluntary experi- 
ment. Those abnormal children who spend much time and strength in 

* Reprinted by permission of the publishers, American Book Company. 
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writing fiction usually ripen too soon, and, lacking time to absorb sunt 
shine, turn out to be windfalls in the orchard of literature. 

If Hawthorne's »* Wonder Book" and *'Tanglewood Tales" are at 
hand, they will furnish abundant examples of varied use as to words 
introducing dialogue. Much and careful study should be given to the 
word exercises in this chapter, and the written dialogue should be revised 
before going into the wordbooks permanently. 

With regard to the natural love of children for pantomime, see 
Romanes* " Mental Evolution in Man," Chapters v and vi. 

We give the broad name^ton to all writing which presents the pH- 
tiousy or untrue, in a form designed to please or to amuse. The making 
of fiction forms the great bulk of writing today. 

Fables and parables are fictitious by definite intention of their 
writers. Myths are also fabulous tales, but they have grown into the 
general mind without intention on the part of anyone. A legend was at 
first a reading from Scripture ; then a reading from the lives of the saints ; 
then, because these lives were full of miracles and wonders, the marvelous 
tale itself; and at last, any wonderful tradition, whether concerning a 
saint or some other subject. 

The story-teller, — and the dramatist also, — sees his characters as 
pictured. He feels for them and with them and hears them speak. Thru 
his description and characterization we get a glimpse into his own heart. 
One great power of Dickens lay in his photc^aphic reproduction of the 
quaint characters whom he met in actual life. There is no doubt that it 
is flesh and blood men and women who live in his pages. The Dickens 
dictionaries are said to contain a larger number of popular characters and 
of popular quotations than the dictionaries of any other writer, not 
excepting Shakspere. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne is generally conceded to be America's greatest 
writer of fiction, but his stories present character and situations rather 
than show intricate plot. The two volumes of his " Twice-Told Tales " 
should be in every school library, and may well be used as supplementary 
readers. It would be well to read one or two of the Tales in connection 
with this chapter, noting how slight is the plot, — if indeed that can be 
called plot at all which lacks all complication. These fanciful tales 
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expressly emphasize "the moral aspect of things and events." This is 
not permissible to artistic fiction, and Hawthorne himself in the preface to 
"The House of the Seven Gables" says that that moral is best taught 
which is implied, not stated. The young writer is apt to tack on a moral, 
and must guard against being didactic, or preachy. 

Doctor Henry Van Dyke says very beautifully in the preface to one 
of his volumes, ' ' Lord, let me never tag a moral to a story, nor tell a 
story without a meaning. . . . Help me to deal very honestly with 
words and with people because they are both alive." 

Because fairy tales are all plot and incident, they first appeal to the 
childish interest. It would be well to have two or three fairy tales 
related in class to show this. Some children will delight in the working 
out of plots. The oral summary, carefully thought out, or the written 
abstract, condensed to actual events, will afford the best means for the 
study of plot and will be profitable. Since one man's meat is another 
man's poison, in the matter of mental food as well as physical, it is some- 
times well to suggest different lines of study in order that each pupil may 
work in the line best suited to his own taste. 

It is in the aiTangement of events, incidents, and circumstances that 
one may show originality, rather than in the main features of the plot. 
Since fiction reflects life and since human life has a limited field of varia- 
tion, it follows that the new in actual plot is limited by the experience of 
the race, or by human imagination, which is based upon experience. The 
following passage affords much food for thought : 

Balwer borrowed the incidents of his Roman stories from legends of a 
thousand years before. Indeed, Danlop, who has grouped the history of the 
novels of all Europe into one essay, says that in the nations of modern Europe 
there have been two hundred and fifty, or three hundred, distinct stories. He 
says at least two hundred of these may be traced, before Christianity, to the other 
side of the Black Sea. 

From *'The Lost Ar($,** hy Wendell Phillips* 

The shoii; story is the latest and most popular fonn of fiction. This 
has been elaborated to a marvelous degree since its development by Edgar 
Allan Poe. When "the novel" as a distinct literary product came into 

* Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Lee & Shepard, who are holders of the copyright. 
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being in the eighteenth century, it often sprawled its slow and placid 
course thru three volumes. The short story in its best form is now a work 
of art, as regards plot, incident, situation (or setting) , characterization, 
and climax. 

The best magazines of the day contain suitable and abundant illus- 
trations of the modem story. This usually (1) begins with a situation, 
(2) passes into the narrative proper, (3) develops the complication and 
leads up to the climax thru incidents and their attendant circumstances, 
(4) satisfies the interest and ends the suspense by the climax, which is 
emphasized, (5) concludes in brief form so as to include a satisfactory 
outcome. 

The character sketch is a popular development of the short story, and 
is one of its most charming and wholesome forms. This deals chiefly with 
situation and incident, which together develop the character portrayed. 

Chapter XX Page 174 De^mp^ton and c^mYton are two different 
things. In defining, we limit in such a way as to exclude other ideas; 
but in describing, we make no attempt at defining. The mere definition 
of the word table gives no idea of a particular table. So, the definition 
of a chalk box is merely, A box for holding chalk ; but its descrip- 
tion must include its rectangular form, its dovetailed comers, its thumb- 
notch, the one beveled edge of its cover, the slot or groove in which the 
cover moves, and its dimensions. 

Robert Louis Stevenson says that no piece of purely descriptive 
writing should occupy over two minutes (in oral reading?). This surely 
is even more than the young writer need attempt. When he does, how- 
ever, try his hand at description, (1) he should keep to one point of 
view, unless changing for obvious reasons; (2) he should appeal to as 
many of the bodily senses as possible — these one after the other, so as 
not to confuse impressions ; (3) he should write only after close study of 
the thing to be described, and should remember that mere enumeration of 
details will sound like a bill of sale ; (4) he must not multiply details, but 
should select the few striking features which most strongly impress the 
bodily eye; (5) he should make use of comparisons or at least employ 
figurative words to help out the picture he wishes to make ; (6) he must, 
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above all, be honesty striving to show precisely how he himself is 
impressed by the original of his pen-picture. 

The teacher should not fail to read aloud to her class (after briefly 
sketching the plot of the story) that thrilling description in Chapter ix of 
Rudyard Kipling's " Captains Courageous," which pictures the flying trip 
of the " special " across the continent. This is one of the great books for 
all boys, and for girls, too; and it is no less enjoyable for adults. 

In grammar grades the work under the head of description must look 
chiefly toward the mastery of the terms which describe ; for tho one can 
draw a perfect picture of a leaf, and may know the name and habit of the 
tree on which it grew, yet he can never describe the leaf unless he gains 
the needful terminology. Exercises in describing leaves are of great 
value. 

There is no reason why childi'en should not comprehend and use 
freely many terms applying to the description of buildings as architec- 
ture. The terms column, fluted, capital, cornice, buttress, flying buttress, 
tower, turret, mansard, veranda, colonnade, and scores more should be 
tatight in connection with illustrative pictures, which can be had at one 
cent each. 

When one's pupils have not had ample kindergarten experience with 
standard colors, tints, shades, and complementary colors, the following 
experiment will be helpful and will incidentally teach where the most 
striking contrast for any shade or tint may be found: Place a small 
square, circle, or oblong of colored paper in the centre of a large sheet -of 
white paper and hold it in a strong light directly before the pupils, letting 
them gaze intently at the sheet for two or three minutes. Then quickly 
cover this with a blank white sheet. The form first seen will present 
itself in the color complementary to that used. There is a hint here 
which may be turned to account in seeking the strong contrast often 
desired in the practical selection of dress trimmings, house furnishings 
and decoration, wall paper, and so on. Children will unconsciously learn 
what colors blend, or harmonize, and which give strongest contrasts. 

A few minutes given before or between the school sessions to occa- 
sional handling of samples of textile fabrics upon which the names have 
been sewed will serve to image for life most of the materials handled. It 
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would be well to keep a box or basket of many kinds of materials thus 
labeled. With eyes closed, by touch alone, one can often tell all about a 
fabric except its color; and a little practice of this sort will quickly enable 
children to distinguish silk, wool, and cotton fabrics by touch alone. 
There is a value in knowing textile fabrics, because literature of every 
sort abounds in description of dress. Moreover, to gain the information 
desired need take no time from class if pupils be but allowed to handle 
freely the labelled samples outside of lesson periods. If this suggestion 
is followed, one should of course classify to the extent of sewing or pin- 
ning materials of one kind into a bunch, taking care to include only a few 
samples of each sort, these as varied as possible, and writing both 
specific and general name upon the slip, as, China silk, taffeta silk, gros 
grain silk, satin ; cotton, calico ; cotton, gingham ; linen, crash ; and 
so on. 

If pupils have had an opportunity to see weaving done, either by 
hand or machine, let them explain how the threads are managed in order 
to give a twilled or diagonal appearance to the goods. (See dictionary 
under twill.) If a child's hand loom is available, it will be found inter- 
esting to see by actual trial how twilled fabrics are made. 

Description may be in the f onn of narration or it may be mingled 
with narrative. It would be well to study a number of descriptive pas- 
sages found in the school reading books, and to note in what order dif- 
erent features are described ; for example, dress, form, face, expression, 
and so on ; also to decide whether it is better to separate the physical and 
the spiritual; further, to list all descriptive terms found in one's reading 
for a week, classifying as to what features they are ascribed to, whether 
to form, head, face, manners, mental characteristics, or what not. 

An excellent study suggested for descriptive passages is Lowell's 
'* Vision of Sir Launfal," which should be looked at as a poem of con- 
trasts. Note this as to the descriptions 

1 (a) of summer, (b) of winter ; 

2 of Sir Launfal (a) as he starts forth, (b) as he returns ; 

8 (a) of the castle as an outpost of winter, (b) of the surrounding 
summer which besieges it ; 

4 of Sir Launf al's spirit (a) at the first, (6) at ^he last. 
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The teacher who teaches language well will often read to her pupils bits of 
beautiful description which she has herself found in her general reading, or which 
the best textbooks upon composition offer ready for use, selected by able scholars. 
The selections and discussions in Chapter vi of Professor J. M. Hart's **• Essentials 
of Prose Composition," will be found exceedingly helpful. In teaching pupils to 
work out the details of daily exercises the teacher will find useful hints also in 
*' Elements of English Composition " by Scott and Denny (published by AUyn & 
Bacon). '*A First Manual of Composition " by Edwin H. Lewis (The Macmillan 
Company) and scores of others are also of great value. 

Chapter XXI Page 188 The only history which children should 
attempt to write is that of their own experiences. As an oral class exer- 
cise any historical sketch may be considered as to the following points : 

(1) Is the subject clearly stated? (2) Is the cause or the purpose 
made clear which led to the events narrated? (3) Are the time and the 
place definitely given? (4) Is the relation of the principal actors to the 
events made clear? (5) Are attendant circumstances well given? (6) 
What was the immediate result, or effect, of the events narrated? (7) 
What general or final results were involved? 

Some story writers use a thread of history upon which to run the 
course of an entire novel. This has been done to excess in recent years. 
Probably the best historical novel ever written is Dickens' " Tale of Two 
Cities," and pupils will surely enjoy this. It is certainly one of his 
greatest works, and perhaps the greatest. 

Lowell's "Fable for Critics" affords many fine characterizations of 
American men of letters. Several of the simpler of these, as that on 
Irving, should be familiar to grammar grade pupils. 

Chapter XXII Page 197 Sarcasm, satire^ and irony are often 
used interchangeably, but are tending to become more and more special- 
ized. Wit is keenly intellectual, swift, brilliant, and flashing. It has 
been defined as " quick wisdom : " it is this and more. Humor is of the 
the heart as well as of the head, and warms while it shines. Thackeray 
defined humor as " love plus wit." Sarcasm is called wit, but it is more 
often ill-temper, dealing in sneers, ridicule, jokes, flings, and invective. 
The cheapest and most vulgar method of scolding employs a silly sarcasm, 
withering alike to the soul of him who uses it and him who is its object. 
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Satire is ironical wit, with a covert intention to reform something or 
somebody. The name is given in particular to verse which is intended 
to expose the follies and vices of society. Irony is a figure of speech, in 
which the opposite in meaning is said of what is really meant ; as in Job's 
'* No doubt but ye are the people and wisdom shall die with you." Irony 
docs not necessarily involve either wit or humor. 

The written productions of wit whose names imply their witty char- 
acter are the burlesque, the mock-heroic piece, the parody, and the pun. 
The parody copies the style and form and part of the words of a composi- 
tion — usually verse — but changes the subject and degrades it. A good 
parody is a very unusual thing. 

An interesting bulletin of suggestions as to school work from the edu- 
cational department of the Woman's Club of Denver says : 

The capacity to be merry needs development and tralDlng, like any other 
capacity. The atmosphere of the schoolroom is often too grave; a spirit of mirth 
0bouUl be latent in all schoolrooms and should be encouraged to break forth upon 
all le{j:ltiraate occasions. Laughing exercises of the right sort are wholesome to 
the whole being of the child, for they expand the lungs, deepen and sweeten the 
voice, teach control of the breath, quicken the circulation and gladden the heart. 
Stories that are funny without being cruel or coarse, incidents about town, experi- 
ences among the children — these should be used to train the child to a discriminat- 
ing sense of humor, accustom him to take the laugh on himself, and teach him the 
art of being happy as the first step toward making others so. 

A sense of humor is a gift of incalculable value to its owner and to 
all who come within the sphere of its influence. A determined effort 
HJiould be made by every human being to coax both face and voice into 
an habitually pleasant expression and the spirit into a state of harmony 
with both. 

Children will find a wholesome delight in the nonsense verses by 
Edwin Lear, *'The Jumblies," and "The Owl and the Pussy-Cat" ; also 
in " Jabberwocky," and "The Hunting of the Snark," by Lewis Carroll 
(Charles Lutwidge Dodgson) ; also in " Topsy Turvy World " by William 
Brighty Rands : all in the Stedman " Victorian Anthology." 

Those two warm friends, Leigh Hunt and Charles Lamb, alike 
critics and essayists, stand out in the history of humorous literature as 
two of the gentlest and most lovable spirits known to earth. America 
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has a large group of more broadly funny writers with whom children may 
well become acquainted, looking toward the time when they can appreci- 
ate these finer ones. Leigh Hunt wisely says : " The difference between 
nonsense not worth talking and nonsense worth it is simply this : the 
former results from a want of ideas ; the latter, from a superabundance of 
them." 

It is worth while to prepare gradually a list of funny books which are 
also wholesome. Habberton's "Helen's Babies" and "Other People's 
Children," Dickens* "Pickwick Papers," and Twain's "Tom Sawyer" 
are among the very best and afford untold delight to their readers. Some 
libraries publish such a list, and children should never be discouraged 
from reading funny books. As a people, we need more fun, more holi- 
days, more relaxation of all healthful sorts. 

A collection of epigrams would be of interest to every student, 
young or old. A good old epigram is: "What is mind? No matter. 
What is matter? Never mind." Many wise and pithy sayings are epi- 
grammatic without being amusing; as, "Very often the worst mistake 
one can make is the fearing to make a mistake." 

As a matter of course, every school should have its carefully com- 
piled scrapbook of funny stories, jingles, jokes, and so on, from which an 
occasional reading lesson is enjoyed. 

The wisdom of the following words is as well suited to this day as to 
earlier days : 

Tom Mercet means no man ill, but does ill to everybody. His ambition is to 
be witty ; and to carry on that design, he breaks through all things that other 
people hold sacred. If he thought that wit was no way to be used but to the 
advantage of society, that sprlghtliness would have a new turn ; and we should 
expect what he is going to say with satisfaction instead of fear. 

From The Tatler^ Number 219^ Sir Richard Steel*, 

. . . Among the various errors in conversation, there is one which . . . 
seems to deserve a more particular severity. It is an humour of jesting on disagree- 
able subjects, and insisting on the jest, the more it creates uneasiness ; and this 
some men think they have a title to do as friends. Is the design of jesting to pro- 
voke? or does friendship give a privilege to say things with a design to shock? 
How can that be called a jest which has nothing in it but bitterness? It is gener- 
ally allowed necessary, for the peace of company, that men should a little study 
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the tempers of each other ; bat certainly that mast be in ovder to shon what Is 
offensive, not to make it a constant entertainment. The frequent repetition of 
what appears harsh, will unavoidably leave a rancour that is fatal to friendship. 

From Th4 TcM^r^ Number 369, Anti. 

The Wit of Conversation consists more in finding it in others, than shewing 
a great deal yourself. He who goes out of your Company pleased with his own 
Facetiousness and Ingenuity, will the sooner come into it again. Most men had 
rather please than admire you, and seek less to be instructed and diverted^ than 
apprw>ed and applauded^ and it is certainly the most delicate sort of Pleasure, to 
piease another. 

But that sort of Witt which employs itself insolently in Criticizing and Cen- 
suring the Words and Seutiments of others in Conversation, is absolute Folly; for 
it answers noue of the Ends of Conversation. He who uses it neither improves 
others, is improved himself, or pleases anyone. 

From *• Poor Richard/or 1766." 

Children will enjoy Holmes* ** The Height of the Ridiculous," and his other 
amusing poems. See as a good and appropriate memory gem ** The Satirist,'* by 
Harry Lyman Koopman. 

See for a remarkable study in puns, Thomas Hood*s ^' The Art of Book 
Keeping.** See also Holmes* burlesque *' Evening,** as a capital example of wit 
and humor. 

CiiAPTER XXIII Page 207 Let no one dispute concerning tastes, 
says the wise proverb. Since taste may vary as widely as any other 
faculty of the mind, it is well to have generous toleration for the likes and 
(iJHlikes of others. Very monotonous would a world be where tastes 
sliould cease to differ. Moreover, to care for only one sort of reading 
shows a narrow outlook, and one should cultivate a liking for all good 
things. Altho today one may see no beauty in a great painting, a noble 
building, or a worthy book, yet a year hence his aesthetic perception may 
have increased until he shall find his chief delight in that which he once 

(lespised. 

Vulgarisms always show lack of taste; yet we must recognize the 
f a<;t that vulgar and common are synonyms. Our pronunciation of Mis- 
ifdHH as Missis is an out and out vulgarism grown universal so that no one 
objects to it. Then let us weigh with care the specific vulgarisms which 

wo condemn. 

As regards abbreviations, the following lines use just as good form 
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as many exercises given children to write, whose incorrect teaching they 
must later unlearn : 

There was once a nice young Mr. 
Who loved some one else's sr. 

When he asked her to wed 

She just nodded her head, 
So he promptly got up and he kr. 

Wesleyan JAterary Monihly. 

The strong and general reaction against abbreviations is tending to 
cause the word Saint to be spelled out in full in many names of cities, as 
Saint Louis and Saint Paul, wherever these names are printed. Every 
instinct of good taste recoils from such forms as " Pres. Roosevelt," 
"Gen. Grant," and others of like character. Courtesy alone should for- 
bid such use, but even if one chooses to be rude, he may not be inartistic. 
Abbreviations were first employed to save the time and labor of the early 
copyists before printing was invented. No such excuse can now be urged, 
and it is folly to drill children upon what is acknowledged bad form. 

If it is not desirable that children say "pen" for penitentiary, then 
newspapers should not so abbreviate. If the short form is the better, 
we should omit the period altogether and both write and say simply pen. 
So, too, if ' ' Pensy " is a suitable term for the good old Quaker State, 
let us follow the newspaper headline in this usage also, but omit the 
needless period. One who writes ^^Prof." will say ^^ Prof^** and soon 
thru the whole list. To insist upon good taste as to abbreviations would 
certainly tend to lessen the tendency to slang. 

It is interesting to note that the best typographical form today tends 
toward the omission of all needless points in headlines of every sort. 
Letter headings, superscriptions and return legends upon envelopes, 
addresses of all kinds, may well omit all points which are not needed for 
clearness. Note that the items of headings are not sentences. This ten- 
dency is shown in the following letter headings selected from a large num- 
ber of similar ones : 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

DBPARTMBNT OF OSRMANIO LANGUAGES 
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Harper & Brothers Pcblishers DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Nkw York and London THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

Editorial Department ^^^^ Avenuk and Fifty-Ninth Street 

^ _ ^, ,, office of the 

Franklin Square New York r^ cs « 

City Superintendent of Schools 

And here is an extreme instance of the present style, which may 
perhaps become general since there is no loss in clearness : 

CONNECTICUT PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMITTEE 

96 Capitol Hartford Conn 
Charles D Hinb Hartford Chairman 
Caroline M Hbwins Hartford Secretary 
Nathan L Bishop Norwich 
Edwin B Gaoer Derby 

Storrs O Seymour Litchfield 

Good taste prefers the language forms used by the cultured to those 
used by the ignorant. Once let the child's mind be turned toward seeking 
the best forms of expression in language, and he will inevitably acquire 
those forms. Without the aesthetic appreciation of good form in lan- 
guage, no knowledge of grammar can avail: with such appreciation, 
excellence will be reached even tho one be ignorant of grammar as taught 
in the books. Language is a habit, and the vulgar forms I done it, I seen 
it J he has went, I come last week, and soon, can be quickly cured by the 
exercise here given : Daily have pupils repeat the following synopsis of the 
conjugation paradigm for every verb which they misuse. Two or three 
minutes a day for a year will suffice to give auditory and motor images 
powerful enough to counteract the influence of home and street. The 
subjects may be changed from singular to plural at pleasure. These 
forms should be memorized and given rapidly, one subject and one verb 
at a time, about as rapidly as the pupil can speak ; thus : h^ seesj he has 
seen, he saw, he had seen, he will see, he mU have seen. 

I (we) sit (come, do, get, go, have, see) 

I (we) have sat (come, done, got, gone, had, seen) 

I (we) sat (came, did, got, went, had, saw) 

I (we) had sat (come, done, got, gone, had, seen) 

I (we) shall sit (come, do, get, go, have, see) 

I (we) shall have sat (come, done, got, gone, had, seen) 
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yon sit (come, do, get, go, have, see) 

yoa have sat (come, done, got, gone, had, seen) 

you sat (came, did, got, went, had, saw) 

you had sat (come, done, got, gone, had, seen) 

you will sit (come, do, get, go, have, see) 

you will have sat (come, done, got, gone, had, seen) 

he (she, it) sits (comes, does, gets, goes, has, sees) 

he (she, it) has sat (come, done, got, gone, had, seen) 

he (she, it) sat (came, did, got, went, had, saw) 

he (she, it) had sat (come, done, got, gone, had, seen) 

he fshe, it) will sit (come, do, get, go, have, see) 

he (she, it) shall have sat (come, done, got, gone, had, seen) 

No technical terms and no reasons need or should be given in this 
exercise. It should have been mastered in the primary grades. But it 
has equal value for older children. The fact that educated persons 
thus speak is sufficient reason; usage has made these forms right and 
usage alone. Good taste then requires them. 

All questions of typography are questions of good form, that is, of 
taste as embodied in the best usage. The exercise of making printer's 
copy from memory gems is invaluable for the teaching of good form in 
written speech. 

Chapter XXIV Page 216 Because the term art is applied both to 
doing and to the prodiLCt of doing ^ the teacher should be certain that in 
class discussion pupils use this word understandingly. In his " Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Poetry," page 27, Professor Liddell says: "It is 
important for us, therefore, if we think of poetry as one of the fine arts, 
to guard against the mistake of confusing the artist with the art. . . . 
An art is really a skilful way of doing something, a fine art a skilful way 
of appealing to the esthetic sentiment." 

The natuie of poetry is a subject which has had endless discussion. 
In the book just quoted, on page 55, is given the following defini- 
tion of poetry : "An interesting thought in a beautiful form of expression." 
This seems satisfactory since it fastens every argument upon the question 
as to whether a given " form of expression" is or is not beautiful. This 
is again satisfactory, because the standard of beauty changes as the indi- 
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vidual or the race develops and progresses. Allowance is thus made for 
the crude in art as well as for the highly refined. 

We may also define poetry as ' ' thought inspired by emotion seeking 
expression through the rhythmic forms of language." This is implied 
in what Professor Liddell has shown, that all language infused with 
emotion is rhythmic. This is a subject too abstruse for grade pupils but 
full of interest for their teachers. 

It is one of the first duties of teachers to see that what is memorized 
by pupils is literature so noble as to deserve permanent remembrance. 
Hence, if the teacher herself has not had sufl^cient literary training to 
enable her to judge with certainty between doggerel verses and genuine 
literature, she should confine her pupils, in memoriter work, to collections 
of standard authors in which at least nothing really worthless has been 
included. 

If the teacher has her own album of photographic reproductions, or 
if such an album has been made for school purposes, a few recitation 
periods may well be given to study and discussion in class of some things 
that the world has decided to call great in the fields of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. The Cosmos pictures are at once cheap and good. 
The Perry pictures are far better than none and cheap enough for the 
poorest school. Still better prints are to be had for a trifle more. All 
art study reinforces language study strongly and immediately. 

If "Who Killed Cock Robin " is recited, attention should be called 
to the old pronunciation showl for our shovel^ and clark for cterA;, which 
last is still common in England. 

Science sees no dijfference as to degrees of value in the truths she 
presents, gives a fact for the sake of the fact, and hence takes no account 
of the inspirational value of knowledge. One who pursues science for its 
own sake may remain a boor, lacking all genuine culture. To gain wis- 
dom, rather than knowledge, should be the universal aim ; since to gain 
knowledge for selfish ends alone does not necessarily make one either 
wiser or better. The educated rascal may do more harm in direct pro- 
portion as he possesses knowledge. If he is to be a counterfeiter, he 
would better have remained ignorant. The study of language and of 
literature should make us both better and wiser, or it might as well not be 
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pursued at all. The aim of this, as of all learning, should be that thru 
gains in knowledge one may serve God and bless his neighbor. 

In art as in nature, the sublime is the highest element of which the 
human mind can take cognizance. It is well to remember that the great- 
est examples of sublimity in literature are never involved nor difficult in 
style, and that simplicity is one feature of real greatness of every sort. 

Photography is not a fine art, altho photography has its degrees of 
excellence and is becoming more and more artistic. The difference 
between photography and painting is the whole diffei^ence between the 
machine and the human imagination. The mechanical portion of work in 
the photograph is the major part ; the person who retouches can but cover 
blemishes and soften harsh effects. Why photography can not be classed 
as fine art is shown partly in the fact that a photograph of some given 
scene, as, a mountain, may represent indifferently any one of a thousand 
other mountains. Not so the water-color sketch or the oil painting, which, 
by omitting the thousand photographic details common to all mountains, 
emphasizes the distinctive features of the one mountain in view. 

A distinct form of literature popular for centuries and increasingly' 
popular is the essay. This should be distinguished from the treatise, the 
critique, the review, and other brief forms of written discourse. The 
essay as a mode of expression has been used by nearly every great writer. 
It implies a lightness of touch, a personal note, and inconsequential 
matter made interesting thru the manner of treatment. The writer of the 
essay takes us into his confidence, we know him, and it is to be hoped we 
love him. The essay implies both narration and description, altho it is 
neither. Rambling, easy, confidential, gossipy, it is the mode of modes 
whereby men and women of literary ability express themselves. 

In connection with Exercise II, the following will be of interest : 

On November 19, 1863, two orators met on the memorable field of Gettysburg. 
One was gifted in oratory, learned in schools and from books; the other was 
skilled in the ** witchery of speech" as gathered from the river, the' forest, and the 
plain. Both spoke. The speech of one lies dumb and meaningless, unread and 
unremembered, while the speech of the other, rooted in the memory of man, and 
oft repeated, will live with the literature of the race, growing grander and sweeter 
in pathos and in beauty as the years shall gather around and about it. One was 
a brain elSbrt, the other was a heart effort. One spoke words that were heard, the 
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oUier words that were felt. One was art, the other genias. One was Edward 
Ererett, the gifted scholar of New England, the other was Abraham Lincoln, the 
gifted rail^Utter of the West. judge Ttnney. 

The da J after the dellTery of these two speeches, Edward Everett wrote Mr. 
Lincoln as follows, — ** My dear Lincoln : Coald I flatter myself with the thoaght 
that I came as near the central idea of the occasion yesterday in three hoars as 
TOO did in three minotes, I shoold be a happy man.** The reply was characteristic 
of Mr. Lincoln. He wrote, — My dear Everett : Yours on onr Gettysburg speeclies 
at hand. It woold not do for Edward Everett to make a short speech or Abraham 
Lincoln a long one. Yoors, A. Lincoln." 

Page 225 Any class may discuss, for example, the question whether 
a noMe poem could be written upon " Pig Sticking." A painting thus 
named was the center of attraction in Paris several years ago at one of 
the great annual art exhibitions. It presented all the gruesome details of 
the slaughtering with the utmost skill of execution. The deification of 
skill for the sake of skill, regardless of any inner soul of thought, is 
the fetish of a certain cult which fails to distinguish between the means 
and the end, the naked and the nude, the ignoble and the noble. 

Rodyaid Kipling's L'Envoi is simple in form and diction but subtle 
in theory of art. Ite full force may not be comprehended by the young 
student, but its healthful doctrine will be absorbed by degrees. 

Note by the following lines that Lanier agrees essentially in theory 
with Kipling and with Ruskin : 

We may say that he who has not yet perceived how artistic beauty and moral 

beauty are convergent lines which run back into a common ideal origin, and who 

therefore is not afire with moral beauty just as with artistic beauty — that he, in 

Hhort, who has not come to that stage of quiet and eternal frenzy in which the 

l)eauty of holiness and the holiness of beauty mean one thing, burn as one fire, 

shine as one light, within him ; he is not yet the great artist. . . . Unless yoa 

are suflUseil — soul and body, one might say — with that moral purpose which 

finds its largest expression in love — that is, the love of all thlugs in their proper 

latlon ^ unless you are suflftised with this love, do not dare to meddle with 

lieauty ; uuless^ou are sufilised with beauty, do not meddle with love ; unless you 

iiofl\i8ed with truth, do not dare to meddle with goodness ; — in a word, unless 

ure sutt^ised with beauty, truth, wisdom, goodness, and love, abandon the 

hone that the ages will accept you as an artist. 

nopv *•" ^ fYom " The EnglUh Novel,'' by Sidney Lanier^ page* 27i and 280.* 

. Kf|»rli.U'a l>y pernilBBlon of Uie pubUshers, Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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POEMS SUITABLE FOR PUPILS' READING OR FOR CLASS STUDY 

Note : It seems almost unfair thus to select certain poems, omitting others 
equally good; and teachers should by no means confine themselves to this list. 
Such poems should always be chosen for study as appeal to the individual inter- 
ests of the class in hand* whether named here or not. American and English litera- 
ture cannot be separated, except geographically and by a few subtle character- 
istics. Whatever in the broad field of literature appeals to oneself or to one's 
pupils should unhesitatingly be appropriated. Children may well be encouraged 
also to commit to memory the words of many classic hymns. 



Henrt Wadsworth Longfellow 



*A Psalm of Life 

The Happiest Land 

The Skeleton in Armor 

The Wreck of the Hesperus 

The Luck of Edenhall 

The Village Blacksmith 
♦The Rainy Day 

Rain in Summer 
*The Day is Done 

Walter von der Vogelweid 
*The Arrow and the Song 
♦Autumn 

The Legend of the Crossbill 
♦The Sea Hath Its pearls 
♦Poetic Aphorisms 

Evangeline 

The Building of the Ship 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
♦The Builders 

The Song of Hiawatha 

The Courtship of Miles Standish 

The Ladder of St. Augustine 



The Emperor's Biixi's-Nest 

My Lost Youth 

Santa Filomena 

Daybreak 

The Fiftieth Birthday of Agassiz 

Children 

Sandalphon 

PauI Revere's Ride 

The Legend of Rabbi Ben Levi 

King Robert of Sicily 
•The Saga of King Olaf 

The Birds of Killingworth 
♦The Children's Hour 

The Cumberland 
♦Snowflakes 
♦Christmas Bells 
♦Giotto's Tower 

The BeU of Atri 

Kambalu . 

The Legend Beautiful 

To the Stork 
♦Santa Teresa's Book-Mark 



* Suggested for memorizing in full. 
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C9iiarlemagne 
Elizabeth 

The Monk of Casal-Maggiore 
♦The Brook and the Wave 
The Sermon of St. Francis 



The Exiles 
Toussaint rOavertore 
Dedication (Songs of Labor) 
The Ship-Builders 
The Shoemakers 
The Drovers 
The Fishermen 
The Huskers 
The Corn-Song 
The Lumbermen 
The Angels of Buena Vista 
♦Forgiveness 
The Pumpkin 
Raphael 
The HiU-top 
On Receiving an Eagle's Quill from 

Lake Superior 
The Poor Voter on Election Day 
Kathleen 
The Hermit of the Thebaid 



♦Chaucer 
A Dutch Picture 
The Revenge of Rain-in-the-Face 
The Leap of Roushan Beg 
The Three Kings 

John Grbenleaf Whittibb 

The Barefoot Boy 
The Kansas Emigrants 
The Mayflowers 

The Prophecy of Samuel Sewall 
Skipper L*eson's Ride 
The Truce of Piscataqua 
The Pipes at Lucknow 
Kenoza Lake 

Lines for an Agricultural Exhibi- 
tion 
Brown of Ossawatomie 
At Port Royal 
♦Barbara Frietchie 
Cobbler Keezar's Vision 
Snow-Bound 
The Changeling 
Kallundborg Church 
The Dole of Jarl Thorkell 
The Two Rabbis 
How the Robin Came 



Contentment 
Old Ironsides 
The Last Leaf 
Grandmother's Story 
The Broomstick Train 
♦The Chambered Nautilus 

* Suggested for memorizing in fall 



Oliver Werdell Hoi^mes 

The Fountain of Youth 

The Old Man Dreams 

The Spectre Pig 

The Deacon's Masterpiece 

The Ballad of the Oysterman 

How the Old Horse Won the Bet 
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A Ballad of the Boston Tea-Party Centennial Celebration of Harvard 

The Height of the Ridiculous College, 1836 (A Song) 

Lexington 

William Cullen Bryant 

♦The Gladness of Nature 
*To the Fringed Gentian 
Song for New Year's Eve 
The Death of the Flowers 
The Planting of the Apple-tree 
Sella 

The Death of Slavery 
The Forest Hymn 

James Russell Lowell 

♦The Shepherd of King Admetus 
The Courtin' (from Biglow Papers) 

♦Violet, Sweet Violet 
Aladdin 
The Heritage 



*To a Waterfowl 
Monument Mountain 
The YeUow Violet 
The African Chief 
The Strange Lady 
Robert of Lincoln 
The Hurricane 
Autumn Woods 



Rhoecus 

The First Snowfall 

A Chippewa Legend 

The Finding of the Lyre 

Yussouf 



Dara 

The Singing Leaves 

The Problem 
Each and All 



If and If 
The Gray Swan 
Raider's Wife 
Abraham Lincoln 

Our Homestead 

The Leak in the Dyke 

The Christmas Sheaf 



♦The Fountain 
The Fatherland 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 

The Humble-Bee 
The Snow-Storm 

Alice Cary 

An Order for a Picture 
Morning in the Mountains 
The Field Sweetbrier 
Poems of Nature and Home 

Phcbbe Cart 

Poems of Nature and Home 
Poems for Children 



* Suggested for memorizing in fall. 
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Eugene Field 

^Garden and Cradle Lullabies 

Nightfall in Dordrecht 

Otheb American and Canadian Poets 

Bennett, Henry Holcomb : The Flag Groes By. 

Barton, Richard : * June ; The Marshflower ; Memorial Day ; Bird Notes— 

The Lark, The Catbird, The Meistersinger, The Hummingbird, * The 

Bluebird, The Ground Robin. 
Carmen, Bliss: * Marigolds; *Hack and Hew; The Dustman; The 

Nancy's Pride. 
Collyer, Robert : Under the Snow. 
Dickenson, Emily : * A Day ; * Autumn ; A Word ; * Perhaps You'd Like 

to Buy a Flower. , 
Drake, Joseph Rodman : The Culprit Fay ; * The American Flag. 
Dunbar, Paul Laurence : Hymn ; Corn-Song. 
Gilder, Richard Watson : ♦ When to Sleep I Must ; * Morning and Night ; 

* Each Moment Holy Is ; ♦ On the Wild Rose Tree. 
Greene, Sally Pratt McLean : De Sheepfol'. 
Halleck, Fitz-Greene : Marco Bozzaris. 
Harte, Francis Bret : Madrono. « 

Hovey, Richard : The Battle of Manila. 
Jackson, Helen Hunt: Coronation; September; October's Bright Blue 

Weather. 
Lampman, Archibald : * The Sweetness of Life ; ♦ The Sun Cup ; After 

Rain ; March ; The Dog ; Yarrow. 
Lanier, Sidney : Song of the Chattahoochee. 
Larcom, Lucy : A Strip of Blue. 
Miller, Joaquin : Columbus ; Crossing the Plains. 
McMaster, Guy Humphreys : Carmen Bellicosum (A Song of War) . 
O'Hara, Theodore : The Bivouac of the Dead. 
Osgood, Kate Putnam : Driving Home the Cows. 
Pierpont, John : Warren's Address to the American Soldiers. 
Poe, Edgar Allan : * The Bells ; * Annabel Lee. 

* Suggested for memorizing in full. 
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Read, Thomas Buchanan : Sheridan's Ride. 

Riley, James Whitcomb: The Hoosier Folk-Child; The Old Man and 
Jim ; The Preacher's Boy. 

Stedman, Edmund Clarence : Kearney at Seven Pines ; The Hand of Lin- 
coln. 

Taylor, Bayard : The Quaker Widow. 

Thaxter, Celia : The Sandpiper ; May Morning. 

Thompson, Maurice : A Flight Shot ; An Incident of War. 

Thoreau, Henry D. : *Mist; The Fisher's Boy. 

Trowbridge, J. T. : The Vagabonds; Midwinter; Midsummer. 

Van Dyke, Henry M. : An Angler's Wish ; * Four Things. 

Weeks, Robert Kelley : A Song for Lexington. 

Westwood, Thomas B. : Little Bell. 

Whitman, Walt : O Captain ! My Captain ! 

English Pobts. 

Addison, Joseph : * Hymn (The Spacious Firmament on High). 

Allingham, WilHam : The Fairy Folk ; The Bird ; Robin Redbreast. 

Arnold, Matthew : The Forsaken Merman ; The Neckan. 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett : The Romance of the Swan's Nest. 

Browning, Robert : The Pied Piper ; Incident of the French Camp. 

Bums, Robert : * Bannockbum ; * To a Mountain Daisy. 

Campbell, Thomas : The Parrot. 

Cowper, William : Boadieea ; John Grilpin's Ride ; The Cricket. 

Hemans, Mrs. Felicia : The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

Hood, Thomas : Flowers ; Ruth. 

Howitt, Mary : The Fairies of the Caldon Low ; The Broom Flower ; The 

Spider and the Fly. 
Hunt, Leigh : ♦Abou Ben Adhem. 

Ingelow, Jean : The High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire ; Persephone. 
Marston, Philip Bourke : In the Garden. 
Procter, Adelaide : Legend of Bregenz. 
Rossetti, Christina: The Months; A Pageant; Johnny; Milking Time; 

A Christmas Carol. 

* Suggested for memorizing in fall. 
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Scott, Walter: Loehinvar; Allan- a- Dale ; Jock of Hazeldean; Mannion; 

Lady of the Lake. 
Southey, Robert : The Battle of Blenheim ; How the Water Comes Down 

at Lodore. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis : Ticonderoga ; Christmas at Sea ; Heather Ale— 

A Galloway Legend. 
Tennyson, Alfred : * Break, Break, Break ; Ring Out, Wild Bells ; The 

Death of the Old Year ; The Owl ; * The Brook ; The Charge of the 

Light Brigade; The May Queen; * Bugle Song; Morte d'Arthur; 

Sir Galahad ; * The Shell (from Maud) . 

Wolfe, Charles : The Burial of Sir John Moore. 

Wordsworth, William: The Pet Lamb; We are Seven; * March; ♦Daf- 
fodils. 

What to Do wrrn Memory Gbms 

Memory gems, aside from their inspirational valae, should constantly be 
turned to account in the making of literal reproductions, or " printer's copy," ac- 
curate to the least point and letter. This may be done from memory in cases 
-where the selection is short and simple, and from dictation by the teacher in other 
cases. Pupils may after writing correct one another's work, or their own work, 
by comparison with the printed page. An ambition to excel should be aroused; 
and pupils should understand that in this work lies a simple but effective test of 
their attainments in the wide field of language. Every examination in English 
should look toward manuscript so perfect as to be available if need be for the use 
of the printer. How much in any sort of way has been the desideratum with the so- 
called * 'reproduction" method of the past. Not how muchy hut how welly is the watch- 
word in the only legitimate reproduction, which must imply photographic accuracy. 

In dictating to children for literal reproduction, material which is familiar 
should always be selected. The passage should first be read thru aloud, to make * 
sure of the comprehensive view, and again, sentence by sentence, or part by part, 
as best suits the ability of those who are writing. 

This work belongs properly to the spelling or to the writing period ; and it 
should not be allowed to trench upon the precious and all too short period given 
to the study of English. For the mechanics of written speech, namely, spelling, 
penmanship, capitalization, and punctuation, should be kept apart from the study 
of English as the means of oral and written expression. The failure to make this 
distinction largely accounts for the dissatisfaction everywhere felt with the 
results obtained in language work. 

This making of printer's copy by means of literal reproduction is the single 
most valuable exercise to be provided upon the mechanical side of language study. 
Rapid gains in English depend chiefly upon enlisting that all-important factor, 
the child's interest^ and in ensuring in the wake of this a habit of close observation 
of all things linguistic. A wise use of language methods will both awaken interest 
and arouse habits of observation so close as to assure that great end in view— 
genuine literacy. 

* Suggested for memorizing in full. 
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IN GENERAL 

LANGUAGE TEACHING AND LANGUAGE INTERESTS 

Language for Twelve-year-olds Very suggestive to all teachers should 
be the following, quoted from School and Home Education^ the truth 
of which is borne out by the personal observation of many : 

A teacher of mach experience says that for several years she has been study- 
ing the various interests of children. And as a result of this study she finds that 
** all modes of thought-expression are especially entertaining to children in their 
fifth or sixth year at school." Boys exult in the slight knowledge of foreign 
languages which they have picked up here and there. Both boys and girls have 
often been found ready to forego other recreations to acquire some familiarity with 
a foreign language. They are fond of learning the telegraphic code; and boys 
like to use it in whistling calls to their fellows on the street. 

From all this, she infers that this is the age when they should be especially 
trained into the habit of learning to use good English. She cites a class, sixteen 
in number, who were especially tested in this matter. A few minutes dally given 
to criticisms developed the fact that the pupils were watchful of public speakers, 
of people on the street, of one another, and, best of all, of themselves. By the 
end of the year, their English was almost perfect, although their vocabularies 
were limited. 

This is a point worthy the careful attention of all teachers of grades from 
the fourth to the sixth or seventh. Language, correct or incorrect, is a habit ; 
and a habit is formed by repeated practice. Of course, a desirable habit can be 
formed most easily at that stage of development when the mind is most interested 
in its content. 

Oral Reading As an aid to habitual easy and correct pronunciation, 
oral reading is most important. When one considers how few moments 
teachers in the graded schools can now allow each child daily for this, he 
almost wonders that children learn to read at all. In the old-time district 
school, with few subjects in the course of study and few pupils in a room, 
oral reading naturally received a much larger allowance of time than is 
now possible. This fact is constantly forgotten, and the modem teacher 
is unfairly expected by skill in method to equal in results the work done in 
the old-time schools even while also emphasizing many modem features. 

If pupils could but be induced to read aloud at home even ten minutes 
daily, the gain in all school work would be great. If possible, they should 
be inspired with a determination to become fluent and admirable oral 
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readers with wide and well-possessed voeabiilaries, ineloding all words 
likely to be met in ordinary reading. This aim clearly held by school 
children would alone cause a renaissance in the matter of language training. 

If an ideal of some sort as regards oral reading is in the child's mind, 
he will unconsciously grow toward that ideal. Hence, seek to implant 
ideals. An accomplished reader can easily be told by his rendering of a 
few lines; and practice upon even a single passage will imply results 
wholly out of proportion to the time and effort involved. Take, for 
example, the sublime passage beginning, ^^ Lord, thou hast been our 
dwelling-place in all generations," and let one practice upon this alone, 
seeking to use an orotund quality in monotone. It is surprising what an 
amount of voice-culture can be obtained thru driU upon these few words. 
Oral practice in the home may be done with memory gems, if need be. 
For the child who naturally has a jerky or staccato utterance with too 
frequent changes in pitch, a different passage for practice should be 
chosen than for the one whose voice runs on in wearisome monotone. 

These words are worthy of note : 

The exercise of the voice in reading is one, of the most healthful of gym- 
nastics. In strengthening the vocal organs one strengthens his whole bodily 
organism. . . . The main thing requisite to make one's reading effective is to 
read naturally, Jast as if he were really speaking under the circumstances and with 
the feelings which the author describes. One of the chief dangers to be avoided 
is a guttural or nasal enunciation, and every word should be distinctly, but not 
pedantically, pronounced. Take care of the consonants in articulation, for they 
are the bones of speech ; but take no less care of the vowels, for they are its flesh 
and blood, without which it is void of beauty and of life. 

Wittiam Matthewi in Saturday Evening Foit, December 18, 1903. 

Sight Reading in Higher Gfrades, and Beading Courses It has been 
a profound mistake to allow oral reading to be crowded out of grades 
below the high school. This is proved by the fact that oral reading is 
now being introduced again into many of our best high schools. 

Sight reading in higher grades should be done largely for the sake of 
what is read. It should employ unfamiliar matter and be fairly rapid, 
merely pausing if need be to explain away obscurity in word or phrase. 
Good sight reading implies three things: (1) that the child read under- 
standingly, or intelligently; (2) that he read so as to be easily understood, 
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or intelligibly; (3) that he read effectively, that is, with rhythmic phrasing, 
and with a sufficient degree of feeling to impart whatever of emotion 
properly accompanies the thought. 

When this art of oral reading comes into its own, we shall have care- 
fully arranged yet elastic courses continuous from the primary grades 
thru the high school, so that a high school diploma shall finally represent 
literary accomplishments of certain amount and of no mean quality. A 
continuous course in reading should include such American classics as (1) 
Sewall's and Thoreau's Diaries, Hawthorne's Notebooks, including the 
" Mosses" and all New England sketches; (2) the published lives and 
correspondence of Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Thoreau, Bryant, Emer- 
son, Bayard Taylor, Irving, Webster, and in fact of nearly all our Ameri- 
can men of letters ; (3) a course in the best American and British essays 
(no more thrilling and inspiring reading matter could be given boys than 
George William Curtis' essay on Sir Philip Sidney)'; (4) a course in the 
letters of noted British writers, as Dickens, Carlyle, Thackeray, Scott, 
Macaulay, Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Lady Mary Montagu, Horace 
Walpole, and others (the letters of Lord Chesterfield have been absurdly 
overrated, and might well be omitted from such a list, being in fact the 
inculcation of purely worldly wisdom by a politic and ambitious father 
whose doctrine is that of being " all things to all men," and whose pre- 
cepts rest on no higher law than that of expediency) ; (5) a course in 
historical reading from Prescott, ' Motley, Parkman, * Fiske, Irving, and 
other writers of history which is also literature. 

Note : When grammar grade children shall have had tolerably good literary 
opportunities thru primary and intermediate grades, they will be able to read the 
ordinary published correspondence of great men without the help of annotations. 
Should obscurities be met) these can usually be cleared up by use of dictionary and 
gazetteer. 

Oral Speech the Norm It must be remembered that the written word 
is no essential part of language proper. We must retui'n to that earlier 
wisdom which recognized command of oral speech as the chief desideratum 
in school and college accomplishment. Modem methods in oral and 
written discourse have long wasted time and strength in harnessing the 
cart before the horse, and then in wondering why things do not move. 
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Auditory Images Leading to Vocabulary Gains Grammar grades 
suffer from the fact that pupils come to them with a meager fund of 
literary associations. The lack must be made up, however late ; but the 
time must soon come when it will be thought more important for primary 
teachers to give their pupils a good equipment in knowledge of world 
stories, ballads, and myths, and in general literary likings suited to the 
universal child, than to do anything else under the sun. This should be 
the case now. Too many primary schools waste time in forcing a knowl- 
edge of numbers which a little later would come by absorption ; and they 
emphasize many other things which could better be spared than this pre- 
liminary training in literary appreciation. Primary teachers might well 
spend nearly a quarter of the school day in reading or telling famous 
stories to their pupils ; and this would incidentaUy teach vocabulary in the 
best possible manner to children of foreign parents. At the least, stories 
by the score should be read aloud to primary children by somebody, — 
assistants, perhaps, who are impressed into the service and who have free 
scope to walk in literary lines. As a means for learning language, this 
method of listening to oral reading has been almost wholly neglected in 
the schools, altho it is the first used naturally by every intelligent mother 
in the home. Stories should often be read rather than told, since some 
persons can never excel in the art of story-telling, and since not even the 
best story-teller is always ready to tell well every story. A story well 
read is surely better than the same badly told. 

Motor-Articulatory Images The above does not imply that teachers 
may neglect to ask their pupils often to relate stories, new and old. But 
primary children will chatter all day if allowed to do so ; and all mothers 
and nurses know that it is hard only to stop the aimless talk of young 
children. This side of the question has been over-emphasized, and enor- 
mous waste of time has been caused by constantly drawing up empty 
buckets out of empty wells, and failing to perceive that the springs of 
living water had not yet begun to flow. 

^^Busy Work" Known as ^^The Reproduction" No more pathetic 
feature can be found in any system of popular education than that which 
has been for the past decade or more the chief language method in Amer- 
ican schools, the so-called ^^ reproduction of literature." Hundreds of 
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thousands of children, at first eager and ambitious, but later merely 
patient and anxious, have daily covered tons of good white paper with 
matter which is clearly worthless, since even excellent teachers make no 
pretence to wade thru the interminable results which they individually 
secure. However, they do not let their pupils know this, and they have 
made the excuse plausible to themselves, that children need to do much 
more writing for practice than any teacher could possibly read. This 
unrighteous method has been an attempt to make children train them- 
selves in language. This they might do to some extent with right 
methods and better tools. ' ' Reproduction " so-called has been an incal- 
culable hindrance to literary gains, consuming most of the time given to 
language, emphasizing bad habits, and based solely on misdirected 
memoriter work. Its popularity has been due to the very features which 
should have condemned it. A graven image could do efficient work at 
the teacher's desk if the writing of reproductions to be burnt unread 
represents a legitimate pedagogical method. 

The Mechanics of Written Speech Whether the old-fashioned copy- 
book, supplemented by plenty of blank paper for arm exercises, would 
afford the needed extra "practice in writing" now obtained thru the 
reproduction method, seems a question to consider. Since some of our 
lai^est high schools include a short but strenuous course in penmanship 
— employing copybooks — for all who lack in this respect, there would 
•seem to be argument for this. Surely every mechanical art requires 
practice in the technic of that art. It is not a lowering of the theory of 
self-expression as object of education to urge that requisite training of finger 
muscles into automatic movements should be accomplished, in part at 
least, by exercises in which the brain carries no attendant load by way of 
co-ordinating those muscular movements with thought-expression. 

Psychology and Pedagogy These modem Siamese twins of educational 
science have done much for popular education ; but their chief service will 
be seen when they rediscover and endorse in so many words the truism 
that the best road to any intellectual goal is that which is by nature short- 
est and easiest. The effete doctrine that mental effort in itself is good 
for the mind, regardless of the direction which that effort takes, is now 
abandoned by all thinking educators. Study for the sake of " discipline" 
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was the shibboleth of the early colleges : study for the sake of interest, 
ideals, mental habit, and practical results thruout life is the accepted 
doctrine of today. Language work of the right sort fulfils all the con- 
ditions of an ideal study as regards interest, inspiration, mental habit, 
and practical value. . Note in contrast that mathematics is an apple of 
Sodom to some minds (perhaps prevailingly feminine) , and that technical 
grammar is the rock whereon the average healthy boy makes shipwreck. 

Examinationism Americans as a class take themselves too seriously. 
Nowhere is this shown so plainly as in the pernicious schoolroom furor 
for examining defenseless children upon subjects which otherwise they 
might thoroly enjoy. To examine upon noble literature is like using a 
fine velvet cloak as carpet. This does not make a good carpet and it 
spoils a cloak which otherwise had delighted all eyes while keeping its 
wearer warm. No child, nor adult either, can fully enjoy literature upon 
which he knows he is to be examined. Happily, few if any real scholars 
endorse the examining of children upon literature. School men must 
realize and respect the fact that the reading of literature is to inspire to 
nobility of thought and action. 

Poetry as Factor in Education John Stuart Mill held the doctrine 
now generally accepted by our foremost American educators that disas- 
trous results would follow the cultivation of intellectual faculties of the 
mind to the exclusion of emotional ones. Mill held that poetry and art 
as instruments of education should be emphasized, in order to offset the 
modem tendency toward chiefly scientific training. This, because cour- 
age, heroism, and all the nobler virtues are best inculcated thru poetry, 
which is the art medium best fitted to embody these. 

Fiction Demoralizing The effect of constant newspaper and novel 
reading is like that of intoxicants. The appetite soon craves the stimu- 
lant it has come to enjoy and refuses proper food. Free voluntary 
exercise of the mind in original composition is almost impossible to the 
glutton of fiction. 

Old Books Best The new books of the day have no place in the 

schoolroom. *' As dead as ' '" has become a proverb; yet the 

book referred to was the greatest sensation and the most read of any one 
book in the last quarter century. He who would read for life must resist 
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all temptation to dissipate among the seductions of modem fiction. If a 
book can not live ten years, it is not worth reading at all ; and he who 
reads wisely will have no regrets. A wise teacher says he would rather 
have his own sons read ten excellent books ten times each, than one hun- 
dred rather good books once each. Classics, genuine classics, should be 
freely given children from the day they enter the schoolroom, at first thru 
oral repetition by the teacher, later thru themselves reading from the 
printed page. The men and women who throng the pages of Scott and 
Dickens may well become the dearest new friends of grammar grade 
pupils; but Hector and Achilles, Hercules and Ulysses, Sigurd and 
Brunhild, Don Quixote and The Cid, Gulliver and Greatheart, Arthur and 
Robin Hood, Alibaba and Aladdin, Alice in Wonderland and Tom with 
the Water Babies, Galahad and Parsifal, Gluck and the Golden River, 
Rip Van Winkle and Ichabod Crane, — these and all their company should 
ere this have become as companions on the footing of intimate chums. 

Tragedy and Erotic Poetry Erotic poetry (from Eros, or Cupid, 
god of love, hence, dealing with the subject of love) is not well adapted 
to school courses and may as well be left for later years, — until college 
days at the least. The same is true of the great tragedies. To ask or 
encourage grammar grade children to read Shakspere — except in Lamb's 
Tales, which are innocuous — is an extreme modern instance of trying to 
force the pint measure to hold a quart. Eighth grade children might 
legitimately enjoy the burlesque "^Py ramus and Thisbe" found in " Mid- 
summer Night's Dream"; but the tragedies of Shakspere are meat for 
the adult, not milk for babes. Arnold Wall, a British professor of litera- 
ture, holds that Shakspere is now over-taught and over-annotated, and 
considers the tragedies which deal with the most violent passions of the 
adult mind as wholly unfit mental food for youth. He has the strongest 
possible case. 

The Dramatic Instinct This may certainly be turned to much 
account as supplementing language work; but plays like Goldsmith's 
"She Stoops to Conquer," and "The Good-natured Man," Sheridan's 
" The Rivals," and modern melodrama of the best sort should be chosen 
for school presentation rather than the Shaksperean drama. 

A Literary Spirit In proportion to the literary spirit of the teacher 
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wiU be that of the pupils. This dictum is axiomatic, for no process has 
been found whereby men may gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles. 
The teacher has also the hard task of meeting and overcoming the attrac- 
tions of the Sunday paper and the dime novel. To do this, means to 
exercise power high in order and vast in degree. The wise teacher will 
often need frankly to admit her own ignorance, because she will have 
started her pupils far afield in diverse paths, and she can not follow aU. 
It is only the very illiterate teacher who, satisfied with her own ignorance, 
will fear to have her pupils know more than she herself does. As a fact, 
she should glory instead in every pupil who passes the limit she has 
attained. Pupils do not despise but respect the teacher who says, "I 
don't know. Tell me about it. I'm glad you found that out." 

Prof essor Wall says: "Many and many an English schoolmaster 
has made his pupils genuine lovers of English literature, and of English 
poetry especially, by simply reading to them, out of school hours, the 
right books in the right way." 

Language Reinforced by Art If grammar grade pupils have missed 
the needful saturation in heroic tales, myth stories, picture stories, and 
ballads, which should be the chief contiibution of primary and inter- 
mediate grades to a liberal education, then the grammar grade work must 
atone for this loss as far as may be. In attempting this, art study may be 
made more helpful than any other one thing. Upon sheets of strong, 
smooth manila paper of uniform size, about nine inches by twelve, photo- 
graphs should be lightly pasted, or else secured by means of diagonal 
slits thru which the comers pass. Many and varied collections should be 
made, always with a few notes at the foot of the sheet, naming the picture, 
the artist, and the location of the picture or of its subject, if known. 
Among such collections should be one of famous Madonnas, another of 
noble statues, another of great architecture, several of animal pictures, 
one of historical pictures, several of portraits of the world's great, classi- 
fied as artists, musicians, writers, soldiers, and so on. No school is too 
poor to have all these, and no teacher is so ignorant of art but that she 
may make herself and her pupils broadly intelligent as to the great artists 
of the world and as to the work they have done. The simple, inexpensive 
background of manila paper is effective; the largest size of paper 
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fasteners gives strong bindings which allow addition and rearrangement at 
pleasure : the blank space at the foot of each page furnishes ample room 
for notes upon artist and picture ; the various art organizations of most 
states stand ready to co-operate in many practical ways. The intelligent 
use of pictures almost implies a liberal education. Story pictures, so- 
called, appeal especially to young children, and a special collection of 
pictures to which classic stories attach will have great usefulness. 

The School Library This should include among other volumes 
several good reference books upon mythology, as Bulfinch's "Age of 
Fable," Gayley's '* Myths," the series by Guerber, and with these the 
simpler myth tales by Kingsley, Niebuhr, Baldwin, Church, FrancHlon, 
and others ; Bryant's translation of the Iliad and the Odyssey ; Morris' 
''Sigurd the Volsung," and "The Volsungs"; Frost's "Tales from 
Wagner"; Percy's "Reliques" and Sidney Lanier's four volumes for 
boys; Pyle's "Robin Hood"; compilations of the half -mythical tales 
from the early history of Media, Lydia, Egypt, Persia, Greece, and Bome ; 
Stedman's Anthologies and several smaller ones, the more the better; 
several volumes of ancient history and as many of medieval and modern ; 
several nature study manuals ; many volumes of correspondence and of 
essays by American and British writers, and all the best standard 
poets. 

Miss Caroline M. Hewins, Secretary of the Connecticut Public 
Library Committee, says that every library "should contain Brewer's 
'Reader's Hand-book,' and 'Dictionary of Prose and Fable* (which, 
though often inaccurate, are much better than nothing), and Wheeler's 
' Dictionary of Noted Names of Fiction' and ' Familiar Allusions.' " 

Pupils should be encouraged to read, should be urged to keep a per- 
manent record of all books read, with a few lines in personal comment 
upon each book, and should early be led to acquire the habit of looking up 
allusions which they do not understand. 

An Incidental Convenience Every school building should have three 
separate tables, or else a single very long one which shall serve the com- 
bined puiposes of (1) a reading table, (2) a picture table, and (3) a 
reference book table, where notes can be made from dictionaries and 
other books. 
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Note : Dictionaries should be printed in a dozen or more convenient slim 
volames, no one iuitial letter being divided between two or more. As many stu- 
dents as there are volumes might then engage simultaneously in dictionary study. 
This would greatly facilitate language work. 

A Suggestion Passages of conspicuous beauty from the rhetorical 
point of view should occasionally be read to children merely for the sake 
of familiarizing them with such passages. There may well be in every 
principal's office a collection of textbooks upon English composition. A 
small notebook therewith, made conjointly by the teachers of language in 
that building, should give book and page references to the most desirable 
illustrative material, classified under several heads. Scores of the finest 
examples which can be found in all literature, of every mode of discourse, 
have been carefully selected and put into these books by their makers. 
Because this material is classified, these books form the obvious and 
natural source from which the language teacher may draw illustrative pas- 
sages of narration and description, of figures of every sort, and also of 
sentences classified as to various faults. Certain of the best of these 
books have been already named in this Appendix. Such a compilation as 
Bardeen's *' Complete Rhetoric," which includes much humorous material, 
would amuse children by the hour, while they would unconsciously absorb 
many hints as to practical features regarding their own speech. 

Juveniles Of these the book world is now suffering a serious erup- 
tion. It is worth while to consider well what writers of real literature say 
in regard to most of these : 

Cooper and Scott and Dickens will soon render weaker story-tellers insipid, 
and then the step from Scott to Macaulay is not so very difficult. By another route 
we may pass from Mayne Raid and "Robinson Crusoe" quite easily to Hartwig, 
and Du Chaillu, 'and Stanley, and Doctor Livingstone; from Jules Verne to 
Thomas Huxley ; from Miss Alcott to Mrs. Burnett and Mrs. £wing and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. It is also easy to lead a boy, through Oliver Optic, by way of 
Henty and Coffin and Higginson, to the ♦* Century War Book," the ** Life of Lin- 
coln," to Hildreth and to Bancroft. The principle is to observe the child's bent of 
reading, and, while indulging it, guide it along an ascending and broadening 
plane until the best is reached. . . . It is noticeable that young people in 
particular select a higher class of reading when thus enabled to handle the books 
themselves. 

jFVom " Boys and Girlt in the Public LibrarVy" in St, Nicholat^ 
JulVi 1901. 
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The child is sure to neglect something if left to himself, you urge, and that is 
true. For one thing, he is sure, nine times out of ten, to neglect the '^juveniles," 
with their little mummies and effigies, filling up good room that might have been 
occupied by flesh-and-blood heroes and heroines. ... If you find a twelve- 
year-old boy addicted to " juveniles," and to nothing else, you may as well give the 
poor little creature up. He may, in time, become a tolerable husband and father, 
but his ears will be deaf to the music of St. Paul's Epistles and the Book of Job ; 
he will never know the Faerie Queen, nor the Red Cross Knight, Don Qaixote* 
Hector, nor Ajax; Dante and Goethe will be sealed oracles to him until the end of 
time; the spaciousness of Milton will forever confound him, and he will never 

** Hear, like ocean on a western beach. 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey." 

. . . As to "adaptations" of the great things of literature by means of 
which the child may get a hint of the glories which await him just at the turn of 
the road, . . . is it possible to expurgate, abbreviate, adapt, some of these 
books which the reading world agrees to call '* classics "? It can be done, especially 
by word of mouth, in the form of the story told to the groups of eager listeners, 
and in the written volume it can be successfully done, too, perhaps by two persons 
in a million. ... In my heart I iucline to agree with somebody who said, 
" What's the use of adapting the classics to children when the children are already 
adapted to the classics? " 

Kate Dougku Wiggin in The Outlook, 

There are a great many so-called children's books which are wholesome, 
entertaining, and educative in a high degree ; but they possess these high qualities, 
not because they are children's books, but because they are genuine, veracious, 
vital and human. . . . It is a peculiarity of such books that they are quite as 
interesting to mature as to young readers. Of the great mass of books written 
specifically for children it is not too much to say that it is a sin to put them in the 
hands of those who have no standards and are dependent upon the judgment and 
taste of their elders ; a sin against the child's intelligence, growth and character. 
. . . The great story book of mythology . . . ought to be open to every 
child; for mythology is the child's view of the world. . . . These stories 
were not manufactured, they grew ; and in them is registered the early growth of 
the race. . . . This quality, which invests Ulysses, Perseus, Thor, Siegfried, 
Arthur and Parsifal with such perennial interest, is characteristic of the great 
books, into so many of which mythology directly enters. The " Odyssey " is not 
only one of the great reading-books of the race ; it is also one of the great text- 
books. . . . The boys whose sole text-books were the ** Iliad" and the 
"Odyssey," and who learned, therefore, all their history and science in terms of 
the imagination ^ became the most original, creative and variously gifted men who 
have yet appeared in history ; they were drilled and disciplined, but they were 
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also liberated and inspired. A modern writer has happily described Flatarch's 
^'Lives'* as ^*The pastare of great soals*'; the place, that is, where snch sools 
are noarished and fed. . . . There is no need of making concessions to whst 
is often mistakenly supposed to be the taste of children, by giving them inferior 
things ; let them grow up in the presence of superior things, and they will take to 
them as easily as they will take to cheaper things. Accustom a child to . . . 
Homer, Shakespeare, Plutarch, Herodotus, Scott, Hawthorne, Irving, and it will 
be unnecessary to warn him against the books which are piled up at the news- 
stands and sold in railway trains. The boy who grows up in this society will 
rarely make friends with the vulgar and the unclean ; he will love health, honor, 
truth, intelligence and manliness. For reading is not only a matter of taste and 
intelligence ; it is a matter of character as well. 

From*' Reading for Childten,'* by Hamilton Wright Mabie^ in 
Child-Study Monthly^ May, 1897. 

Home and School and the Vernacular The home must reinforce the 
school, and no less mast the school reinforce the home ; for the ultimate 
aim of both is one and the same. The modern tendency has been to scoff 
at the right of scholars to express any opinion upon public school 
methods ; but the time will soon come when the consensus of opinion 
among scholars shall have chief influence in fashioning courses of study 
for all pupils. Especially will this be true in the matter of English 
study. That which educated parents desire as training for their own 
children shall in the end prevail. The home may well send greeting to the 
school in the lines of "America" by Sydney Dobell, a British poet: 

Nor force nor fraud shall sunder us I O ye 

Who north or south, on east or western land. 

Native to noble sounds, say truth for truth. 

Freedom for freedom, love for love, and Grod 

For God ; O ye who in eternal youth 

Speak with a living and creative flood 

This universal English, and do stand 

Its breathing book ; live worthy of that grand 

Heroic utterance — parted, yet a whole. 

Far, yet unsever'd, — children brave and free 

Of the great Mother-tongue, and ye shall be 

Lords of an empire wide as Shakespeare's soul. 

Sublime as Milton's immemorial theme, 

And rich as Chaucer's speech, and fair as Spenser's dream. 
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abbreviations, use of, 210, 211, 313 

accent, working backward, 290 

advertising, 288 

albums, for schools, 316 

allegory, defined, 5 
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allusion, defined, 5 ; illustrated, 6, 7, 
259 

alphabet, the scientific, 291-295 

Americanism, defined, 68 
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anonym, defined, 56 
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apostrophe, 260 
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comparison, literal, not a figure, 3 
compound (word), defined, 60 
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connotation, defined, 84, 284 
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Browning's, 181 ; of animals, 296 ; 

the art of, 29e> 
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fairy tales, 305 

fictitious, the, 304 

figures, of speech, 1-5; faded, 270; of 
form, 260 

fine art, 218, 315 

folklore, 268, 303 

good form, defined, 209 ; drills in, 314, 
315 

grammar, defined, 49, 218 

group, synonyms for, 88, 89 

history, 188 ; how to study, 309 

homonym, defined, 56 

humor, 309, 310 

hyperbole, 260 

ideas and words, 57 

idiom, discussed, 31-36; English 
idiom dependent upon word- 
order, 83, 34 ; French, 302 ; illus- 
trated, 32, 33, 37, 90 

idioms, special, 269, 270 

impromptu, defined, 158 

indention of verse, 281 

interrogation, 360 

Irish nation, wit and eloquence of, 204 

irony, 260, 310 

jargon, defined, 16 

jingles, the making of, 279 

Johnsonese, 285 

journalese, 104-106 

journalism, 288 ; juvenile, 289 

Keller, Helen, 185 

language, a vehicle for thought, 76, 77 

Latin, in English, 286 

legend, 304 

libretto, defined, 156 

Lincoln, Abraham, characterization 
of, 194 

lines, run on, and double-ending, 299 

literary English, 24 

literature, discussed, 216-221 ; influ- 
ence of, 316 

machinery in English, as to words, 
discussed, 48-52 ; as to sentences, 
discussed, 57-61 

malaprop, defined, 86 

memorizing, 316 

metaphor, defined, 2 

metonymy, 259 

mixed figure, 5 

monotonous, defined, 140 

Mother Goose, 220 

myth study, 301 



narration, illustrated, 174 

negative, the double, 302 

neologism, defined, 27 

newspaper English, 104-106; Lowell 
upon, 104, 105 

newspaper, the, discussed, 100-107, 
288 ; a school, 109-111 

Norman French, 94, 286 

novel, the, 306 

oratory, defined, 218 

parable, defined, 5 

parody, 310 

pathos, defined, 200 

peddler's French, defined, 18 

periodic sentence, defined, 64 

periodicals named or quoted : 
Atlanta Constitution, 41 
Atlantic Monthly, The, 169, 210 
Century, The, 210, 271 
Child Study Monthly, 336 
Harper's Magazine, 160, 290 
Independent, The (New York), 

100 
Intelligence, The, 264 
New York Times, 103 
Outlook, Th^ 210, 287, 336 
Pathfinder, The, 273 
Providence Telegram, 261 
Saturday Evening Post, 289, 326 
School and Home Education, 325 
School Journal, 288 
St. Nicholas, 210, 275, 334 
Youth's Companion, The, 103, 296 

personification, defined, 5 

philology, defined, 218 

photography, 317 

Pidgin English, 272 

plot, illustration of, 168 

poems, suggested list of, 319-324 

poetical selections and extracts : 
Abou Ben Adhem, Hunt, 173 
Annabel Lee, Poe, 137 
Answer to a Child's Question, 

Coleridge, 143 
Beauty, Lampman, 225 
Biglow Papers, The, Lowell, 40 
Bivouac of the Dead, O'Hara, 11 
Blood Horse, The, Procter, 14 
Building of the Ship, The, Long- 
fellow, 12 
Campaspe, Lyly, 230 
Celestial Love, The, Emerson, 226 
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poetical selections and extracts, 
continued : 
Commemoration Ode, The, Low- 
ell, 99, 196 
Dominion, Jean Ingelow, 229 
Don't Dream, but Do, Burton, 232 
Endyroion, Keats, 226 
Enid, Tennyson, 228 
Evangeline, Longfellow, 4 
Farewell, A, Kingsley, 47 
Festus, Bailey, 231 
Fra Lippo Lippi, Browning, 1 
Gilpin's Ride, Cowper, 76 
Good Speech, Lampman, 226 
Gospels, Burton, 206 
Go ter Sleep, Li*l Honey, 41 
Happiest Heart, The, Cheney, 283 
Heir of Linne, The, 147 
Hudibras, Butler, 3 
Hymn Before Sunrise in the Vale 
of Chamouni, Coleridge, 231 
Ivry, Battle of, Macaulay, 140 
Lessons from the Gorse, Brown- 
ing, 84 
Marco Bozzaris, Halleck, 12 
Marshes of Glynn, The, Lanier, 

229 
Maud, Tennyson, 215 
My Kate, Browning, 126 
Oak, The, Tennyson, 229 
October, Withrow, 8 
Ode on a Grecian Urn, Keats, 228 
Ode to a Nightingale, Keats, 227 
Old English Song, 23 
Princess, The, Tennyson, 227 
Ruth, Hood, 165 
Saga of King Olaf, Longfellow, 

227 
Santa Teresa's Book-Mark, Long- 
fellow, 228 
Snowdrop, The, Tennyson, 93 
Song, Burns, 234 
Song, Tennyson, 42 
Song of the Chattahoochee, Lan- 
ier, 138 
Song of Derivations, A. Meynell, 

52 
Song of the Shirt, The, Hood, 11 
Stanza on Freedom, Lowell, 233 
Task, The, Cowper, 87 
Throstle, The, Tennyson, 230 
To a Town Poet, Reese, 284 
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concluded : 
Up-hiU, Christina Rossetti, 234 
Verses, Why Burnt, Landor, 132 
Village Blacksmith, The, Long- 
fellow, 80 
Welcome, Bonny Brid, Laycock, 

45 
Where Lies the Land, Clough, 37 
Woodnotes, Emerson, 232 
Worth of Hours, The, Milnes, 281 
poetry, discussed, 218 
predicates, defined, 59 
prefixes, defined, 50 ; list of common, 

53,54 
primitive (word), defined, 63 
profanity in America, 21 
pronunciation, discussed, 112-116; ex- 
ercises in, 119-122 
proof-reading, exercises, 108, 109 
prose, discussed, 219 
prose selections and extracts : 

American Revolution, The, Flske, 

190, 192 
Art and Morals, Rnskin, 223 
Behavior, Emerson, 212 
Biglow Papers, Introduction to, 

The, Lowell, 104 
Boy's Percy, Introduction to The, 

Lanier, 145 
Diary of a Goose Girl, The, Wig- 
gin, 17 
Elephants, and How They are 

Caught, Higginson, 162 
Eloquence of O'Connell, Phillips, 

222 
Gettysburg Address, Lincoln's, 60 
Glimpses of the Animate World, 

Johonnot, 162 
Hoosier School Master, The, Eg- 

gleston, 116 
Iliad, Homer's, 174 
Ivanhoe, Scott, 96 
Knickerbocker's History of New 

York, Irving, 178 
Land of the Long Night, Du 

ChaiUu, 221 
Lost Arts, The, Phillips, 203 
Marion's Experiences, Hill, 35 
Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, 

18 
Midnight Sun, The, Taylor, 178 
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prose selections and extracts, 
continued : 
On the Graces and Anxieties of 

Pig-Driving, Hunt, 201 
RivalR, The, Sheridan, 86 
Sentimental Tomnjy, Barrie, 78 
Sesame and Lilies, Ruskin, 118 
Tatler, The, 128, 129,267,311,312 
Under the Acorns, Jcfferies, 177 

poetry, the nature of, 315, 316 

printer's copy, 280, 816 

proverbs, 25-27, 36, 268 

provincialisms, discnssed, 38-40 

pseudonym, defined, 56 

pnnctnation, illustration of, 171 

pun, 200, 310 

quotes, 267 

reading, oral, 60, 115, 290 

relative, 183 

reproduction, photographic, 280 

rhythm, discussed, 133-136; 296 

rime, 298 

rime scheme, illustrated, 82 

sarcasm, 198, 309 

satire, 199, 310 

science, 216, 217, 816 

scientific alphabet, 114 ; used by what 
dictionaries, 115 

sentence, the English, 57; parts of, 
58; different forms of, 58, 59; 
classified, 276 

simile, defined, 2 ; illustrated, 3, 4 

simple word, 50 

situation, 173 

slang, 15-21,264, 265 

Song of the Chattahoochee, study of, 
141 

sonnet structure, 281 

speech, art of, 69 

spelling, 113-115; reformed, 291,294 

story, the short, 306 

story-writing, discussed, 166-169 



style, 104 ; classified, 276 

sublime, the, 317 

sufi^es, defined, 50; list of common, 
54,55 

swearing, 21 

synechdoche, 259 

synonyms, discussed, 85-88; studies 
in, 91-93 

taste, 207-211, 312-315 

technic, 217 

terminology, defined, 9 

travels of words, discussed, 65-68; 
studies in, 74, 75 

trope, 260 

turnpike, study of word, 66, 67 

typography, good form in, 313 

nsage, differing in England and Amer- 
ica, 68, 70, 71; in English, dis- 
cussed, 65 ; studies in, 69-73 

verse, defined, 134; discussed, 219. 

verse forms, 298 

vision, mental, 1, 261 

vocabulary, 9-11, 261, 262 

voice, the American, 123 

vowels, paired, 292, 293 

vulgar, defined, 24 

Washington, George, characterization 
of, 192 

vdt, 197-199, 309 

witty compositions, named, 310 

wordbook, use of , 8 

word, the favorite one, 262 

word order, 34, 49 

words: infiection, derivation, and 
composition of, 273 ; literary and 
colloquial, 266; misuse of, 278; 
simple, derivative, compound, 50; 
study of, 67 ; the coining of, 274 

word study, suggestions for, 274 

would — should, use of, 161 

Yankee dialect, pronunciation of, 39, 
40 
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